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PREFACE 


Since 1979 when the first Tibetan delegation sent to Tibet by 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama visited Tibet, the new Chinese leaders 
introduced their policy of liberalisation. This resulted in the first 
ever contact, after more than twenty years, between the Tibetans 
in Tibet and those in exile. The present book, which is a compilation 
of articles on Tibet which appeared at the time across the world, 
gives differing perceptions of not only the real nature of the present 
trend of liberalisation in Tibet but also of the possible compulsions 
of the Chinese policy-formulators in acting as they are now. The 
book includes articles by prominent journalists from all over 
the world, the accounts given individually by members of the 
second and third fact-finding missions and the personal impressions 
of individual Tibetans who visited Tibet privately. The book is an 
attempt to arrive at a correct and honest conclusion of the exact 
nature of the Chinese communist rule in Tibet. To all those who 
wish to have a multi-faceted view of the Issue of Tibet it is hoped 
that this book will prove to be of some use. 

The Information Office of His Holiness the Dalai Lama 
The Central Tibetan Secretariat 
Gangchen Kyishong 
Dharamsala 

Himachal Pradesh September 2,1982 
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IN EXILE FROM THE LAND OF SNOWS 
Tibet’s Dalai Lama Keeps a Nation’s Spirit Alive 
BY JOHN F. AVEDON 

The Dalai Lama died in 1933, soon after his prophetic last words 
were circulated throughout the land. Contracting what seemed to 
be a minor cold, he expired within seven days, leaving his people 
stunned by their loss and filled with anxiety over their future. 
According to custom, his attendants placed his body in a shrine- 
facing south. 

Shortly thereafter, strange events began to take place. Curious 
cloud formations, pierced by rainbows, appeared over the northeast 
end of the city. A giant, star-shaped meadow fungus grew overnight 
on a pillar in the northeast corner of the Dalai Lama’s room. A few 
days later, the head of the deceased ruler no longer faced south. It 
had turned on the corpse and clearly pointed to the northeast. 

In the spring of 1935, the regent of Tibet, accompanied by 
members of the National Assembly, journeyed to the sacred lake of 
Lhamoi Latso seeking a vision. He had come to find the location 
of the newborn Dalai Lama: the old leader’s spirit returned in a 
new body for the purpose of once more governing his people. After 
several days of uninterrupted prayer, the regent walked alone to 
the shore of the lake. Standing on a high rock, he peered into the 
water, believed by Tibetans to reflect the future. A great monastery, 
capped by jade and gold rooftops, floated into view. A twisting 
road led east from the monastery to a bare hilltop. Across from the 
hill, a house with turquoise tiles and a brown-and-white-spotted 
dog was seen. Finally, three characters from the Tibetan alphabet 
came forth, signifying, it was assumed, the specific town and pro¬ 
vince. Later, the regent dreamed of the same humble farmer’s house, 
this time with a small boy standing in its courtyard beneath oddly 
shaped gutter pipes emerging from the roof. 

Guided by the vision, search parties fanned out across Tibet. 
One group traveled more than 1000 miles to Amdo, in the northeast, 
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where there was a monastery renowned for its jade and gold roof¬ 
tops. From there, monks led them to a house with turquoise tiles set 
into its walls. Disguised as merchants, the party arrived at the door 
and requested to make tea in the kitchen, a common custom of 
Tibetan travelers. 

On being admitted into the courtyard, their leader was struck 
by the water spouts made of gnarled juniper wood and the brown- 
and white-spotted dog sitting under them. One of the three most 
important abbots in Tibet, he had chosen the role of servant to the 
party, donning an old sheepskin cloak. Thus, he would be free to 
look around while his assistant was being attended to by the man and 
woman of the house. 

It wasn’t long before the abbot found what he was looking for. 
As soon as he approached the kitchen, a two-year-old boy ran out, 
greatly excited. He sat in the abbot’s lap and grabbed a rosary that 
had belonged to the Thirteenth Dalai Lama but now hung around 
the visitor’s neck. “I’ll give it to you,” said the abbot, “if you can 
guess who I am.” “You are a lama of Sera,” replied the 
child correctly, who then named two other members of the party, 
neither of whom he had seen, Most remarkable of all, the litlle boy 
responded in the court dialect of Lhasa, unknown to anyone in his 
district. 

Their interest greatly aroused, the party stayed the night, plan¬ 
ning to leave unnoticed before dawn the next day. However, they 
weren’t up early enough. The child got out of his bed and pleaded to 
be taken with them. They succeeded in placating him only by pro¬ 
mising to return. When they did, it was to submit him to a battery 
of tests to determine if indeed this was the Dalai Lama. 

When the search party came again, the monks wore their robes, 
offered gifts to the family and asked to be left alone with the child. 
Though peasant farmers, his parents, like all Tibetans, had a small 
altar at the center of their home. It was here that the little boy 
was examined. The monks placed several of the old Dalai Lama’s 
personal possessions before the child, each one side by side with a 
skillfully duplicated fake. In every case, the boy selected the correct 
item. Moreover, he complained bitterly that all of these things be¬ 
longed to him and should be given over immediately. Further tests 
were pursued, culminating in a physical inspection, Of the eight 
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marks that distinguish the Dalai Lama from other men, the boy 
reportedly had every one. The monks had already noticed his large, 
outstanding ears, long eyes, and eyebrows that curved upward 
at the ends, but they were most amazed when they loosened the 
child’s robe. On his legs were marks resembling a tiger’s skin, on 
the palm of Iris hand an imprint similar to a conch shell, on his 
shoulders two vestigial bits of skin representing the third and fourth 
arms of the Bodhisattva Chenrezi, of whom the Dalai Lama is an 
incarnation. There was no longer any doubt. Here, just entering his 
second year of life, was the Holy One himself—the Fourteenth 
Dalai Lama of Tibet. 

On the morning of October 7th, 1939, the Fourteenth Dalai 
Lama, age four and a half, entered Lhasa to assume his reign. Riding 
in a golden palanquin, he stared out at the huge crowds that had 
gathered to meet him, “People were shedding tears of joy,” he 
would later write. “Music and dancing followed me everywhere. 
I felt as if I were in a dream.. .as if I were in a great park covered 
with beautiful flowers while soft breezes blew across it and peacocks 
elegantly danced before me.” 

For the little boy chosen to rule Tibet, dream was close to reality. 
Completing its arduous three-month journey across the barren 
Changthang—the vast, uninhabited tract at the core of Tibet—the 
Dalai Lama’s caravan arrived at a voluminous yellow silk tent named 
the Great Peacock. Flanked by leopard and tiger skin yurts, it stood 
at the heart of a giant tent city, pitched in the shape of a mandala, 
to welcome the returned “Precious Protector.” Behind it rose the 
Potala, the hilltop palace of the Dalai Lama and seat of the Tibetan 
government. 

Within a week, Tenzin Gyatso, as he was named, was installed 
on the Lion Throne as the supreme temporal and spiritual ruler of 
Tibet. 

Tenzin Gyatso’s upbringing was unique. To insure behavior 
befitting a bodhisattva, he was cared for by tutors and attendants, 
living alone in four small rooms high up in the Potala. More than 
a quarter of a mile long, riddled with thousands of chambers, trea¬ 
suries and dark, ancient chapels, the Potala was less of a home than 
a living museum. In winter it was deathly cold, in summer the stink 
from the sewers beneath its clifflike walls infused the building. At 
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its center rose the solid-gold, jewel-encrusted tombs of the past Dalai 
Lamas, before which night and day butter lamps burned and monks 
prayed. From the start, Tenzin Gyatso was required to study 
hard and officiate at lengthy ceremonies. With the exception of his 
two oldff brothers, he was isolated from all other children. People 
called him “Precious King” or simply “The Presence.” Nevertheless, 
he seemed to have a feel for the role. “From the earliest age, what¬ 
ever my brother did, he did perfectly,” recalls Thumbten Norbu, the 
Dalai Lama’s eldest brother and head of the Tibetan studies program 
at Indiana University. “We all saw this. He never complained or 
rebelled. Everyone was greatly impressed. Being Dalai Lama just 
seemed to come naturally to him,” 

Jhose who were closest to the Dalai Lama—his tutors, Ling and 
Trijang Rimpoche—were most impressed of all. They soon realized 
that their young charge was an exceptional student. He breezed 
through the required 2500 pages of scripture memorization, grasping 
the abstruse metaphysics with the, facility of an experienced scholars. 
In his free time, he taught himself unrequired subjects, including 
English, mathematics and world geography. Heinrich Harrer, an 
Austrian mountaineer who helped the Dalai Lama with his nonreli- 
gious^ studies, was equally intrigued by his student. “He continually 
astonished me by his powers of comprehension, his pertinacity and 
his industry. When I gave him for homework ten sentences to 
translate, he usually showed up with twenty.” 

Perhaps the loneliness of such an isolated childhood gave Tenzin 
no choice but to excel. If so, the' negative incentive seemed to be 
more than offset by his enthusiasm. As a child, Tenzin Gyatso was 
fascinated by whatever Western gadgets managed to find their way 
across the Himalayas and into his hands. He was so bemused by 
a telescope that he damaged his eyes from gazing too long at the busy 
streets of Lhasa below the Potala. As he grew older, his interest for 
all things mechanical became a passion. By early adolescence, he 
had taught , himself the principles of electricity, breaking down 
and piecing back together a film projector. He did the same with 
his watch. An orange Dodge and two 1927 Austins were next on his 
hst. Gifts to his predecessor, they had been lying idle until the young 
Dalai Lama took them apart and got them working again. No 
one in Tibet understood the function of these machines. Outside 
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of a handful, no one even knew what they were for. 

In the summer, when Tenzin Gyatso left the Potala for the 
Norbulinka (the Jewel Park, a considerably less rigid environment), 
the population lined the route of his procession six deep. First 
came a troop of monks carrying yellow silk bundles containing the 
Dalai Lama’s personal effects. His favorite parrots called out from 
their cages. Mounted musicians and more monks followed with 
brilliantly decorated religious banners. The entire Tibetan nobility, 
costumed according to rank, marched in the parade with the army 
bands behind them playing “God Save the Queen,” a tune learned 
from their British instructors. The Dalai Lama himself rode in his 
palanquin, carried by thirtysix men in green silk cloaks and red cir¬ 
cular caps. A monk held an umbrella of peacock feathers above 
him, while his bodyguards-each over six and a half feet tall, their 
shoulders padded, faces blackened and long whips in hand—called 
out for the people to stand back. 

In the Norbulinka, a walled-in garden of many small pavilions, 
the Dalai Lama felt most at home. Between lessons, he spent his 
time playing in the gardens (whose fertile earth produced radishes 
said to weigh up to twenty pounds), running among the tame musk 
deer and pheasants and feeding his pet fish, which would rise to the 
pound surface when they heard his footsteps approaching. It was 
here, sequestered in the company of his European tutor, Heinrich 
Harrer, that he first became truly acquainted with the outside world. 

“He seemed like a person who had for years brooded in solitude ■ 
over different problems, and now that he had at last someone to 
talk to, he wanted to know all the answers at once,” says Harrer, 
recalling their first private meeting, when the then-fourteen-year-old 
Dalai Lama invited him to the Norbulinka for a film show. Harrer 
himself had designed the auditorium they used, under instructions 
from the Dalai Lama. “I went toward the cinema, but before I 
could enter, the door opened from the inside and I was standing 
. before the Living Buddha.” “Come, let us see the capitulation of 
Japan,” said the Dalai Lama, pushing Harrer into the projection 
room. While Harrer neivously threaded the projector, a flood of 
questions poured forth. “Do you like it here in the Holy City? 
Can you operate an army tank? An airplane? How do jet airplanes 
fly? Why do you have hair on your hands like a monkey?” The 
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young ruler was so excited that he nudged Harrer aside and threaded 
the film himself. 

When the show was over, Tenzin Gyatso helped Harrer put the 
yellow covers back on the projectors and led him into the now sun- 
filled theater. Pulling him down by the sleeve onto a magnificent 
carpet, he told him that he had long planned this meeting, as he 
could “think of no other way to become acquainted with the 
outside world.” 

Feeling “the attraction of his personality,” Harrer stared at 
the young man. He sat cross-legged before him, hands folded peace¬ 
fully in his lap, cheeks glowing with excitement, while his whole 
body swayed from side to side. His complexion was considerably 
lighter than that of most Tibetans. He was tall and well formed, with 
“beautiful, aristocratic hands and eyes full of expression, charm and 
vivacity.” Rather bashfully, the Dalai Lama took out a notebook 
covered with drawings. Inside, he had begun transcribing the letters 
of the English alphabet. ‘'Fleinrich,” he said, “you will teach me this 
language. We will start now.” 

The lessons continued for months, covering everything from 
the structure of the atom to the reasons why Radio New York 
was eleven hours behind Lhasa. The Dalai Lama repeatedly brought 
up the subject of religion, confiding that he was practicing exercises 
that entailed separating the spirit from the body. On completing 
them, he intended on sending Harrer 800 miles away to Gartok in 
western Tibet. While there, he would guide his actions directly from 
the Potala. “When you can do that,” said Harrer to his student, 
“I will become a Buddhist too.” 

The study of religion, however, went far beyond the “mira¬ 
culous.” Throughout his childhood, the growing boy had been 
impressed again and again by his teachers with the need for an 
altruistic frame of niind. Day to day, he had been encouraged to 
practice the Six Perfections—the working basis of the Mahayana 
path: generosity, morality, patience, perseverance, one-pointed or 
meditative concentration and penetrative insight into the inherently 
void nature of reality-the six qualities to be perfected by a bodhi- 
sattva aspiring to ultimate enlightenment. As Dalai Lama, it was 
essential that he have direct realization of their meaning. “At each 
stage in my training,” he has said, "I received consecration of mind 
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and body in preparation for higher doctrines.” Literally “empower¬ 
ments” in Tibet, these initiations gave him an ever stronger sense of 
“peace and happiness,” culminating in what he described as “a 
unique equanimity of mind.” 

In accordance with his deep belief that only by the development 
of the mind through religion could people gain true happiness, he 
began to give public sermons in the Jewel Park. Thousands attended 
the all-day talks, bringing with them picnic baskets filled with eggs, 
pastries, tea and nieat. Camping on the grass, they listened intently 
while the young man spoke. Then, as now, his theme was the same. 
“True love for all bemgs can only stem from an awareness of the con-' 
tent of religion,” he has written. “If there is no peace in one’s mind, 
there can be no peace in one’s approach to others, and thus, no 
peaceful relations between individuals or between nations. ” 

On October 7th, 1950, eleven years to the day after the Dalai 
Lama’s assumption of his reign and almost two decades after the 
Great Thirteenth’s apocalyptic prediction, China invaded Tibet. 

Tibet is an integral part of the Chinese Territory. The problem 
of Tibet is entirely the domestic problem of China. ...No foreign 
interference will be tolerated." 

With this statement, the newly installed government in Peking 
warned off the world and marched into Tibet. It was the fulfilment 
of an age-old Chinese dream. Overt conflict between the two adver¬ 
saries had been prevented only by a “priest-patron” bond, wherein 
the Dalai Lama was considered the, principal religious instructor of 
the Mongol and Manchu emperors. Nevertheless, China had conti¬ 
nually sought to establish some form of suzerainty or nominal 
control in Tibet. It had never succeeded. Although the balance of 
power swung back and forth, China neither occupied nor governed 
Tibet, In fact, when peace was permanently made in A.D. 821, it 
was in the wake of a Tibetan victory and on Tibetan terms. 

But there were more immediate reasons for the Chinese attack. 
What China lacked, Tibet had: land, resources and an impregnable 
military position. Roughly the size of Europe and with a population 
of only 7 million, Tibet offered the perfect solution to China’s 
overcrowding. Furthermore, the Land of Snows (circa 1950) was 
in pristine condition, its resources entirely untapped. (Coal, borax, 
copper, lead, iron and gold have all been mined since the takeover ; 
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the oil, cement, timber, fertilizer and sugar industries have also been 
developed. Today, only fertilizer is available to the Tibetan people. 
The rest goes to China,) 

One need only look at a map to see the strategic value of Tibet. 
Literally the “Roof of the World,” the Tibetan plateau is bounded 
by the tallest mountains on the planet. In effect an immense natural 
fortress situated at the heart of the Asian continent, it commands 
an ideal position from both an offensive and defensive standpoint. 
In possession of Tibet, China sits at the apex of the Orient. 

There was a political motive as well—one, given the tone of the 
times, that lent an irrefutable urgency to all of the others. Flushed 
with victory after a grueling twenty-year struggle with the Kuomin- 
tang, the Communists felt it their unique mission, mandated by 
history, to “liberate” all oppressed people. When they looked at 
Tibet, a nation whose form of government had remained essentially 
unchanged since its inception, they saw a land ripe for revolution. 
In doing so, they neglected to corroborate theory with fact. 

Though unquestionably feudal in design, Tibet’s social system 
was neither politically nor economically oppressive. Due to the harsh 
climate and general dearth of arable land, the vast majority of people 
subsisted on the same economic level. Land was passed down from 
father to eldest son or daughter. Taxes were collected for the support 
of the monasteries, which anyone could enter at any time. The 
government was charged with the protection of universal rights. It 
had no power to evict people from their property, nor did it have a 
say in a farmer’s decision to lease or sell land, The Communists, 
however, labeled: this serfdom. They accused the monasteries of 
exploiting the masses for profit, and the 5000 or so noblemen— 
whose rank was held in return for operating the national bureau¬ 
cracy—were called “reactionaries” working under “imperialist” 
injunction. In fact, the Chinese were so bemused by their view that 
it was extremely difficult for them to comprehend why the Tibetan 
people did not welcome them with overwhelming gratitude. 

^ Without warning, the Chinese attacked across six points of the 
Tibetan border. The first reports of invasion were received in Lhasa 
ten days after the fighting broke out. The news was accepted as 
inevitable. Radio Peking had been proclaiming the imminent “libera¬ 
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tion” of Tibet for more than two months, and in accordance with 
their own beliefs, the Tibetans had received numerous signs of 
impending trouble. 

Earlier in August, one of the worst earthquakes in history rum¬ 
bled through southern Tibet. Thousands died, the Brahmaputtra 
River was entirely rerouted and an ominous orange glow lit up the 
sky for hundreds of miles around. Prior to this, an unnaturally bright 
comet, visible day and night, hung in the heavens. Because the last 
conflict with China had been preceded by just such a comet, many 
believed it to be an omen of war. The bad signs soon turned from 
the natural to the uncanny. On a clear summer’s day, in full view 
of downtown Lhasa, water, poured from one of the gargoyles on 
the roof of the State Cathedral. The capital of a stone column erected 
to seal the peace between China and Tibet was found one morning 
shattered to bits at the foot of the Potala. 

As in all times of crisis, the government sent for its oracles. 
Chief among these was the state oracle of Nechung, who lives today 
in India and is still consulted with regularity. Arriving in the Jewel 
Park, the young monk, who acted as medium for the deity~who 
had pledged 1000 years before to protect Tibet—went deep into a 
trance. As he did so, two attendants placed a headdress weighing 
more than a hundred pounds on his head. Rearing up beneath this, 
the god in possession, he danced wildly around the room. Hissing 
and groaning, his face swollen beyond recognition, he collapsed on 
the floor. Then, rising up before the watching Dalai Lama, he cried, 
“Make him king!” 

Tenzin Gyatso was filled with anxiety. Not yet sixteen and two 
years before the end of his minority, he knew very little about the 
outside world and even less about politics. Yet he had no choice. 
The red army was moving unchecked toward Lhasa, and his people 
had begged him to lead. Posters went up in the city demanding: 
THE DALAI LAMA BE GIVEN THE POWER— an entirely unprecedented 
occurrence. Unsure as he was of himself, the Dalai Lama agreed: 
“I could not refuse my responsibilities, I had to shoulder them, put 
my boyhood behind me and immediately prepare myself to lead 
my country.” 

Just how grave the situation was became apparent when Norbu 
arrived in Lhasa from the east. A virtual prisoner, he had witnessed 
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the Chinese occupation firsthand, managing to escape only by agree¬ 
ing to a Chinese plan. He was to convince his brother to surrender 
the country or assassinate him. In return, he was promised the 
governorship of Tibet. Norbu submitted a 3000-word report to the 
Tibetan govermnent detailing China’s plans, about which, due to 
propaganda, there was still much confusion. 

From the invasion’s inception, Chinese soldiers told the Tibetans 
that They had come not to harm or conquer but to liberate. Tibetan 
troops captured in the bloody first round of fighting by the Upper 
Yangtze River were called brothers by their counterparts, presented 
with packets of food and money and then freed. Chinese movie 
cameras filmed the prisoners’ relieved expressions. “They are strange 
people, these Chinese,” commented one survivor. “I cut off eight 
heads with my sword, and they just let me go.” 

Chinese rhetoric was even more perplexing. “The People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army welcomes you back to the motherland,” said Chinese 
pamphlets, “Together, we shall unite and drive out imperialist 
aggressive forces.” Considering that there were only some six Euro¬ 
peans in Tibet, Tibetans were at a loss to understand who these forces 
actually were. As to being welcomed back to the motherland, this 
was greeted as a blatant non sequitur. “In the beginning,” says 
Norbu, “they put their words like honey on a knife. But we could 
see, if you lick the honey, your tongue will be cut.” 

It was the Dalai Lama’s hope to avoid bloodshed at all 
costs—Chinese as well as Tibetan. Faced with China’s modern forces, 
Tibet’s army was an anachronism. 

Of greater significance, however, were the religious reasons for 
nonviolence. Most Tibetans—and certainly the quarter of the popu¬ 
lation who were monks or nuns—considered it more important to 
behave in accordance with their spiritual beliefs than to protect their 
country by using violence. Having taken the bodhisattva vow, thus 
pledging themselves to the salvation of all beings from ignorance 
and sorrow, it was inconceivable for them to retaliate against the 
Chinese. They felt it their duty to return hatred with patience, 
violence with compassion. As Kyhongla Rato Rimpoohe, founder 
of the Tibet Center in New York City, explains: “We could not hate 
the Chinese, because it was their ignorance that motivated them to 
harm us, If anything, we should despise our enemies’ ignorance, for 


by it they are entirely controlled and led to even greater suffering.” 

“Basically everyone exists in the very nature of suffering”, 
wrote the Dalai Lama, “so to abuse or mistreat each other is futile.” 
In an attempt to implement this belief politically, Tenzin Gyatso 
decided to negotiate with Cnina. 

Early in 1951, a Tibetan delegation was dispatched to Peking. 
They were met with a written document specifying the terms of their 
capitulation, or as it was phrased, Tibet’s “peaceful liberation.” 
Because the document was based on the premise that Tibet was a 
part of China, the delegation refused to sign. Henceforth, they were 
cut off from all contact with their government and threatened with 
widespread military retaliation against their country, as well as 
personal violence. Yielding to the pressure, they signed. To validate 
the agreement, the Chinese forged duplicate seals of the Tibetan 
government, forcing the delegates to affix them. 

On the basis of the Seventeen-Point Agreement, Tibet lost its 
existence as an independent nation. Carrying pictures of Mao 
Tse-tung and Chou En-lai, 20,000 Chinese marched into Lhasa, 
setting up camp close by the Norbulinka on the city’s picnic grounds. 
Houses were requisitioned and a loan of 2000 tons of barley, Tibet’s 
staple crop, was required to feed the soldiers. Overnight, the country 
experienced an inflation rate of about 500 percent. For the first 
time in its recorded history, famine was imminent. 

In 1954, leaving his homeland for the first time, the Dalai Lama 
traveled by jeep, plane and train to Peking. This was his first 
experience with the machines that so fascinated him, yet he felt little 
joy. Arriving in Peking, he was greeted by Chou En-lai and a large 
crowd of vigorously clapping students. That evening, a grand ban¬ 
quet was given in the People’s Hall, officially welcoming him and 
Tibet “back to the motherland.” Two days later, he met Mao Tse'- 
tung. 

The Dalai Lama’s impressions of Mao were not unfavorable. 
He found him forthright and of a kind and dedicated disposition. 
Among other things, he noticed that the founder of the Communist 
revolution and leader of the party never wore polished shoes, had 
torn shirt cuffs, smoked incessantly and panted a lot. He did not 
seem to be in good health. But when he spoke, his unusual powers of 
analysis and comprehension shone through. 
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Mao seemed equally taken by the ninetten-year-old ruler. He 
spent long hours giving him personal advice on how to govern, and 
even went so far as to say that Buddhism was a good religion— 
the Buddha having cared considerably for the common people. In¬ 
variably, though, his political opinions won out. On one occasion, 
in the midst of a particularly intimate talk, he leaned over and whis¬ 
pered in His Holiness’ ear: “I understand you very well, but of course 
religion is poison.” During a New Year’s celebration, Mao watched 
the Tibetans throw a small piece of cake in the air as an offering to 
the Buddha. Taking two pinches of cake himself, he threw one up¬ 
ward and then, with a mischievous smile, dropped the other on the 
floor. 

Altogether, the Dalai Lama spent a year in China. During his 
stay, he fathomed precisely what it was^ that separated the two 
nations so deeply. In essence, what had occurred was not simply the 
conquest of one race by another, but the head-on collision of two 
opposing views of man’s innermost nature: one spiritual, the other 
material, While the Chinese believed that communism, as defined 
by Mao, was a panacea for all of life’s ills, the Tibetans felt that 
earthly existence could never be ultimately satisfactory. Liberation 
to them meant freedom from the inevitable sufferings of birth, old 
age, disease and death, gained by enlightenment. Material well¬ 
being had never been an ideal in Tibetan culture. 

Seeing that the two views were mutually exclusive, Tenzin Gyatso 
resolved to effect a viable bridge between them. His hope was not 
unfounded. By personal diplomacy, he had succeeded in securing 
sufficient Chinese trust in his ability to govern to forest all direct 
military rule. This was a major achievement, for before his visit, 
Mao had planned to implement just such a rule. Peking, however, 
was a long way from Tibet. As he journeyed homeward to Lhasa, the 
Dalai Lama found that in a single year the situation had greatly 
deteriorated. 

Unlike their conciliatory superiors in the capital, the Chinese 
generals in the field had given up their “honeyed words” and were 
enforcing oppressive measures on the civilian population. They 
had imposed collective farming in eastern Tibet and were abducting 
yoimg Tibetan boys from their families to be raised in mainland 
“minority institutions.” This was a grave tactical error, for the people 
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of the Kham had a reputation for being fiercely independent. 

Shortly after Tenzin Gyatso arrived back at the Potala, the ^ 
Chinese invited more than 200 important Tibetan officials to a ' 
meeting in a centuries-old fort at the center of Kham. Once inside, 
Chinese troops suddenly appeared, surrounding the officials. They 
were kept prisoners for two weeks. In the end, they verbally consen¬ 
ted to any “democratic reforms” the Chinese wished to introduce. 
When the agreement was obtained, the guard was relaxed. That 
night, most of them escaped, taking to the hills. In this rather ironic 
manner, the Tibetan guerrilla resistance was born. 

“I was vei 7 despondent,” the Dalai Lama wi-ote. “All of my 
attempts at a peaceful solution had come to nothing. Worst of all, 

I felt I was losing control of my own people.” Caught between the 
growing desire of the Tibetans to strike back at the Chinese and the 
knowledge that only he stood between them and a brutal retaliation, 
Tenzin Gyatso began to feel that his dual role as spiritual and tem¬ 
poral ruler was “insupportable.” As spiritual leader, he could never 
condone the taking of life. “However great the violence used against 
us, it could never become right to use violence in reply.” Yet as 
temporal leader, he realized that “in so far as I opposed the people’s 
violent instincts, I was helping the Chinese to destroy the people’s 
trust in me.” To make matters even more complex, he knew that 
above all else he was the supreme symbol of Tibet, “the core of what 
the guerrillas were ti 7 ing to defend ” So no matter what position 
he took, it was inadequate to reconcile the opposing forces of the 
conflict. 

By the spring of 1959, the situation came to a head. The rebellion 
had spread throughout the east, north and south of Tibet. Based 
in the world’s most impregnable mountains, the insurgents’ ranks 
had swollen to the tens of thousands. The Chinese responded by 
using heavy artillery and fighter bombers, leveling hundreds of 
monasteries, looting priceless antiquities and slaying monks in mass 
executions. Villages were indiscriminately destroyed, their survivors 
pressed into labor gangs to build roads for the Chinese army. Seeking 
the Dalai Lama’s protection, thousands of refugees poured into 
the Lhasan valley. 

On March 1st of that year, the Dalai Lama appeared in the 
Jokhang, the Central Cathedral of Lhasa and home of the most 
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sacred image in Tibet-believed to have been made of the Buddha 
during his lifetime. The Dalai Lama was twenty-four and about to 
embark on the most important event of his life: his final religious 
examinations. The culmination of twenty-one years of ceaseless 
study, this test for Master of Metaphysics had remained his greatest 
personal goal throughout the Chinese occupation. Qucstioneil from 
early in the morning till ten in the evening by eighty renowned 
scholars, he stood alone before an audience of thousands of monks 
crammed into every inch of the cathedral s Great Hall. It was 
most remarkable,” commented one of his examincr.s, that despite 
the strenuous duties of his position, he was able “to answer every 
one of our questions correctly, with clarity, precision and even 
elegance.” Another observer recalls that he was “at ease, smiling 
calmly at the monks in the Great Hall.” The Dalai Lama, however, 
found the questions difficult. “Several hours of debate seemed like 
an instant,” he wrote, for he was not allowed to hesitate in his 
answers, all of which had to he supported by lengthy extemporaneous 
quotations from the vast canon of Buddhist scriptures. The abbots 
concluded that it would have been impossible for an ordinary man 
to respond in such a way. 

Two weeks after the completion of his education, Tenzin Gyatso 
would be forced to flee Tibet forever. 

The Chinese decided to have a theatrical show and invited 
the Dalai Lama to attend. It was to be held in the midst of the 
Chinese army camp, and His Holines,s was requested to come un¬ 
accompanied by his bodyguards. The entire event, in the words of 
the Chinese commander, was to bo kept “strictly secret.” Three 
other high lamas had been killed and one imprisoned after attending 
similar performances in eastern Tibet. The Dalai Lama was hesitant 
to go, and his people were demonstrably opposed. A rumor had 
spread throughout the city that the Chinese were going to kidnap 
His Holiness, Thirty-thousand strong, they marched out to the Nor- 
bulinka carrying staves, shovels and knives, shouting, “Tibet is for 
Tibetans! Chinese go back to China!” Electing seventy leader,s, they 
took an oath to protect the Dalai Lama’s life and then set up camp 
in front ofthe main gate of the Norbulinka. In response, the Chinese 
trained their guns on the city of Lhasa. 

Inside the Norbulinka, the Dalai Lama tried to defuse the crisis. 
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He sent letters to the Chinese commander asking to be excused from 
the invitation. The Chinese replied by demanding that he either come 
to their camp or tell them his exact location within the Norbulinka, 
whereupon they would “rescue him.” Six days passed in which 
Tenzin Gyatso felt as if he were “standing between two volcanoes, 
each likely to erupt at any moment.” He believed that his “most 
urgent moral duty at that moment was to prevent a totally disastrous 
clash between my unarmed people and the Chinese army.” He 
decided to escape, hoping that both sides would back off if 
he removed himself as the point of contention. 

Soon after dark on March 17th, the Dalai Lama, disguised in a 
soldier’s uniform and carrying a rifle, slipped out of a small gate 
in a remote corner of the Norbulinka. Preceded by members of his 
family and retinue, he walked down to the nearby Kyichu River 
and crossed in a frail skin boat. On the far shore, he was met by a 
detachment of thirty Khampa guerrillas and a string of ponies. 
Under cover of darkness, the party headed swiftly south, past the 
lights of the huge Chinese army camp. Undetected, they continued 
for eighteen hours with only brief stops, penetrating the guerrilla- 
held mountains beyond Lhasa. 

Two days later, before they even knew that the Dalai Lama had 
fled, the Chinese opened fire on the Jewel Park. Reducing it to ruins, 
they shelled Lhasa and the neighboring monasteries, which, with 
populations of up to 10,000 monks, were the largest in the world. 
The violent reprisal did not cease for six months. By the lowest 
estimates, 87,000 Tibetans were killed and 25,000 imprisoned; 
100,000, however, managed to follow the Dalai Lama, who, within 
two weeks, had crossed the Indian border and established a 
government-in-exile. 

The stories the refugees brought with them were beyond imagi¬ 
nation. In an attempt to reduce Tibet to a state of servility, the 
Chinese crucified, vivisected, burned and buried alive thousands of 
monks and nuns—forcing them to copulate and then perform 
miracles to save themselves. Men and women were publicly tortured 
to death, children forced to execute their parents and whole villages 
sterilized. Investigating these atrocities in 1960, the International 
Commission of Jurists found the Communists guilty of “the gravest 
crime of which any person or nation can be accused—the intent to 
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destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnic, racial or reiifcioi s 
group as such ” Genocide, Shortly thereafter, the (Teiieml Assent % 
of the United Nations called for “the cessation ol practices that 
deprive the Tibetan people of their fundamental human rights and 
freedoms.” Despite the international vertlict, Peking persisted in 
its extermination of the Tibetan culture. 

For his part, the Dalai lama set about his work: to keep hope 
alive for his people. In a statement released after his escape, he 
wrote “In spite of the atrocious crimes that the Chinese have com¬ 
mitted in our country, I have absolutely no hatred in my heart for 
the Chinese people. We should not seek revenge on tho.se who have 
committed crimes against us. The hope of all men, in the last analy¬ 
sis, is simply for peace of mind. My hope rests in lhe_ courage ol 
Tibetans and the love of truth and justice that is still in the heart 

of the human race.” . 

Tibet, a plateau at the heart of the Asian continent, is 15,IKK) 
feet above sea level; more than half the earth fs atmosphere and three- 
quarters of its moisture lie below. The climate is dry, the sum strong, 
the sky a radiant cobalt blue. Nomadic herders graze sheep and yak 
over the vast northern plains. Farmers cultivate barley and wheat 
in the mountain valleys of the south and cast. A landscape of awe¬ 
some vistas, where crystalline lakes Irozcn in wasteland alternate 
with warm valleys filled with bear, monkey and leopard, Tibet is a 
realm whose very nature is imbued more with, the limitless heavens 
it faces than with the tiny world out of which it has risen. 

Human beings first came to this world apart thousands of yeans 
ago. Of parent Mongolian stock, they had features that were .sharper, 
slightly more Caucasoid and less Oriental than their neighbors- 
closest in resemblance to the native American, They claimed tliat 
their land was once a shallow sea (the Sea of TethyKs) and that, with 
the water’s disappearance, a monkey and an ogress came to dwell 
alone in its immensity. The monkey was of a quiet, contemplative 
nature. He lived in a cave, absorbed in meditation. The ogress, 
on the other hand, was wrathful and stubborn—-a cannibal possessed 
by an insatiable sexual appetite. Her lonely cries carried across the 
countryside, for she had no one to mate with. Hearing her, the 
monkey Telt tremendous pity, abandoned his retreat, rushed to her 
side and agreed to father six children by her: the first Tibetans. 
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Born without tails and few other simian traits, the off-spring 
intermixed and multiplied. Those who took after their father were 
gentle, intelligent and considerate, Those who inherited their 
mother’s disposition were cruel and given to excess. By the time of 
Socrates, Confucius and Buddha, they had banded together in a 
powerful tribe, chosen their first king and begun to form a nation. 
They called themselves Bodpa (people from Bod) and were generally 
feared for their barbarianism, For the first millennium and a half 
of their existence—thirty-two kingships in all—they unequivocally 
took after their mother. For the next 1200 years, however, the seed 
of their father’s spirit flourished. The Bodpa, or inhabitants of 
Thubet (Tibet, as their Mongolian neighbors called it), became 
.serene and sell-effiicing. 

The change had taken place with the advent of Buddhism in the 
early seventh century. Tibet’s thirty-third king, Tsongtsen Gampo, 
had invited Shanta Rakshita, one of the most renowned Buddhist 
scholars in the world, to teach the dharma in Lhasa. Within eleven 
ycar.s he was back in India, insisting that the Tibetans were too wild, 
the forces of evil too strong, for a peaceful faith to ever take hold. 
Undaunted, the king sent for another great saint, this one known 
not for his intellect but for his potent siddhis, or tantric powers. 
Padma Sambawa (the Lotus Born One) arrived in Tibet, supposedly 
by flying part of the way. Treating the people like unruly children, 
he glutted them with “miracles,” thereby winning their faith and 
undermining the influence of the numerous shamans. Their attention 
gained, Guru Rimpochc (as he is fondly known by Tibetans) pro- 
[ cceded to preach the nonviolent precepts of the M6.Ah.s.-dharma. 
H All life is precious, Guru Rimpoche taught the Tibetans, but 
human life is the most priceless of all. It alone holds the greatest 
potential for freedom. The universe is populated by sentient beings, 
all helplessly moving from one incarnate existence to another. Every 
single one seeks happiness and comfort. Yet due to their ignorance 
of the true nature of reality, they become subject to the endemic 
sufferings of physical life. Emotions such as anger and desire cause 
further pain. Recognizing that all beings suffer from this state of 
dtikluit or “unsatisfactoriness,” the Buddha taught that a great com¬ 
passion to free everyone—from the tiniest insect upward—should 
be cultivated as the basis of one’s own quest for peace, 
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The Tibetans were so deeply inspircii by this vision that they for¬ 
got their goal of forming a state and began seeking enlightenment 
with unmitigated fervor. Armies disbanded, Ihcii solidieis becoming 
monks. Hunting and fishing ceased altogether. The killing of the : 
smallest creature was looked on with abhorrence. Soon their was not 
a village without a gompa (place of meditation) (tr a family without 
a full-time practitioner of the dlmmi. One out of every lour Tibetans 
became either a monk or a mm. Thousands jonrned to India to : 
study at such Buddhist universities us Nalamlu: many more scaled | 
themselves in caves for protracted contcinidation, livery peak .soon 
had its hermit, and the world’.s largest monasteries--hoiLsing up 
to 10,000 monks-spriing forth in the populous lowlands. Scholars 
equaled their Indian foreluthers in dialectical linessc. The entire 
Buddhist canon survived the Moslem tlestriiction that ensued in 
India. In short, what had been a nulinientary culture, seizing on i 
religion as both catalyst and guide, swiftly lualiired into a civilization 1 
that, for the energy of its spiritual ctulcavors and the degree of its 
metaphysical sophistication, was imlike any other the world has 
known, 

Crucial to the contimiity of this trausliumation was the dis¬ 
appearance of the traditional monarchy in favor of religious rule. 
Bodhisattvas, who were believed to be suIUciently evolved to depart 
cyclic existence forever but who chose, out of compassion, to be 
reborn and lead others on, gained preeminent pcssitions in society. ; 
Some 4000 of these so-callcd tiilkm, or “inearmites.” came to he j 
recognized. Discovered in early childhood, they were said to be the 
returned spirits of various Indian and Tibetan saints. The Dalai 
Lama, the first of whom was recognized in the mid-seventoenth 
. century, gained sufficient power (with Mongol backing) to tmify the 
entire country under his aegis, Believed to be a direct manifestation 
in human form of the Bodhisattva of Infinite Compassion Chenrezi, 
his fifth incarnation established the scat of government in Lhasa 
and began a rule of peace and prosperity that essentially lasted 
unimpeded into the second half of this century. 

The loss of Tibet remains one of the most dramatic md msettling 
stories of the past twenty years. Yet few people have heard it in full 
and fewer still are aware of its prescnHky dimemlom. This year 
marks the twentieth anniversary of the takeover of Tibet by the People’s 


Republic of China. The 100,000 survivors who managed to escape now 
live scattered around the globe—in Europe, Canada, the United 
States, Taiwan and more than forty large-scale settlements in India. 
In the two decades since their exodus, they have succeeded not only in 
obtaining economic self-sufficiency, but also in preserving their culture. 
The survivors have built schools, libraries, hospitals, crafts centers 
and monasteries, all founded along indigenous Tibetan lines. Their 
practice of Buddhism—the central fact of Tibetan life —remains 
undiminished. In the southern Himalayas at least, the Tibetan year 
still turns, revolving on an ancient round of public pageants and sacred 
ceremonies. 

Despite all of this external success, the lives of the refugees are 
internally shattered. Since 1959, they haven't heard a word from 
home. Nor have they been able to visit. They don't even know if their 
parents are alive. What they do know is that the future of the Tibetan 
race and culture lies with them alone. 

According to reports, Tibet today is a society enslaved. An occu¬ 
pation army of 300,000 maintains order. Freedom of speech and 
movement are forbidden, dissent punished by public execution. Since 
the takeover, 1 million Tibetans have died or vanished. Children are 
routinely removed from their homes to be raised in “minority institu¬ 
tions," while mixed marriages between Han men and Tibetan women 
are actively promoted in an open effort to dilute the race. Some 5000 
to 6000 monasteries have been destroyed, their clergy forced to defrock 
or suffer internment in labor camps. Though resistance continues- 
nine movements and forty-four revolts have been squashed between 
1962 and 1976—there is little left of the inimitable civilization that was 
Tibet. 
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ONE MONTH IN TIBET |: 

BY TSULTRIM CHHONPHEL TERSEY j 

i: 

On the morning of the 30th April, I went to the Chinese Embassy j- 

in Kathmandu immediately after breakfast. There was a Chinese ! 

official outside the gate talking to a Tibetan residing in Nepal who } ■ 

also wanted a visa to visit his relatives in Tibet. The Chinese said he [ 

had to attend an urgent meeting and asked him to come back after a j 

couple of days. Then I went to him and said in English that I was a i 

Tibetan from Switzerland and carry a visa for Tibet from the Chinese 
Embassy in Bern. I showed him my Swiss Identity Certificate with 
the visa and asked to make arrangements for my entering the 
country. I was taken inside and in a small office we talked for a while. 

He told me there are vehicles going to Lhasa from the border and I j 

could go there anytime I liked. They, said they don’t have a car there | 

and so I’d have to hire a taxi to go to the border. So I went to the bor- [. 

der right after lunch and arrived there about 4:30 in the afternoon. I 

There I went to the Nepalese checkpost to report my departure for 
Tibet. All three Nepalese officials who were there took me near the I 

bridge and called the Chinese guard at the other end, and explained i 

to him about me. The guard could only speak Chinese and a few i 

words of Nepali. Ttried a little Tibetan with him and all he could j : 

reply was '‘Ha go song ’" (Understood). Finally I managed to explain i 

to him that we need a Tibetan-speaking person to translate for us. | 

Then from the Chinese checkpost, a Tibetan about 21-22 years old s 

came. I explained to him the purpose of my being there and said I j 

wanted to go into Tibet immediately. The Chinese replied he can’t i 

let anyone through without orders from his superiors and had to 
telephone them first. He explained the border is closed at 4 in the i 

afternoon and there was no one there with proper authority. After i 

making the call he asked me to wait for a while for the reply. I 
complained to him for long time and tried to impress him by showing J 

him my visa which, I said, was issued directly from Peking. After a j 

while, he seemed a little intimidated and assured me that a vehicle I 

would come to pick me in an hour. i- 

I 

' ' ■ I 


When there was no vehicle after an hour, I again started 
complaining to him. He looked quite scared by now. The Tibetan 
interpreter—he was from Lhokha (in southern Tibet)—also 
said he’d like to help me but was powerless. He said the Chinese 
is really scared and when I do get into Tibet would I please 
not complain about them to the authorities? I assured him 
that I won’t. We sat there on the bridge chatting for about 
half-an-hour. He seemed genuinely pleased to talk to me. Then I 
advised him to go back to the Chinese check-post; otherwise his 
companion might get suspicious. I came back to the Nepalese check- 
post and waited there. Finally, at about 9:30 Nepalese time, which 
turned out to be 12 midnight Chinese time, a jeep came for me. 

There were two Tibetans inside the jeep—their names were Tenzin 
and Bhuchung. They took me to the other side of the bridge and to 
a small guest house where they gave me some hot water and Chinese 
tea. I was in Dam (pronounced Tramo by the Chinese). Then Tenzin, 
speaking in a loud voice as if addressing a huge gathering said: 
“The Party is happy to welcome any compatriot who comes here 
from abroad. And we also welcome you....” It was a long lecture 
and he talked about the policy of liberalization adopted by the 
Chinese Government, etc. There was no point in replying to these, 
and they also didn’t seem to expect any answer, because later when I 
asked them a few simple questions, they just looked at each other 
and didn’t reply. By that time it was about 2 a.m. I was shown to a 
small room and told to sleep there. 

At 8 in the morning, a very young Chinese who introduced him¬ 
self as a clerk in the Guest House, came to me and again delivered a 
short lecture similar to the one I heard at night. Having got over 
that, he said that since I came too late last night there was no one to 
check my luggage and would I come to the check-post again that 
morning? At the check-post I was given some Chinese tea and told 
that they would come in the evening to look through my luggage. 
I told them that was fine with me and that I had nothing to hide. All 
I had apart from personal belongings was a few lengths of woollen 
cloth as presents for my parents. Everything else I had was entered 
in my passport. A while later I asked them again when they were 
coming for the checking. They said now thy’ve decided not to come. 
“Since you are a Tibetan compatriot, we trust your words, and you 
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can go on your way now,” they said. 

Back at the guest house there were five Tibetans: Tcnzin was ' 
from Lhasa; Bhuchung from Rinpung, Tsang; Pema from Shigatse; 
Tsamchoe from Tsona, and her husband Wangehuk, who appeared 
to be the top Tibetan at the guest house. 

That day-the 1st May- being the Communist Day, they were 
picnicking near the guest house, and called me to join them. They 
had a large pot of chmg (Tibetan beer) and a bottle marked 
“brandy”, which they offered to me, saying, “This is brandy from 
Peking.” I tasted the liquor and found that it was an ordinary local | ^ 

brew. I told them that it was not brandy because 1 come Irora the j 

land of brandy and know what it tastes like. They looked very ( 

embarrassed and insisted that I had some anyway. j 

I remarked that they were all Tibetans there and asked if it was | 

like that everywhere. Could we, for instance, talk Ireely and frankly ? 1 

Would it put them in trouble afterwards? Tlicy said there is nothing } 

to worry about and that I could freely visit their homes and talk to j 

them. We stayed drinking and talking till about 4 p.m. Tlicn they | 

said since I had come to my country after 2(3 years, they would like ; 

to invite me to their house for a typical Tibetan meal. The meal ; 

consisted of cooked meat and tsampa made out of peas. They also i; 

made some Tibetan tea for me saying 1 probably haven’t had it for 1 

the last 20 years. I said we drink Tibetan tea in Switzerland every | 

day. There is plenty of tea leaves in India. We get it Ixom there. Do j 

you also get butter, they asked? I said, “Switzerland is a prime j 

producer of butter in the world. The.se days it isiamous for watches; | 

before that it was famous for butter.” [ 

After a while, a woman came with a message tlut the head of the 1 

Dam Uyon Lhenkang (Revolutionary Committee) was on the phone I 

and wanted to meet me. While I was getting ready to go, he came j 

there himself. His name was Lee Slmowan, but actually he was a I 

Tibetan and his original name wa.s Ngawang. He also made the j 

now-familiar lecture of welcome and said if I wanted anything I 1 

was to let him know. They informed me that they have now arranged I 

a formal welcome for me at the guest house. ! 

At the guest house, they had Chinese tea, liquor, biscuits and ’■ 

sweets laid' on the table. After repeating the lecture, Ngawang asked | 

me when did 1 intend to leave for Lhasa and would I give him the | 


names of my parents and other relatives in Lhasa. I said that actually 
I had supplied these to the Chinese embassy in Switzerland about a 
year ago, but he could also have it if he desired. So I gave him the 
names and said that I wanted to head for Shigatse immediately. He 
said that I wouldn’t reach there if I left that evening. I insisted that I 
wanted to get as much into the country as possible without any 
further delay. He asked me to wait for 3 or 4 days, explaining that he 
would have to send a telegram to Lhasa and also one to Shigatse for 
transport. In the meantime, would I have some more tea, cigarettes, 
etc? I had some and asked them if they wanted a drink. When they 
said “yes” I opened a bottle of Scotch for them. Then I said: “You 
make a lot of propaganda outside about great preparations here to 
receive Tibetans visiting from abroad. But when I got here yesterday, 

I had the most difficult time of my life. I was hungry, thirsty and cold 
for several hours. I didn’t have so much difficulty even when I was 
escaping from here in ’59. I’ll always remember this experience.” 

They apologised, saying the guest house has been opened only 
recently and that I was the first visitor. They said they were not 
experienced enough and asked me to forgive them for the incon¬ 
venience. Eventually, I said that if transport for me did not arrive 
by the third day, I would return to Kathmandu and wait there until 
they informed me that the transport was ready, I said I couldn’t stay 
in such a remote place, without proper amenities. “In any case, time 
is valuable to me”, I added, “and I shall have to return to Switzer¬ 
land on a certain date and I have no time to sit around doing nothing 
like you people seem to have.” They said there was no need to return 
to Kathmandu and that they would make sure the transport is there 
the following day. 

It was dinner time now. They said there was a film show after 
dinner and that it was a very good film and would I like to see it? It 
was a Chinese who had come to inform me of this. Later I asked the 
Tibetans what it was about. They said the plot was like a traditional 
Tibetan story: it was about a flower which fufillled all your wishes if 
yon prayed to it? I said that sounds very good. The Chinese teach 
that there is no gods or demons, so I’ll be interested in seeing this 
film. So we carried folding chairs and climbed a very steep hill to see 
the film.It was being screened outside a military headquarters. The 
audience consisted of soldiers-mostly Chinese, but there were many 
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Tibetans too. They all seemed very young, between 16 and 25 years 
of age, I would say, Even at the film show they had brought their 
guns' and other weapons. There was something wrong with the 
projector and it took them about two hours to repair it. I was about 
to leave when it started. 

It was indeed a film about magic and gods and I took it as a good 
omen: seeing a film on these subjects as soon as I entered Tibetan 
soil. After that there was a film about soldiers and peasants, I didn’t 
want to see it and returned to the guest house. 

During the film, I chatted with Turing Ngawang, He was from 
Powo Tramo, near Cliamdo, but was mostly stationed in Kongpo- 
Nyitri as a Chinese cadre. I told him that I was a Bapn (a native of 
Bathang, eastern Tibet) and remarked we were both Khampas. I in¬ 
formed him that the person who had led the PIA into Tibet—Bapa 
Phimtsog Wangyal—was one of my uncle.s. Now I hear he is in prison 
and some say he has already been killed. He expressed surprise and 
said he knows Pliuntsog Wangyal He told me not to worry because 
Phimtsog Wangyal was alive and well, in Peking. He also said there 
are many other Bapas among cadres in the Tibet Autonomous 
Region as well, 

In Shigatse 

On May 3, my jeep arrived and at about 11 a.m. I left Dam for 
Shigatse. I was accompanied by a Tibetan called Tsewang Norbu. 
The journey lasted about 11 hours~I reached Shigatse at 10 p.m. 
Tsewang Norbu was very helpful in answering my qucstion.s during 
the journey as we passed through Nyalam, Dhingri, etc. It was the 
harvest season: I could see hundreds of people working In the fields. 
They were all wearing chuba (Tibetan national costume). Later I 
thought about it and it seemed stage-managed because in towns like 
Shigatse and Lhasa, cliubas were a very rare sight indeed. Moreover, 
I heard that a few days before my arrival ,they were instructed to wear 
chubas. Another thing I noticed was very young children—between 
seven and 15-working in the fields, looking very dirty and tired. I 
asked Tsewang Norbu how come such small children were working. 
Aren t there schools for them? He said that there were schools but 
perhaps the parents brought them along in the fields to help them 
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finish their work quicker. 

Notwithstanding the chubas, all the people I met on the way 
were in extremely poor condition. You could tell it by looking at 
their faces, hands and feet. We stopped at Dhingir Gangkar for 
lunch. There was a big communal canteen there, but there was no 
food. In the kitchen, there was a young girl. She told me her name 
was Yankyi and she was 22 years old. Her parents were in Shigatse 
and she had not seen them for two years. There was no food except 
a few Yoshang Bhalay (fried Tibetan bread), which were about five 
days old, Yankyi served us that bread and a mug of hot water each, 
Before leaving, I told Yankyi that if she wanted to see her parents in 
Shigatse, I would be happy to take her along. She said she won’t 
get the leave and looked very sad. 

The jeep was made in Peking and not at all in good condition. 
There were several breakdowns on the way. Between Dam and 
Shigatse, we had to stop 12 times for repairs. And the road was very 
bumpy. There were no proper metalled roads. They were barely good 
enou^ for vehicles to drive. When another vehicle passed you from 
the other direction, it left somuch dust that you could see nothing 
for a long while. 

About my fare, I was told in Dam that the usual rate for Khat- 
saras (ethnic Tibetans of Nepalese nationality who are permitted to 
travel between Tibet and Nepal on business) was RMP 45 from 
Dam to Lhasa. 1 RMP was equal to 7 Nepalese rupees, and 90 
RMP was equal to 100 Swiss francs. They said since I was a tourist it 
would be slightly higher for me. On the way I also saw yaks and some 
people on horsebacks carrying guns. I did not know whether they 
were security guards and usually seen there. 

At Shigatse, there was another small guest house. A young 
Chinese gave me some water to wash myself. I was covered with dust 
all over. He also made the welcome speech. I was not at all well 
because I had also caught a little cold from the film show at Dam 
when it drizzled a little towards the end. Add to that the tiresome 
journey. The road was so bad that my suitcase kept on the back seat 
fell off the jeep six times. I kept on telling the driver-who was a 
Chinese—to drive slower, but he would not listen. 

At Shigatse, I complained about his driving and informed them 
that I was ill. At once, two doctors and a nurse—all Tibetans— 
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were brought to me. I was also short of breath and needed oxygen. 
The doctor felt my pulse, gave me an injection and told me that my 
blood pressure had risen. It was considered very dangerous because 
many people in Tibet had died of it. 

Hospitality in Shigatse was very satisfactory, and there also I was 
asked to let them know should I have any complaints. They advised 
me to take a rest the next day instead of proceeding immediately for 
Lhasa. In the morning I desired to visit the Tashi Lhunpo Monastery. 
When I got there everything was arranged to receive me. First of all 
I was asked to take a rest in the reception room, where tea, sweets 
and cigarettes were laid out for me. 

There were no monks in robes to be seen anywhere. The in¬ 
charge said he was a monk, but he was wearing chuba and a felt 
hat. Another jnonk—the caretaker-was in shirt and trousers. The 
images in the chapels seemed in good condition. The Chinese said 
that I could take photographs outside but not inside. In the middle 
of the images there was a throne. When I asked if it was the Panchen 
Lama she said “yes”. I asked if the Panchen Lama stops there during 
his periodic visits from Peking. Again he said “yes” and I asked if 
he had been there recently. No, not since ’62, he answered. I said 
that the Chinese had proclaimed sometime back that the Panchen 
Lama was in Lhasa and installed in place of the Dalai Lama. 
Suddenly the caretaker’s expression changed probably because he 
got some sign from the Chinese escort standing behind me. So I 
decided not to press him on. Back in the reception room, I asked 
him how many monks there were in Tashi Lhunpo. Answer: About 
300. But they can’t stay in robes. During day-time, they have to 
work in the fields. Only the caretaker and the incharge are kept in 
the monastery to look-after it. The incharge was about 42 and he 
said he has been a monk since the age of seven. Asked if he still says 
prayers these days, he said: “Under the Party’s genuine policy, any¬ 
one is free to practise religion...He then went on about Marx 
and Lenin. When I repeated my question, he said he still retains 
some faith. Regarding prayers, he said, under the Party’s policy 
those who want to pray are free to do so, but those who don’t want 
to, don’t have to, and there was no force on them. The monk and I 
were sitting together on one side of the table while the Chinese escort 
and some Tibetan cadres were on the other side. Every time I asked 


the'monk something, he answered looking at the Chinese. I said to 
the Chinese: “The monk keeps looking at you instead of answering 
my questions directly. He seems very scared of you, doesn’t he?” 
The Chinese said: “Oh, no. He can say anything he likes.” After 
that the monk looked at me while answering my questions. But what¬ 
ever he said sounded like a prepared speech and was not a direct 
answer to my question. 

Outside, I asked the Chinese if I was free to go anywhere. He 
said I was if I did not lose my way. So I went to the old part of the 
town to look at the shops. The Chinese also turned up there but stood 
at a little distance from me. I met an old, sick woman. She said she 
was 67 but looked much older probably because of her ill health. 
She said she was from Lhasa and has for a long time been suffering 
from all sorts of diseases and that she can’t live without tea and 
tsampa. I asked: “Why don’t you go to the hospital?” She: “They 
wouldn’t attend to old people at the hospital because we cant 

Q.: Do you receive pension from the government? A: None. If I 
could work I get a little money; otherwise I starve. 

I thought of giving her some money, but the Chinese was looking 
from a distance and I wasn’t sure that she’d be allowed to keep the 
money once I left that place. So, instead I said to her: “Please don’t 
worry. I am a Tibetan from abroad. Previously we were caUed re¬ 
actionaries, but nowadays, we are called compatriots and welcomed 
back. Please don’t fear and say everything you wish to say to me.” 
She said she didn’t have anything else to say; all she wanted was some 

tsampa and tea. „„ 

I went around town with a camera. I saw many young Tibetans 
too. At first they seemed to think I was a Japanese, so when I spoke 
to them in Tibetan they looked pleasantly surprised and asked me 
personal questions. They seemed pleased to hear that I was going to 
Lhasa to visit my parents. Both old and young people openly 
expressed their happines at meeting me. They didn’t seem to be 

afraid of anything there. > , „ 

When I returned to the guest house, 12 members of the Reception 
Committee were waiting for me. After more refreshments and 
speeches, I asked what I had to pay for my transport from Dam to 
Shigatse. It was RMP 64-about 70 Swiss francs. I was told that the 
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fare from Shigatse to Lhasa would be slightly less, The reception 
committee told me that in Shigatse, there was a relative of Mr. Phala 
(former representative of the Dalai Lama in Switzerland, now 
retired), Mrs. Kyihuk. She had heard that all her relatives were in 
Switzerland and wanted to talk to me. I said, of course, 1, knew the 
Phalas well and agreed to meet her. I thought this would be an 
opportunity for a free and frank exchange of information about the 
real situation in Tibet, But when I met her all she would do was 
repeat Chinese speeches. I said I wasn’t interested in such talks 
and if she had any message or letters for Mr. Phala I would be happy 
to take them. She said there was not much time, but if I called on her 
on my way back frcm Lhasa, we could talk comfortably. I promised 
to do so. 

In Lhasa 

r reached Lhasa at 4 p.m, on 5th May. We passed through 
Gyangtse and on the way I stopped several times to take photo¬ 
graphs. The journey took us seven hours. I noticed on the way that 
all the old fortresses {dzongs, used as district headquarters before 
1959) were destroyed. I asked my companion, Tsewang Norbu, the 
reasons and he told me, “Some of them crumbled because of old 
age; and some were destroyed by the masses to show hatred for the 
old authority.” Outside Shigatse, I saw a monastery called Zhalu 
Gonpa. I asked how many monks were there in it. Answer: Before 
1959, about 3,800. Today, none. 

At the Lhasa Reception Otilce, two Tibetans were waiting for 
me~Lhoyang, who is from Gyerong, and Sotop, from Lhasa itself. 

I was to know gradually that Lhoyang was completely pro-Chinese. 
They told me that they have traced my family in Lhasa and both 
parents as well as seven brothers and sisters were alive and well. I 
was given the choice of either staying there at the guest house or at 
home with my parents. I said I’d like to stay at home most of the 
time, but could they also keep the room at the guest house so that I 
could come there sometimes for a wash or something; of course. I’d 
pay for it. As soon as 1 heard about my parents, I started weeping 
and couldn’t stop throughout the subsequent conversation. 

So after cleaning up, I went home. It turned out that when I 


arrived at the guest house, my sisters were waiting outside. Of course, 
we didn’t recognise each other. They had gone home and told my 
parents that it wasn’t me that had arrived, but some Japanese. 
They were all sad and thought the Chinese were deceiving them for 
some reason saying that their son had come from abroad for a visit. 
They thought some stranger would be brought to them and tried to 
pass of as their son. My mother remembered that I had a deep scar 
on my hand and decided to check it when I arrived. Besides, the 
Chinese had been saying all the time that the Tibetans who went 
abroad are suffering from various diseases, lack of food, disunity 
among themselves and all sorts of other problems. So they expected 
me to look like a poor beggar, weak and bare footed. My father was 
even thinking of buying a pair of shoes for me. Of course, I went 
to see them in decent clothes and looking quite healthy. Outside 
my home, my parents and nearly 50 neighbours were waiting to see 
me. There was no end to the tears of happiness when I arrived. 

During the last twenty years, there was hardly any Tibetan who 
did not have to undergo a great deal of suffering. But my family was 
specially hit. That was mainly because when Phuntsog Wangyal, a 
former top official of the Communist regime, fell from grace, my 
father and all his other brothers were harassed and accused of being 
Kuomintang spies. He was subjected to thamzing (Struggle sessions) 
and tortured for many years. My three brothers and four sisters—I 
am the eldest—were doing labouring work. My sister was doing hard 
work can'ying rocks since the age of ten, and I saw her back was full 
of wounds and scars. They have never been to school and did not 
know anytliing. However, the parents had taught them a little 
Tibetan at home and the two elder sisters could write a little. They 
didn’t know any Chinese at all. They bad time for nothing but work. 
As soon as a wound appeared on the back, it was bandaged, and 
back to work without any rest. They were made to carry rocks in 
baskets and were paid according to the number of baskets. My 
father also worked and there was no special provision for his old age. 

Upon entering Lhasa, I saw many Tibetans on both sides of the 
road. Seeing their poor clothes and general appearance, I couldn’t 
help crying. They were unbelievably poor. Among the youngsters, 
hardly anyone was in Tibetan dress. But many of the elders wore 
Tibetan dress. My parents explained that Tibetan dress were not 
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sacouraged and, in any case, the rationed clotlt was not cnougli to 

mate ctate. So they all had to make ainese suits. 

I was told that I could rest for a day and that the following day I 
had to go to the Foreign Office to show my passport, At the foreign 
office, there was lots of discussions about my passport. I told them 
that it was a passport issued by the Swiss Government for Tibetan 
refugees. But they wouldn’t believe me and insisted that it was a 
passport for Swiss nationals. None of the Chinese officers knew 
anything about my passport, A few could speak a few words of 
English, but knew no German, French or Italian—the languages on 

my passport, _ 

A Tibetan official and a Chinese official came to see me. They 
were said to be of equal rank, but it was apparent that the Chinep 
made all the decisions. After the usual welcoming speech, they said 
that there are great progress being made in Tibet “which you arc 
seeing for yourself. You’ve been hearing a lots of malicious rumouns 
abroad; you haven’t heard the facts. Now you can see the realities 
for yourself. As the Chinese saying goes, ‘Seeing one is better than 
hearing about a hundred.’ So now you’ll sec that the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party has turned Tibet into something that it never was.’’ 

I replied: “When you brought the PLA into Tibet, you promised 
lots of progress. But I haven’t so far seen anything to be impressed 
with. For example, India is a very poor country. But in the last 20 
years they have really changed a great deal, In comparison, nothing 
much has happened in Tibet, Anyway, I’d be seeing more in the next 
few days.” I was sure the interpreter was not translating everything 
accurately. His translations seemed a lot shorter than what I was 
saying. Incidentally, I asked them if they still considered me a 
“reactionary.” I said that I was 11 years old when I left Tibet and 
at that time I didn’t know if the Chinese had done anything bad, but 
neither did I know if they had donq anything good. They replied, 
“We don’t consider people like you rectionaries because you were 
young at that time. But there are a few people who opposed the 
masses and it is those people we regard as reactionaires, You need 
not worry about yourself.” 

Now there was the question of my jeep fare. It was my fifth day 
in Lhasa when I told them I wanted to settle tliat account, They told 
me that there was a little error when I paid the fare upto Shigatse, 


“It seems you were, only charged RMP 64 from Dam to Shigatse. 
That was actually only the cost of petrol. The total charge is higher. 
Actually, foreign tourists are charged twice the total cost, but since 
you are a Tibetan compatriot we’ll charge you the same rate as the 
ordinary Tibetans here.” So the revised rate was as follows: Dam to 
Shigatse, RMP 283. Shigatse to Lhasa, RMP 213. After a rough 
calculation I realized that I had to spend more than 1000 Swiss 
francs on the two-way journey alone. Secondly, I had hired a jeep 
that morning to go to the Mentse Khang (Medical centre) for treat¬ 
ment and after that to the foreign office and thence back home. They 
charged me RMP 50 for that. They said it was the same rate whether 
you use the jeep for a few minutes or for the whole day. I boasted that 
I would pay it even if it was RMP 100 a day. Thus I paid RMP 250 
for the five days in Lhasa that I had used the jeep occasionally. I 
commented that you claim to do a great deal for fellow-Tibetans 
but charging such exhorbitant rates for transport was plain robbery, 
and that I hadn’t read about such expensive transport in the Peking 
Review. There were more expenses after that. The room I had at 
Shigatse was RMP 2 a day. I thought it was the same here, so I 
i had kept the room even if I was staying with my parents. However, 

‘ when I was making the payments, they charged me RMP 15 a day for 

I it. So I told them that I didn’t want to keep the room anymore. 

I The facilities in the guest houses I had been to were very poor. 

I There were no water connection in any of them. Even for washing, 

they had to bring water in a jug and I had to wash in a bowl. Toilets 
in the guest house, as well as throughout Lhasa, were the same as in 
old days. No flush, no water—just a hole dug in the ground. There 
is another guest house in Lhasa—meant for foreigners. Perhaps that 
I has better facilities. 

One day I was invited along with my parents to a welcome dinner 
by the Reception Committee. Incidentally, the two guides assigned 
to me—Lhoyang and Sotop, visited me at borne throughout the day 
with small messages like that. Anyway, the dinner started with a 

! meeting. It was mostly talks about what progress has been made in 

1 Tibet and vdiat new projects were being carried out. After that they 

i asked me about the Tibetans in Switzerland. I said there were about 

I 1,200 Tibetans in Switzerland and all of them were employed with 

!: salaries not less than 2000 Swiss francs a month. They remarked the 
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cost of living also must be high. I said that it is, but supposing a 
husband and a wife were both employed, every month they coi^ 
save the husband’s salary and easily meet all their expenses with the 
wife’s salary. Similarly, regarding education, I continued, young 
Tibetans know four or five languages. I was asked what hmgiages 
did I know. I replied that besides Tibetan, linglish, Hindi and 
German, I knew Italian because I had been to an Ita tan University. 
What did I study there? I said that among other things I studied 
communist philosophy and knew my Marx and Lenin quite we 1. Of 
course, I have studied something else at university, but I felt like 

ny obsemtions m Tibet so to. I said that I did have suggestions to 
make, but most probably they would not be carried out. A'lyway, I 
began, “As you know very well, 1 have been a refugee since 1959, and 
because of the efforts of His Holiness the Dalai l.ama, I got cdu- 
cation, food and shelter. Secondly, since you have announced that 
you have opened the door to all visiting Tibetans and make a lot ot 
your policy of liberalization, I decided to make this visit and leave 
my fate in your hands. On the way, some foreign reporters had asked 
me whether I had no fear for my personal safety. I .said I was fairly 
confident that I would not be killed. Even if you did decide to kill 
me, I am just one person who has willingly taken the risk. But the 
whole world is looking to see what happens to me. So it would be 
highly embarrassing to your country.” They replied that they were 
very happy to hear that I did not listen to the malicious rumours 
and decided to make the trip with complete faith in the words of the 
Party and the Government. They asked me to make my suggestion.s 
frankly. 

I said: “My first suggestion concerns future Tibetan visitors from 
abroad. I felt very sad when my parents asked me if I had not 
brought them watches or any other gifts from Switzerland. I was 
given to understand that I was not allowed to bring anything like 
that, so I had not. Anywhere else in the world gifts are exempted 
from duties. So you must consider letting future visitors bring gifts 
to tbeir relatives. Secondly, you announce that there is a policy of 
liberalization in Tibet. Now that I have seen a little of the conditions 
here, it is very difficult to believe in your policies. We know from 
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reliable sources that there have been famines and starvation in 
Tibet since the arrival of the Chinese. In the olden days no one had 
heard of such things. There were a few cases of travellers being 
frozen to death in high mountains, but there never was scarcity of 
food. But such conditions exist since the Chinese occupation and 
this fact is recorded even in the records of the United Nations.” 
They said that it was all propaganda and refused to admit it. 

“Because of these facts,” I continued, “if I went back and told the 
other Tibetans in exile that everything is fine in Tibet, no one would 
believe me. So if you want to convince them you should send more 
people out than those coming in. When they go out, maybe our exiled 
government will provide them hospitality. Even if they don’t, there is 
a Communist Party of Tibetans in exile now and I’m sure they’ll look 
after them. They can go on pilgrimage to Bodh Gaya and other holy 
places. There is still this devotion to religion among at least 85% of 
the Tibetans here. So far as I can see there is not one Tibetan in Tibet 
who docs not wish to go on such a pilgrimage. In olden days, people 
used to travel on foot from as far away as Amdo to visit Bodh Gaya. 
So you should send more people out if you want to practise your 
policy of liberalization.” 

They said that that was a good idea and if anybody wishes to go 
on such pilgrimages they would be allowed to do so. So I continued 
my suggestions, “I’ve told you about my work and income in 
Switzerland. As a visitor I find it very expensive here. It’s not too bad 
for me because I am quite well off. But in future, there^ may be 
visitors from Nepal and India, where the level of income is not so 
high. When tliey come here for a visit, they’ll realize how unfair your 
government is. One thousand Swiss franks is equal to about 9,000 
Nepalese rupees. They won’t have that much money to spend^on 
travel alone. You should really make your reception and hospitality 
as attractive as you make out in your propagndaa. I ve been to 
many parts of the world and have found out that transport is most 
expensive in Tibet. When I talk to newsmen oustide, I shall certainly 
relate these personal experiences. So you’ll have to reconsider this 

^ They had lots of explanations to give. For instance, Chma pro¬ 
duces its own watches now and if lots of foreign watches entered the 
country, it would be difficult to find markets for Chinese watches. So 
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if anybody wants to bring in watches they’ll have to pay to They 
said that if no duties are charged on gifts in other countries that is 
their own business. They have their own rules here. 

Regarding sending people outside, they said there have been 
many people going out. I said that we heard you send only some 
members of the family and detain others in tlic countiy. You sliould 
give permits to everyone who wants to go out. 1 said 
if I wanted to take my parents out, you should let me. When 
talked like this my parents were visibly scared. So I to d the meeting: 
"My father and I have different ways of thinking. He has lived under 
you for 20 years whereas I have been in a free country since the age 
of 11 I have got a free mind and I express it freely. Moreover, you 
know that I am not a member of the Tibetan GovernmcntHii-cxilc. 
Nor do I hold any position in the Youth organisation. Nor am I a 
People’s Deputy. So whatever I say is my own personal opinion. If 
my father does something wrong, there is no need to punish me for 
' that. Similarly, if I do something, you should not punish my father 
for it.” They told my father not to worry and that they are very 
pleased with his son’s frank views. 

Then I asked Thinley, a former aristocrat, about the policy ol 
freedom of religion in Tibet. He said that frecdom of religion means 
anybody who wishes to practise religion is allowed to do so,^ but if 
he does not so wish, the Government can’t force him to. 1 said that 
the Government does not believe in gods and demons. For a while 
they looked at each other and then at me in contempt. Then Thinley 
said: “Marx and Lenin has said that the Government can tell the 
people not to....” (Tape not clear here, and there was no time to 
write to the narrator for clarification). I asked him how long did he 
study Marx and Lenin. He said that he had studied a little bit. I said 
that he wouldn’t stand a chance if we talked about Marx and Lenin. 
“I’ve studied them for six years and they never said that there is no 
religion, no god or that if there were, they should be exterminated. 
Freedom of religion means it is none of the Government’s business 
whether any member of the society wants to believe in religion or 
not. It is upto the people themselves. Your government, on one hand, 
preaches that there is no god or religion and that people must obey 
all the government declarations. But on the other hand, it siiys there 
is freedom of religion. People 1ms no choice there. Marx never said 
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anything like that; maybe Mao said it.” They said that there was no 
time for further discussion that day and would fix another date. But 
they did not. I learnt later that most of the prisoners in Tibet in 
recent years have been there on religious grounds. Among the youths, 
most were on political grounds, but even among them there were 
many religious prisoncr.s~~discovery of His Holiness’ pictures in their 
possession, secretly practising rituals, etc. 

Thinley used to come to me evei 7 day asking me if I Irnd enough 
food. There is a real problem of livelihood. In my home, there is no 
money. After receiving the monthly salaries, they are allowed to buy 
a little grain on ration. They don’t get any yak meat. Once a month, 
a little amount of tinned pork is brought from China, which is also 
rationed. Besides that, they get a little bit of vegetable and tsampa. 
So 1 told the Reception Committee that I needed yak meat, pork, 
rice and flour and that I would pay for them. Everything I had asked 
for was delivered the next day. They charged me slightly above the 
usual price for them. 

1 also desired to meet Lhawutara (a tormer aide of the Dalai 
Lama, now believed to be a top collaborator with the Chinese) and 
as many of the 34 recently released prisoners as possible. They 
promised to arrange the meeting. The meeting was arranged at the 
guc.st bouse and I was asked to pay about RMP 15 or 25-1 don’t 
remember exactly-for some Iruits and biscuits for tlie meeting. 
Rent lor hiring the guest house for that meeting was about RMP 
5*10. They said that most people are busy with work, but have arrang¬ 
ed for me to meet Lhawutara and three of the recently released 
prisoners. They were Lhamon Sonam (a former attendant of the 
Panchen Lama), Mendoepa and Shoekoepa (all former officials). 

Before talking about that meeting, I would like to go back a little. 
I have another uncle at Chengtu. He was a teacher at the Chengtu 
Nationalities School. He had studied Chinese for a long time and 
was an important official at the Amban’s Office in Lhasa during the 
KuominUing days. Three days before the meeting, he had sent a 
message desiring to meet me. He was usually allowed a month s 
annual leave when the government paid his fare for visiting home. 
However, he had recently been home during the Tibetan New Year, 
and so I had to pay his air fore—RMP 350, His name is Lobsang 
Gyaltsen and his Chinese name is Chang Shishi, and is a very 
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well known figure. He was , in prison for four years and was recently 
released. His new official post has not been decided yet. All of 
Phuntsog Wangyal’s brothers were imprisoned when he fell from 
grace. I discovered that I had about 100 relatives in office. About 
40 of them had been brought back to office about five years ago. 
When Uncle Lobsang Gyaltsen came to see me I told him about my 
desire to meet Lhawutara and others. He told me that at the 
meeting there will be political discussion and that I should prepare 
well what I would ask and what I would reply to their questions. 

He told me he still had faith in religion and told me to pray to 
His Holiness’ photograph. So I put the photograph before me— 
there was no altar in the house, of course—and recited two prayers to 
His Holiness. 

Meeting with Lhawutara 

I went to the meeting in ckk, Lhawutara and the others received 
me outside the guest house. They were also in chuba. There was also 
some photographers around. I had made it clear during the dinner 
with the Reception Committee that under no circumstance did I want 
to be photographed by them as I know that later they would try to 
use it in their propaganda magazines. So I refused to be photograph¬ 
ed with the four. The chairman of the Reception Committee assured 
me that it is only for remembrance and that it would not be used for 
propaganda. So they took photographs of me shaking hands with 
the four. When we were entering the guest house, Lhoyang and 
Sotop also followed. I acted as if I objected to their being there, 
They took the hint and left us alone. 

I directed most of my questions at Lhawutara. But before the 
actual discussions, I decided to try and break His morale a bit. So I 
said, “When I was a student at the Tibetan school in'Mussorie in 
India, there was also a boy called Lhawutara there. Is he by any 
chance a relative of yours?” He said, “Oh, yes, I remember—a son of 
my relative. How is he?” I said, “Through the grace of His Holiness 
he went to a good English school. And having finished it he is now 
working in the Tibetan Government office. He is doing veiy well.” 
Lhawutara kept quiet at that and looked very thoughtful. In fact, I 
don’t know whether Tender Lhawutara is now working for the 
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Tibetan Goveranent (actually, he is currently residing in the United 
States), but it was important to shake his confidence a bit by talking 
about his relative abroad. Usually, all Tibetans in Tibet deny that 
they have still relatives living abroad. After a while, I began by 
asking him what he had to say about his years in prison, 

Lhawutara: When I was sent to prison, I thought it was for life 
Then I studied Marxism-Leninism and Mao Tse-tung Thought and 
began to understand everything clearly. So I was released after three 
years. Even while in prison, I was not tortured or anything. 

Tersey: Do you still have faith in His Holiness? 

L: I don’t have much faith.' 

T: The Chinese say that there are lots of schools in Tibet now and 
all kinds of progress has been made here. But so far, I didn’t see any 
sign of progress. I saw hundreds of children working in the fields. 
How come they are not going to schools ? 

L; Eighty to ninety percent of the children have the right to go to 
school. They are taught Tibetan, Chinese and many other subjects. 
Those children you saw in the field were kept at home by their 
parents. 

T: Are you free to have political discussions? 

L:Yes. 

T: In the old society, you were a trusted secretary of His Holienss. 
You proved yourself to His Holiness and got to be a Dhmgyig 
Chenmo, You did not bribe your way up or anything like that. 

L: That’s right. 

T: How did you change your mind so soon and how did you lose 
your faith in His Holiness? 

L: When I was secretary to His Holiness I had the determination 
to do my best but even then we were not happy. We always had the 
fear of oppression from the one above us, the anxiety of the one equal 
to us getting an upper hand and added to it the one below us was a 
constant source of worry, not knowing what they will do next. All 
these worries, anxieties and fears are now past due to the kindness of 
the Party. The reason why I lost faith in His Holiness is because His 
Holiness kept the plan of his escape a secret from me. Though 
Surkhang and other ministers had a hand in excluding me from the 
plan, I take His Holiness as personally responsible for not confiding 
in- me and I was left with the impression that His Holiness is dis- 
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honest in his dealings. Moreover, the Chinese thought I knew about 
the plan and pestered me for a very long time. Due to these reasons, 

I lost my faith in His Holiness, completely. 

T: I was only 11 years old when I left Tibet. Due to my long 
years of study and stay abroad, I have begun to believe in the 
principles of socialism and communism. Though I do not have an 
official duty as a representative of Tibetan Government, but since 
I am a Tibetan I am of this strong opinion that from a child born 
today to an old man dying tomorrow, every Tibetan has the indi¬ 
vidual responsibility to struggle for the independence of Tibet, i 
would like to know what is your and your friends’ opinion on this. 

L: We have no specific opinion to express on this. But the 
independence of Tibet is an impossible thing. For centuries, Tibet 
has been an inseparable part of the Motherland and it can never be 
separated from it. History and many other things prove that Tibet is 
an inalienable part of China and nowhere is it mentioned that it is an 
independent nation. 

T: You know very well that Tibet was an independent nation. 
But you must say what you must say since it concerns the safety of 
your life and livelihood. But I would really like to know if it is your 
own opinion or the Chinese have forced you to say these things, 

L: These are my own opinions. 

T: If these are your own opinions, we have some points to debate 
over. First, how do you explain from history that Tibet is part of 
China? 

L: Tibet has been a part of China since the Vth Dalai when he 
had dealings with the Manchus. 

T: Leave aside Vth Dalai Lama but let us take history to the king 
Srongtsen Gampo, who obtained Gyasa (Chinese consort) as his 
queen. Are you saying that Tibet is a part of China since Gyasa 
came to Tibet from China? 

L: Yes, this is right. 

T: If so, (Napalese consort) came to be Srongtsen’s queen 
from Nepal, but why does not Nepal claim Tibet as their part? 

L: I don’t know about this. 

T: So, you do not know history properly. Gyasa was sent to 
Tibet by the Chinese emperor not because he considered Tibet as a 
part of China but he really had no choice since Srongtsen threatened 
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him with his military might, as you yourself know very well. 
Therefore, Tibet and China were two separate and independent 
nations and during Srongtsen’s rule, Tibet was an independent 
nation. So, now I do not need any more confirmation since you have 
agreed that Tibet was an independent nation during Srongtsen. 
Taking a personal example, you have an estate in Phenpo which 
belongs to you. If I live in your estate for a year or two and claim 
it is my own, will it be acceptable to you? 

L: Tibet has been a part of China ever since the Sakya rulers. All 
the Dalai Lamas were selected by means of the Serkhmg (Golden 
Vase Selection) which was done according to the order of the 
Chinese Emperor. 

T: Most of the selections of the Dalai Lamas have been done 
without resorting to the Golden Vase method. It was only the 
Chinese emperor who proclaimed that the Dalai Lamas are selected 
by Golden Vase method. In fact, Tibetans avoided this method, 
which you know well. 

What do you feel about regaining the independence of Tibet? 

L: I do not entertain any hope of regaining the independence of 
Tibet as Tibet has already become an inalienable part of China. Hope 
of an independent Tibet in the distant future is a dream. 

T: Hope of an independent Tibet may be a dream for you but for 
us it is a reality. There have been times in our history, when we have 
invaded and conquered China but now because China is powerful, it 
has conquered and subjugated Tibet. Genghis Khan conquered 
China but today no Mongols claim that China is an inseparable part 
of Mongolia. Because China is powerful, it has conquered and 
occupied Tibet, Inner Mongolia and East Turkestan, etc, but do you 
sincerely believe the Chinese when they claim these nations as their 
parts? 

At such questions, he had no reply and stayed with his head 
bowed down. So I requested him not to harbour such thoughts but 
pointed out that when he went to sign the 17-Points Agreement, he 
went as a representative of the Tibetan nation. 

L: You are wrong, I went to sign the 17-Points Agreement as a 
representative of Tibet region of China. 

T: But the Chinese have failed to respect and practise the 17- 
Points Agreement. 
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L; No, the Chinese have put into practise the 17-points 

Agreement. _ i a■ 

T: But only peaceful liberation was agreed to in the 17-Points 
Agrement while in the eastern province of Tibet, the Chinese 
attacked with violence and penetrated till Chamdo with arms. 

L: But the eastern provinces of Kham and Amdo arc not part of 

But you know very well that Kluim and Aindo are inseparable 
part of Tibet, 

To this, Kiigno Lhawutara had no reply and sat with his head 
' bowed down. When I was talking a,nd debating with Lhawutara who 
stayed with his head bowed down, 1 saw that Kugno Mendoepa was 
shedding tears. I also saw that Mendoepa had a cigarette in his 
hand which, he did not light for about half an hour. But he seemed to 
be afraid of Lhamoii Sonam Lhiindiip, who is reputed to be a Chinese 
stooge and is considered quite bud among 1 ibetan circles in Lhasa. 
He was on my right hand side. But the facial reaction of the three 
while I talked to Lhawutara was very .sweet-specially Mendaepa 
and Shoekoepa. But I also noticed that both of them were afraid of 
what I might ask them in front of the Chinese. So, I was asking my 
questions to Lhawutara only. 

In fact, the next day some Tibetans who came to meet me told me 
that they had met Mendoepa before the meeting and he had told 
them that he could not sleep the whole night dreading what questions 
I might ask him before the Chinese. Later, I also learnt that while we 
were, talking, many Chinese spies were outside. 

Now, coming back to the conversation with Lhawutara— 

T: Recently, there have been talks of His Holiness returning and 
moreover some months ago, you have spread rumours using words 
like Dalai bandit, etc, May I know your opinion on this? 

L: This is right. Sometimes, in our political vocabulary, some 
words like Dalai bandit have been used. But within these 20 years, 
many changes have taken place for the Tibetans in Tibet. If now the 
Dalai Lama, out of compassion for the Tibetans in Tibet, returns 
and works for the welfare and happiness of the Tibetans in Tibet, 
we will welcome him. If not, our attitude and policy will remain 
the same. 

T: It is not an easy thing for His Holine.ss to return. Even if he is 
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willing, the Tibetans, the UNO and all the countries who sympathise 
with the fate of Tibet will not allow it. If it is so easy to return to 
Tibet, there is no reason why we should stay in exile for 20 years. 
Only when a decision as to what is good and bad for the Tibetan.s is 
reached. His Holiness will return. Until then, it is useless for ymi to 
worry. Even if it takes another 30 to 40 years, he will only return 
when it is for the good of the 6 million Tibetans. 

So, how do you feel about the independence of Tibet? 

L: I have already replied and do not want to discuss the question 
any further. But which nations in the world support the Tibetan 
question in the UNO? 

T: In 1959, about 53 countries voted for Tibet. All these countries 
still support and sympathise with Tibet. But the reason why a deci¬ 
sion could not be reached at that time was because .super-powers like 
Russia were on the Chinese side. But the situation is reversed now, 
and Russia is proclaiming that Tibet is an independent nation and 
brought the issue into the UNO forum recently. And many docu¬ 
ments, some international, have established the tact that Tibet i.s an 
independent nation. For example, Tibetans in exile are living in 
about 16 different countries who are friendly with Tibet. His Holiness 
has visited all these countries and will soon visit these countries again, 
When the time comes, all these countries will rise up and support the 
Tibetan independence. So, you see, it is really useless for one person 
like you to say independence for Tibet is only a dream. 

L: We do not know anything about tlie outside Tibetans, and 
what they are doing. We are just like “frogs in the well who have not 

seen the ocean.” ,. l 

Lhamon Sonam: I am happier than before when I served m the 

. entourage of the Panchen Lama. 

T‘ But the Chinese have contradicted from wliat they have first 
promised and later practised. From 1950 to ’59 itself, many monas¬ 
teries were destroyed and people killed in Kham and Amdo pro¬ 
vinces though Mao has himself desired only a peaceful liberation 

Lhoman Sonam and Lhawutara confessed they did not know 

anything about such things. , . -.a 

T; Only now Tibet has been opened a little, but during -0 yeans, 
in China itself countless Chinese have been killed, imprisoned and 
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starved to death which the Chinese themselves are now disclosing 
through pamphlets and wall-posters in Peking itself. Do you know 
anything about such things? 

They said “no” to this question. 

The way I argued with Lhawuthara made all of them very happy. 
The very next day, Lhasa, I learnt, was full of discussions regarding 
the meeting. Tibetans told me that Lhawutara had a meeting with 
the Chinese just after our meeting finished. In the meeting he said 
that one Tibetan from exile has asked him these questions on the 
history and political status of Tibet to which he had no answers. 
When 18 visitors come, they will ask him similar questions and the 
Chinese must teach him how to answer such questions. To this, I 
heard that the Chinese told him to forget history and everything else 
but give a detailed account of the progress which the Tibetans have 
achieved within 20 years under the Chinese. This will be sulficient 
answer, they said. Again, back to the meeting. 

T: How long will the present policy of relaxation and leniency 
last? 

L: Under the perfect guidance of the party, this policy will remain 
unchanged. 

T: I would like to request you to spend your time in prayers and 
other religious activities. And I also request you, as the first Tibetan 
visiting Tibet, to try to release all the remaining prisoners in Lhasa 
and every other part of Tibet. 

L: Since you left Tibet when you were 11 years old and have 
come back after 20 years with good intention of requesting the re¬ 
lease of prisoners, we shall certainly do our best and inform our 
superiors regarding the same. Whatever you have told us will remain 
fresh in our minds since we have never heard them before. 

Evidence of Nationalism 

^ Prisoners in Tibet are countless. In Lhasa itself, there are many 
prisoners but it is hard to specify how many prisoners are in one 
prison. Most ofthese prisoners have been imprisoned since 1959 and 
are servingjife imprisonment and under death-sentence. For exam- 

ing His Holiness during Losar last year. People told me tha/99% 


of the Tibetans are for independence, but 1 %, mostly former aristo¬ 
crats, are still with the Chinese and to the Tibetans they are worse 
than the Chinese themselves. They warned me that such people have 
been sent to meet me and I must be careful when I talk to them. 

Though there is no organised and visible Tibetan resistance, 
underground resistance seems very widespread. Last year, during 
Losar, they put up a wall poster. One Geshe from Drepung came out 
into the open, went to the Revolutionary Committee office and said 
that since Tibetans are allowed freedom to worship and the right to 
speech, we want to stick up our opinions on the wall. The Com¬ 
mittee did not say anything to this. So the poster went up. Many 
Tibetans crowded to read the poster. They said it stayed the longest 
on the wall and the Chinese were later heard as saying that the 
mastermind behind the poster is not an ordinary person but some¬ 
one who is experienced and well acquainted with the administration. 

I have a copy of the wall poster. 

Whenever I had visitors at home, I used to send my parents out 
so that they would not be in trouble with the Chinese after I left. 

One day, a group of women came to see me and each brought a 
flask of tea, bread, chang and biscuits, etc. They told me about a 
number of nationalistic songs sung in Tibet, and Fve got them 
recorded. 

Before the Cultural Revolution came in 1968, children sang in 
theBarkor: 

Get ready with your knife and table. 

The fat pig is about to be killed. 

One or two months later, the Cultural revolutionaries and the 
reactionaries fought each other and streets of Lhasa were littered with 
blood and corpses. 

In late 1976, the children sang: 

We will not trade the Ta (horse) for bhongo (donkey) 

My mother will scold me otherwise. 

Tibetans take Ta (horse) which the children wants to keep in the 
song to mean TaM Lama, 
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Then in late 1977-78, a new song hit the sheets: 

Kelsang-la 

Auspicious times are ahead now 

Tibetans take this to be a very auspicious song and hope that 
auspicious times will indeed come. 

This year, suddenly people in Lhasa sang a song from Bathang. 
No one in Lhasa knows the origin of the song but my uncle who 
came from Drinthu (Chengtii) to meet me said that in 1930, Phuntsog 
Wangyal sang this song during a family party wearing typical Bapa 
dress. He sang this song as he danced and my uncle recollects that 
tears came rolling down Phuntsog Wangyal’s eyes. The wording 
of the song runs: 

The stream from the same source 
Must go separate now 
But we will meet in the sea 
Let us pray that this be so 
The horse is garlanded with bells 
The golden saddle has been put 

Soon after this song came to Lhasa, people heard that His 
Holiness was visiting Lhasa, When I took evening walks in the 
Barker, I saw groups of children playing piwang and singing this 
song. 

At the start of this year, people again sang a new song: 

We have watered the Lotus 
And the Lotus has bloomed 
Let the Lotus be 
Auspicious for all 


the 

But the Chinese have misinformed the Tibetans in Tibet that the 
exile Tibetans are disorganised and disunited; that Tibetans are 
scattered everywhere and have difficulty earning their living. I 


Tibetans like this song very much and judging from such songs of 
children, they think something good will happen very soon. 


clarified these points^ to the best of my knowledge to those who came 
to see me. But all of them cried when I explained these things. 
When they cried I also cried with them. 

_ Before my visit, the Chinese had told Tibetans in Lhasa that one 
Tibetan is coming to visit his parents from Switzerland and another 
group of 18 Tibetans, who represent the Dalai Lama’s party, are 
coming to Lhasa very soon and the people must know to dilferen- 
tiate between the two. The group of 18 will create rumours, indulge 
in reactionary and seditious talks and distribute reactionary pam¬ 
phlets which must be handed to the Party without reading them. But 
the Tibetan from Switzerland will come to visit his parents living in 
Tsarong Gya Kha Lam and may visit any families in the Barker 
section. He should be received with proper hospitality and smiles. 

Learning about my coming visit, some gimps of Tibetans had 
approached lamas to learn from them whether the person can be 
trusted. From the divinations (mo) and oracle prediction (Lha-bab), 
they learnt that the coming visitor can be trusted as he is a true ser- 
vent of His Holiness and the Tibetan people. 

From my diary, some 1,300 persons came to meet me while I was 
in Lhasa. I always talked to them in private. During my 20 days, 
daily 20 to 50 persons always came to see me asking about their 
husbands, relatives, wives, children, etc, in exile, I told them about 
the exile situation, organisations and the spirit of struggle for 
independence to the best of my knowledge. From about 1,300 
persons, not even one was able to control his tears. All cried. 

A group of underground activists, all young Tibetans also came to 
see me secretly. As they saw me, they cried and said that they have no 
regrets if coming to see me costs them their lives tomorrow. They 
also requested me to tell the Dalai Lama and the Tibetans in exile, 
the UNO etc. that 99% of the Tibetans in Tibet are ready to over¬ 
throw the Chinese yoke and struggle for independence. I also cried 
and there were times when we literally kissed away each other’s tears. 
Specially, the young Tibetans embrace and cry very much. From 
them I was able to get many documents. 

When I was in Lhasa there was a rumour that Tibetans in 
Kokonor area fought with the Chinese for many days. Practise of 
religion is vei 7 strong, specially in Kham and Amdo provinces 
where even children of 3 to 4 years know how to say Mani and 
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Drolma. But most of the monasteries are destroyed, Only Je Klium- 
bum and Tashi Kyil and Derge Parkhang in Derge still exist. 

The elder Tibetans in Lhasa are very proud of the young Tibet¬ 
ans, Many of the young Tibetans are very nationalistic and told me 
that their one desire is to see His Holiness and bring the Religion of 
Buddha back to Tibet, 

According to the Chinese, 30 % of the staff were Tibetans till 1966. 
But now 66 % are Tibetan. I saw more Tibetans working in most of 
the offices. 

A week after my arrival, the Chinese conducted a meeting and 
there said that though the visitor from Switzerland was to meet his 
parents only, he has been spreading rumours and other seditious 
propaganda and all the people must be beware of him,^ I 
was informed of these developments by secret letters which 
I received daily. These letters were anonymous. Some letters 
tell me to leave Lhasa innnediately as it will not be safe to stay 
long. Others tell me to sacrifice myself for the country and 
people. Some letters arrive in the evening and the next day people 
come to see me and tell me that they sent the letter which I received 
the evening before. I have received about 30 letters but one letter was 
particularly interesting and important, I received this letter on 13th 
May midnight from a little boy. It said that since the 5th, about 9,900 
spies from Cliina have come to Lhasa from which about 200 returned 
due to health reasons. This information was confirmed also by a 
Tibetan working in the office where new arrivals are registered. My 
uncle also told me that the flights from Ghengtu were booked for 
15 days by PLA and Peace militia, and he was told to wait for 15 
days. As a special case I appealed to the Lhasa Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee and they managed to get him a seat from China to Lhasa for 
which I paid RMP 356. 

I also received about 16 letters from Tibetans living in Barker 
area who wrote that they are very willing to meet me but cannot 
come to see me since the Cliinese kept constant watch and requested 
me to come to stroll in Barkor so that they could see me from a 
distance. When I went to Barkor for the first two times, I went in 
Tibetan chuba so that they could recognise me. I saw many people 
watching me. Almost all of them had tears in their eyes. To those 
that were near, I cried out that the sun will soon rise from behind the 


mountain and that they should rest in peace and happiness and we 
will meet soon. 

For the visit to Tsuglag Khang, I chose a day in consultation with 
people. As a special case, the iron gate to Jowo Rinpoche was opened 
to me. I went inside with scarves and keeping my photogi-aphic 
equipments with the guide, made prostrations before Jowo Rin¬ 
poche. Offering a scarf to the right, I said the Prayers of Words of 
Truth by His Holiness for His Holiness the Dalai Lama and offering 
scarf to the left I said a prayer composed by the XIII Dalai Lama. 
The guides clapped and I nearly lost the coherence of my prayers. 
But all the time, I had my ears outside where a large number of 
Tibetans, mostly from Kham and Amdo side had gathered. They 
showed no sign of fear to the Chinese guards or the guides but 
showered gimins of rice and wheat on me and shouted and thanked 
me for giving them an opportunity to see Jowo Rinpoche and get 
blessings after so many years. These Khampas and Amdowas had 
come from the Eastern side thinking that His Holiness will visit 
Lhasa. Later I was surprised to find among the grains thrown on 
me some Tibetan coins including a Tamka Karpo which even my 
parents had not seen since 1959, ^ 

I was not allowed to photograph the statues inside. According to 
many sources, except for Jowo Rinpoche and Strongtsen Gampo, 
rest of the statues are all new without anything inside, Even sources 
in Nepal confirmed that the reason why no photograph of the statues 
is allowed is because they are new and have been made very recently. 
I also learnt that one of the artists made a dress for Jowo Rinpoche. 
For this he was paraded through Barkor with the dress on his head. 
Later he was questioned and imprisoned, 

Ramoche has been destroyed, during Cultural Revolution. Not 
even a single statue remains. Both Potala and Tsuglag Khang are 
open twice a month for people. But those employed by the Chinese 
are not allowed to go round Barkor. If they are seen doing that, they 
immediately lose their jobs. My relatives came with me to Barkor and 
said that they do not mind losing their jobs since the occasion is so 
important for them. 

My family and relatives express special happiness over the song 
from Bathang since Phuntsog Wangyal, who sang it in 1930, has been 
released from Chinese prison about a year ago and will be coming 
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back to Tibet. During Pliuntsog Wangyal’s fall, about 100 of our 
relatives lost their jobs under the Chinese. 

I also received a letter from Phuntsog Wangyal’s daughter recent¬ 
ly in which she said Phuntsog Wangyal has been released and 
received at a reception given by Teng Hsiao-ping. Present at the 
reception were Ngabo and Panchen Lama. Panchen Lama showed 
great happiness in meeting Phuntsog Wangyal, came to receive him 
at the door and showed him to his seat. 

At the time of release about a year ago, they said Phuntsog 
Wangyal was totally insane. His prison was a small cell with one 
hole for air and space enough to keep a bed. His wife committed 
suicide by cutting her throat. His four children, including an adopted 
orphan, have suffered so much that they are all suffering from 
Tuberculosis. 

I also learnt that Phuntsog Wangyal has very good relationship 
with Teng Hsiao-ping who in fact had appointed him to lead the 
PLA to Tibet. So during the reception Teng assured P.W. that he 
knew very well how much he has suffered but still hold him in high 
esteem as P.W. has achieved more than a true Cliinese communist. 
As such his case will be considered at the highest level and Teng will 
personally look* into the matter. Meanwhile P.W. should rest in 
peace. Teng has also assured P.W. that his two brothers, though 
under Kuomintang pay, has helped in carrying PLA documents 



East Tibet Youth Association (5kr Shoe Shmno L/iewtog) which 
the Chinese did not recognise. Now, Teng has promised to see that 
this is recognised. Ngabo seemed to have a strong hand in PW’s 
downfall. I also learnt that some of the sons and daughters of Lin 
Piao and P.W. are active in organising anti-Mao posters and other 
campaigns in Peking. PW’s daughter seems to know all the foreign 
embassies in Peking and she is said to practise shooting on Mao 
posters. 

In Lhasa, the Chinese invited me to a concert. I found that except 
for some steppings during the dance, the whole Tibetan performance 
is turned into Chinese including the introduction. After the show, I 
complained that I could not enjoy the show since it was in Chinese 
and enquired why it wasn’t in Tibetan. They said the troupe is going 


to Peking very soon and as such, it is in Chinese, But I protested that 
Tibetan performance should be in Tibetan and programmes can be 
written in Chinese and distributed. I also asked if a troupe were to 
come from Peking, will they practise the whole performance in 
Tibetan because it is going to be performed before Tibetans in 
Lhasa? They said this will not be. So, I pointed out to them as a 
case of neglecting the culture and tradition of the so called minority. I 
told them that if it were not for the kindness of the Tibetan parents, 
young Tibetans by now would have forgotten their language and 
culture due to the deliberate neglect of the party. To this they did 
not say anything. At the performance I noted that the Tibetan 
songs are sung with Chinese accents. All the young performers speak 
Tibetan with Chinese accents which is extremely hard to follow. 

On 23rd they invited me to a Lhamo (opera) show about Nangsa. 
This same opera was shown to Prince Peter of Greece and Denmark 
and Lady E^emont from England and another Westerner. It is said 
that during the performance some Khampas attacked the girl who 
played the nun’s role in the opera the night after they performed 
for Prince Peter but she escaped unscathed. When I went to see the 
lhamo, many Tibetans bad gathered. They said they have come to 
see both the lhamo and me. In the Nangsa story, everything is 
unchanged except the last part where Nangsa reincarnates. This part 
has been cut off. They have introduced very good stage settings for 
palace, inside of house, river and things like that but songs are sung 
in between the performance. The main acterss who payed Nangsa is 
about 24 years old and spoke Tibetan with a heavy Chinese accent. 

During the show, a yak dance took place. Usually, it is only the 
officials who clapped. In order to see the response of the Tibetan 
spectators I clapped as soon as the Yak appeared and aU the Tibetans 
clapped with me, most of them looking towards me. But while the 
Yak dance was going on, some girls entered the stage driving a 
tractor. This was to mean that tractors are more efficient than yaks. 

In the Nangsa Lhamo itself, they showed a scene where Nangsa 
gets married and all the ministers and king come in royal robes of 
brocade and silks. A drekhar (Tibetan New Year clown) came on the 
stage and I clapped. A large group of young Tibetans on my right 
gave a tremendous ovation. , 

As a ,reply to my questioning of Lhawutara, the Chinese m 
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Lhasa invited me, my parents and uncle to a meeting. Since they 
insisted, we all went to attend it. In the meeting was Thinley, who 
had boasted that he has studied Marxism-Leninism. He asked me to 
tell the Tibetans in exile how well they receive Tibetans who return to 
Tibet, the tremendous progress they have achieved under the Party 
and also that Tibet is an inseparable part of China. He also said that 
we can stay in Tibet if we want to and return to adopted countries 
if we prefer. He insisted that I tell the Tibetans in exile what I have 
seen with my own eyes during the visit. 

I told Thinley that it is entirely up to the Tibetans in exile to do 
whatever they want to do. Chinese in Tibet can not control the 
Tibetans outside. Whether they return or adopt other citizenships, it 
is not the concern of the Chinese in Tibet. To this they did not say 
anything. 

I also told Thinley that I have seen much and heard much about 
progress in Tibet since 1959 but when I actually came to Tibet, the ! 
progress is far below my expectation and that I wanted to know the 
cause of this. To this he replied that due to the Gang of Four, the 
progress has been hindered. I told him that anything wrong in 
China or Tibet is blamed on the Gang of Four, so it seems the Gang 
of Four is a blessing to China. He said the like of Gang of Four 
will never rise again. I gave him the example of rise and fall of Teng 
Hsiao-ping and questioned his confidence in saying that the like of 
Gang of Four will never come. 

At last, I agreed with them that I will tell the Tibetans in exile that 
there is no progress in Tibet due to the Gang of Four but can not tell 
lies about progress and happiness when actually there is no progress, 
but only fear and insecurity, 

Lhoyang, my pro-Chinese guide told me that he is impressed 
with me but it is sheer foolishness for young and intelligent Tibetans 
in exile to waste their time in demanding a free Tibet as many 
conditions must be fulfilled to make such a dream a reality. He said 
that first there should be a number of nations who recognise Tibetan 
independence. Secondly, this is impossible as all the nations in the 
world have contact with China and no nation will recognise Tibet 
without first consulting the Chinese. And thirdly even if these condi¬ 
tions are fulfilled, it is the Tibetans in Tibet who must say whether 
they want an independent Tibet or not. But right now not even one 


condition is fulfilled for you while 99 % of the Tibetans in Tibet do 
not want to become separate from the motherland and 1 % reaction¬ 
aries are being educated and reformed. 

To this I replied that the UNO records will show how many 
nations sympathise with Tibet and cited the recent Russian initiative. 

On the historical questions, I cited all the points I cited to Lhawutara. 

He mentioned Lobsang Jinpa (President of the Tibetan Youth 
Congress) and Jamyang Norbu (Founder of the newly-started 
Tibetan National Democratic Movement) by name and said that 
what these young Tibetans are doing in exile is utter foolishness and 
demanding independence for Tibet is like a bee hitting its wings on a 
rock. And even if Tibet were to become independent, it will be ruled 
by imperialist India, Britain and other countries. 

About 2000 Khampas and Aindowas from Kanze, Minyang, 
Kokonor, etc. have come to Lhasa. I mixed around with them and 
asked them many questions. They told me that they have come to 
see His Holiness and are dissappointed that His Holiness had not I 
. come. But they expressed their happiness in seeing Lhasa itself. Sera, 

Gaden, Potala and Tsuglag Khang. They said they came to Lhasa 
without Chinese permission and will live in Lhasa as long as their 
money, butter and meat will last them. Later, they will beg for food 
if necessary. All of them were dressed in typical Khampa dress with a 
dagger each. They told me that in Kham, though there are no 
monasteries, people practise religion. The Chinese are not very 
effective in controlling them and they never look on the Chinese 
wi^favour. ■ 

People are allowed to visit Potala. An old man working in the 
Potala told me that sometime ago Chinese made a Tibetan woman 
urinate in, the ante-chamber of His Holiness. She became sick for 
about 8 months and later found blood coming out of her vagina, 
and when thus very ill she revealed what she had done under Chinese 
instruction. 

I visited both Sera and Drepung. All the khamtsens (hostels) 
were locked, but I was taken to the assembly halls and the larger 
■shrines. They all seemed in good state. I purposely felt underneath 
some of the statues to see if they were empty; they were not and 
looked quite old and authentic, In the smaller outhouses there were 
lay Me, but I did not see any — 
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go out in the fields to work and return at night. The shembus over the 
windows and doors of the hostels looked old, tattered and covered 
with spider’s webs—it looked as if they have not been changed for 
20 years. All the doors and windows were also shut tight, and it was 
hard to believe that anyone live^ in those buildings. 

When I was a monk at Ganden, I was in the Phara Khamtsen. 
But since Ganden has been totally destroyed, I asked to be taken to 
the Phara Khamtsen of Drepung. There was a monk outside who 
appeared to be very pleased when I introduced myself, but I got the 
impression that he did not want to talk to me in front of my guides. 
So I took hold of his arm and entered the assembly hall together. He 
was wearing ordinary monk’s robes. But in one of the prayer rooms 
there was a Mongolian geshe who was assigned to explain things to 
me. He was wearing elaborate robes and brocade shoes which is very 
unusual. 

. On the roof of the Drepung some repair work was going on. I 
could hear the workers singing from downstaris and desired to go up 
and see them at work. All the workers seemed to be working normally 
except an old monk, about 70, looking very thin and unhappy. As 
soon as he saw me he started weeping. But when my companions 
appeared behind me, he went to a comer and started wiping his 
tears. Throughout my stay there the old monk kept looking at me. 
Before leaving the place, I casually strolled up to him and whispered 
in his ears, “Geshela, please don’t lose your heart.” I asked my guides 
how was it that such an old monk had to work: doesn’t he receive 
any pension? They said there is pension schemes for them, but they 
continue to work to make more money. I retorted what was the use 
of having more money since you could not buy anything unless you 
had the permits to do so. 

While I was coming out I noticed that the outer gates of Toey and 
Pompa Raga (not clear on the tape) Khamtsens were opened. While 
passing by Pompa Raga, I suddenly heard cows bellowing from 
inside. I asked wkt was a cow doinginside a monk’s hostel room? I 
tried to open the door but it wouldn’t. From inside Toey Khamtsen, 
I could hear children and hens. As we were going out, I stopped a 
while to take pictures. Suddenly, the door to the Toey Khamtsen 
opened and a small boy came out. As my guides were out I imme¬ 
diately entered the house. Inside, there were women, children, goats, 


sheep and hens, I came out and remakred to my guides that Pompa 
Raga was full of cows and Toey full of hens. They really looked 
scared but tried to laugh it oif as a joke. 

Drepung’s main source of income was apples. They had about 
6000 apple orchards there. At Sera, there were about 4,000. The 
monks told me they make their living by selling apples. The Mon¬ 
golian geshe told me that the inmates earn about RMP 500 a year. 
When asked what he did with his RMP 500, he replied that he uses it 
on food and clothings. I said that he must be working very hard be¬ 
cause other people earn only one RMP and a few Maotses a day and 
they don’t have anything to save, but he must be very well off. The 
monk said “yes”, smiled and did not say anything more. 

The monk I had met at Phara Khamtsen was just coming out of a 
door outside. I asked him if he lived there and without waiting for 
a reply entered the room. It looked like an ordinary room with a tea 
pot and a mug of tea on the table. I looked at the shrine. There were 
some volumes of scriptures arranged neatly before it and covered 
with a large piece of cloth. I lifted the covering and found many 
volumes tossed haphazzardly at the back. I picked some of them and 
said that he didn’t seem to be taking very good care of his scriptures. 
He just said, “Yes, yes.” 

At Drepung everything I saw seemed intact. However, I had 
reasons to suspect the conditions at Sera are not so good, When I 
went there, as soon as my jeep stopped outside, they told me that 
there was a power failure. So we used candles to look at the images 
inside. The big ones had butter lamps in front of them but it was very 
diflficult to see the smaller ones. Later, when I asked around the 
town, people told me it was not all that bad, actually, and that most 
of the famous images are there. People also informed me afterwards 
that the butter lamps at Sera were seen in some restaurants after 
my visit. 

There are ho private shops in Lhasa. Everything is owned by the 
co-operatives. There are a few Khatsara shops owned privately. Some 
Khampas sold butter and things like that in the streets, but no 
Tibetan residing in Lhasa owned any shops. Even the four tea shops 
are owned by the co-operative. No one is allowed to buy more than 
his quota. One day my sister asked me to buy her a jumper. She said 
she was not entitled to buy it but maybe they would sell it to me. I 
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went inside and told the man at the counter that I wanted to buy that 
jumper. He said it was not for sale yet. I asked him if they were just 
keeping it there as a decoration. He did not reply and went to an 
inner room. 

The next day, I went to the Revolutionary Committee office and 
told them that most people in the market behaved very decently 
towards me, but there is this fat man in such-and-such shop. He still 
seems to regard me as a reactionary. I happened to go to that shop 
again after three days. There was a girl at the counter but the fat 
man also appeared shortly afterwards, looked at me and smiled. 1 
ignored him and asked the girl whether I could buy that jumper. 
She said, “Please wait, Gen-la.” Incidentally, in Tibet everybody 
called everybody else “Gen-la” (a form of address usually reserved 
for teachers). No one is allowed to use the words “kusho” and 
“kugiio” anymore. 

Anyway, back at tire shop, the girl went and consulted the fat 
man, after which it was sold to me. 

Another day, I went to buy some shirts for my father. His only 
shirt had several patches on it. I selected three shirts and asked the 
price. They were RMP 8 and some Moatses each. Total about 
RMP 25.1 put the money on the counter and asked them to pack 
them. They asked me if I had permits to buy them, I said I was from 
abroad and the Peking government didn’t tell me anything about 
permits but said I could buy anything. They consulted a Chinese 
woman for some time and then sold me the shirts. 

Condition at Home 

One of my sisters works as an unskilled labour at an iron factory 
and gets RMP 30 a month. My other sisters have better jobs and get 
RMP 60, 70 and 90 a month respectively. RMP 90 is really a top 
wage. I heard there are a few persons who get as much as 100, but I 
didn’t meet any. A pair of shoes cost between RMP 23 and 30. Most 
of the people in Tibet earn between RMP 30 and 50. Woollen chubas 
are a rare sight. Those I have seen have from 10 to fifteen patches one 
on top of the other on them. It seems not one new chuba has been 
made since 1959. Even many of those who had more chubas before 
’59 had sold them at second-hand shops when they ran out of money, 
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They were paid very small amount of money for them, but they are 
displayed for sale at the shops and priced extremely high so that no 
one could afford them. Recently, some people from Kham were 
selling their chubas. My mother’s chuba also dated before 1959 and 
she had 12 patches on them. My sisters didn’t have any. One day I 
suggested taking a family photo in chuba. They said they’d have to 
borrow from someone else. Even my father didn’t have a chuba. 
They had all been sold. 

At home there is my parents and the three brothers. All the sisters 
lived with their husbands except one who lives at home because her 
husband used to be a lodger with us. Besides, the elder sister also 
started living at home recently when she got separated from her 
husband. She has been working hard to support my parents, who 
since last year have been declared too old to work, but they never 
got any pension, 

When I first got home I had to pay some money to someone and 
didn’t have any Chinese currency in my pocket. I asked my father if 
he could lend me RMP 20. But all they had at home was 2 or 3 
RMPs and a few Maotse. Not only that, my father had run up about 
RMP 500 in debts and had no hope of being able to repay these in 
this life. I cleared up all that debt for him. 

Furniture at home were mostly of pre-1959 vintage. Moreover, all 
the small precious objects had been taken away or sold. Only the 
bulky ones were left. When I also came home, there was not enough 
blankets for all of us. Even photographs taken before 1959 had been 
taken to the Revolutionary Committee office. We used to have a 
targe image of Jetsun Dolma. I was told that it was thrown into the 
Tsangpo during the Cultural Revolution. Even then, my father told 
me that we were what might be considered middleclass because all 
the children were adults and earning wages. Most other people were 
much worse off. 

Electricity has been installed in most houses in Lhasa, but there 
was no power before midnight, by which time most people could not 
afford to stay up because of having to go to work early in the morn¬ 
ing. But since electricity is there and people have to pay for it 
whether they use it or not, everybody seems to keep their lights on, 
whenever there was power, even in those rooms which were not in use. 

The road in Bhakhor is tarred and metalled. The old huts look the 
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same, there is no sign of any improvement on them. The most 
impressive building constructed since the arrival of the Chinese is 
the Mentse Khang (Medical Centre), and that is because the Chak- 
pori Medical College has been completely destroyed, just like dzongs 
and all other buildings on High hills. At Mentse Khang, both Tibetan 
and Chinese medicines are practised. When I went there for treat¬ 
ment on the second day of my anival in Lhasa, I was diagnosed both 
according to the Tibetan and Chinese systems. Mentse-Khang is the 
only new building in Tibet constructed in Tibetan style. There i.s 
another new building—for the youth organization or something like 
that—with ping-pong and other indoor games fiicilities. I was told 
that since recently you can also have parties and Western style 
dances in there. 

I was visited by six or seven members of the underground youth 
organization, which is not the same thing as the Chinese youth 
organization. One of them invited me to his place for a purely 
Tibetan meal for one whole day. So I had a really traditional Tibetan 
food from breakfast to dinner (description of the menu deleted be¬ 
cause of difficulty in translating some of them). At first, I thought it 
was, as he said, all paid for by one person. Later, I learnt that the 
youth organization had secretly funded it. I asked him what if the 
Chinese found out about it. He said they talked of it and decided to 
use three or four names who would risk arrest if it came to that. 

Further, this youth group had nothing to do with the under¬ 
ground resistance movement unearthed a few years back and the 
leaders executed. But I met some people who were also actively 
involved. For instance, on 7th June 1968 a large number of youths 
were massacred inside the Central Cathedral (for a detailed descrip¬ 
tion, see Tibet: the Undying Flame by Kunsang Paljor).T found out 
that not all had died in that fight. Some had their arms chopped off, 
some legs, etc. The husband of one of the girls, who had been speared 
in the stomach but had survived, came to see me one evening. I told 
him about the youth activities in Switzerland and how we had set up 
a small fund to help other needy Tibetan youths elsewhere. From 
that fund I gave him some money to be given to the 7th June 
massacre victims or their relatives. He accepted it with gratitude and 
said that his actual purpose was to ask me for the photograph of His 
Holiness that I carried with me. I had only one and many youths as 


well as elederly people had asked me for it. I had been telling them 
that they were welcome to look at it, but I could not part with it 
while I was in Tibet. But I really could not refuse it to the youth 
organization and gave it to them and asked them to look after it 
carefully. They said it was more valuable a gift than a large sum of 
money. 

Sterilization of Women 

The Chinese have been propagating that in Tibet people can have 
as many children as they liked while in China they were not allowed 
to have more than two or three. I have been told that upto the advent 
of the Cultural Revolution people in Tibet were allowed to have any 
number of children. After that anyone having three children was 
sterilized. My sisters had also been sterilized after two or three 
children. If you did not submit to the sterilization, you faced starva- 
vation because no food ration was allocated to the third and subse¬ 
quent children. People in Tibet know about condition in China too 
in that regard. There had been many cases of children being sold for 
RMP 5-10 in the streets of Peking. In Lhasa itself, the director of the 
People’s Hospital had many children, When livelihood became 
impossible after a while, he had killed his own 12-year-old daughter. 
Many other Chinese officials had taken their children from Lhasa 
area to Kongpo and left them on hills as a joke, but with the, actual 
intention of making them full off and die, I heard about innumerable 
such cases. 

During my 20 days’ stay in Lhasa I never saw one crow. They had 
all been exterminated and the surviving ones had migrated. Besides, 
the Chinese had ordered children to kill flies and for every 250 flies 
killed they were paid a certain amount. Apart from a few patsara 
houses, there was no Apso dogs in sight. They had all been beaten to 
death with sticks, stones, shot or poisoned. Even cranes and ducks 
were missing from the river. The excuse given by the Chinese was that 
dogs are extra mouths to feed besides being unhygienic. The main 
reason, I was informed, was to make children commit sins and draw 
them away from religion. All the former incarnate lamas are made to 
catch fish, kill pigs and sheep. 

One such young lama, Tadrag Rinpoche (incarnation of the Last 
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Regent of Tibet), secretly came to see me one evening. He was very 
evasive in his answers to my questions because lie felt embarrassed 
and guilty for the sins he, has been committing. I explained to him 
that time was such that he had no choice over what he did, “Leave 
alone animals, you shall have to kill human beings too if they so 
order you ” I added. “But you can say prayers for them and I’m sure 
that would be of great benefit to them. Even His Holiness is aware of 
these things and understands that you have no choice but to follow 
orders.” 

He did not say anything, but sat there quietly with tears running 
down his cheek, The only remark he made was, “You are very lucky 
to be free and able to see His Holiness whenever you like.” 

There were many such lamas. Because of the work assigned to 
them, the Tsangpo has also almost run out of fish. I heard that some¬ 
times people waited for the whole day without being able to catch 
any fish. There were no wild animals in sight cither, 

Enquiries about Relatives 

I would like to go back a bit again—before my meeting with 
Lhawutara. One evening, an old man in Chinese clothes came and 
wished to see me. He introduced himself as Shoekoepa, whom I 
later met again with Lhawutara but we both pretended to have met 
for the first time. I called him inside. He wanted to know about his 
son, Yaba Tsensliab who lives in Switzerland and two other sons in 
the United States. I don’t know the two in the U.S. but told him all I 
knew about Yaba Tsenshab. I asked him if he still had faith in His 
Holiness and whether he believes Tibet will regain her freedom. 
He replied that it is impossible for someone old and in death-bed 
not to have faith in religion. I had heard that his sons in the United 
States were trying to get him out of Tib?t, He said he knows that 
and had sent them a message saying that he was too old now to 
start a new life and that he wished to die in Tibet. He told me he had 
undergone some thamzing in prison, but was not subjected to severe 
tortures. 

Before leaving Switzerland, many people had asked me to find out 
about their relatives in Tibet. There were some in Shigatse. So before 
proceeding for Lhasa from there, I had told the Chinese that on my 


return journey, I wished to meet the people on this list. I emphasized 
that I must see them and that if I did not see them or if you brought 
any excuses. I’d take it to mean that they have been kiUed and would 
report to their relatives accordingly. 

On return to Shigatse, they had five of these people waiting for 
me. Throughout my stay in Tibet, I never saw anyone like those five. 
They were all wearing expensive, elaborate clothes-brocades and 
double silk shirts, etc. And they all had big titles like tarings, secre¬ 
taries and accountants in Chinese offices. But their hands were not 
like those of accountants or clerks. They were full of scars and 
swollen, with knobly fingers. All the people I met in Tibet were 
curious to know more about the forthcoming visit by 18 Tibetan 
exiles (it has been cancelled due to Chinese insistence on describing 
themselves as Chinese). They all requested that we sent only those 
Tibetans from exile who genuinely feel for His Holiness and the 
Tibetan people. They had heard that two of the people in the group 
(names withheld to avoid possible libel suit) cannot be put in that 
category. They fear such people might undermine what little hope 
they had for a bright future. 

People in Lhasa seemed to be very well-informed. They knew all 
about the former guerrilla base in Mustang, etc. I filled them in with 
various details that I knew. They had a specific complaint about the 
Tibetan language broadcast of the All India Radio: they said many 
words are misused and mispronounced, tending to cause misunder¬ 
standings. For instance, they often say “Gyakar” (India) for 
“Gyanag” (China) and vice versa. I also can corroborate that com¬ 
plaint. For instance, on 27th May, while reporting the crash of the 
DC-10 jet near Chicago, the announcer, Lobsang Dawa, called it 
CD-10. Secondly, the Lhasans complained, the announcers speak 
too fast and are sometimes difficult to understand. They asked me to 
inform His Holiness and the Tibetan Government to look into these 
matters if they have the authority. They said they have great hopes 
for die AIR broadcasts and that they always wait for it with doors 
and windows closed, They feel sad with the poor quality of the 
broadcasts especially in view of the fact that the Chinese make sure 
that their own broadcasts reach all corners of the world aloud and 
clear. 
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TROUBLE IN SHANGRI-LA 

BY TORY STEMPF 

When the fourteenth dalai lama of Tibet, Tenzin Gyatso, arrived 
in New York last year, this was taken as a sign that “there is now a 
lull in Chinese efforts to crush Tibetan culture.” Veteran Tibet- and 
China-watchers and the U.S. press, particularly the New York Times, 
had long been proclaiming Tibet’s recovery from the more pernicious 
effects of early Chinese Communism. This relaxation of control just 
proves, as national security adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski loves to 
point out, that the Chinese Communists are not as threatening to 
Western democratic values as are the perfidious Soviets. 

Tenzin Gyatso dealt this notion a lethal blow. “My people are 
not at all happy,” he said. “Very little constructive change has 
happened. Tibet is still a vast prison.” Mounting evidence corrobo¬ 
rates the dalai lama’s contention that this Tibetan “rebirth” is really 
a myth, fashioned less out of concern for the Tibetan people than to 
serve the propaganda needs of China. Furthermore, it is being pro¬ 
moted with American complicity, and, although politically expedient, 
it will only make the securing of justice and human rights in Tibet 
more difficult. 

China’s interests in Tibet have loomed large ever since the 1700s, 
when the Mancliu emperors first stationed an amhan, or political 
adviser, in Lhasa, the capital,- to represent the wishes of the Peking 
court. Even during the Nationalist period of 1911-49, when Tibet 
was functioning as a sovereign state, Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang 
government persisted in the charade that Tibet was a province of 
China, and “representatives” were placed in the national congress to 
serve as proxies for the region. Today, Peking calls those years of 
Tibetan autonomy a temporary hiatus in a political domination 
going back to Genghis Khan in the 1200s. By Chinese reckoning the 
invasion in October 1950 merely corrected a historical aberration- 
addition; to “liberating” Tibet “from imperialist aggression” and 
restoring human rights to a people who had been deprived of them 
for centuries by an outmoded and repressive feudal theocracy. But 


in the process of being freed, Tibet also became an imprisoned 
society shut away from the rest of the world, only an occasional 
rumour of “unrest” rippling an otherwise quiet spot on the map of 
Asia. Anything heard about Tibet was only what Peking wanted told. 

Perhaps this is why the revolt in Lhasa in 1959, sparked by 30,000 
“liberated,” pitchfork-wielding peasants, caught everyone by sur¬ 
prise. The throng massed before the summer home of Tenzin 
Gyatso, then twenty-four years old. to prevent him from being taken 
by the Chinese authorities. (Within Tibetan Buddhism the dalai lama 
is the temporal and spiritual leader, a divine reincarnation of the 
ancestor of the Tibetan people.) The Chinese, remarkably, called the 
ensuing reprisals “democratic reforms,” but in reality, they involved 
a systematic eradication of the form of Buddhism central to Tibetan 
culture. The dalai lama fled to India in disguise, with 100,000 
followers. His appeals to the United Nations for a plebiscite brought 
only rebukes and harsh warnings from the Chinese that “no inter¬ 
ference will be tolerated.” Deep secrecy had by then obscured Tibet, 
concealing the Cultural Revolution that lasted into the late 1960s: 
The Red Guards were wiping out all vestiges of the “four olds”— 
old thoughts, old habits, old culture, old customs—that remained 
from the days of the “reactionary dalai clique.” Indirect evidence 
su^ests that 90,000 Tibetans died or disappeared during this time. 

The purge of the Gang of Four in 1976 began a new era of 
“national unity and return to tranquility” in China that swept into 
Tibet. In 1977, Tenzin Gyatso was formally invited to return to his 
homeland by the Tibetan regime, if only he would agree to “embrace 
the Socialist Motherland and stand on the side of the people.” 
Chinese efforts to, woo him are insignifying, but these efforts also 
make it closer that dismal conditions have been common throughout 
the region for at least a decade. 

This abrupt change is not the product of altruism so much as a 
deftly played Tibet card with enormous implications for China both 
domestically and internationally. Deng Xiaoping’s evolving rap¬ 
prochement with the West, if successful, will catapult China into the 
technological age. Because China is going to need internal peace 
and cohesion while it modernizes, enormous efforts have been made 
to pull together all the artistic, intellectual, scientific, and ethnic 
elements of Chinese society into a united domestic front—a One 
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China. Since Tibet comprises nearly one-fourth of China’s land area 
and has been for thirty years the most obstreperous of its non- 
Chinese colonies, Tibet’s commitment to this unification is both 
crucial and hard to ensure. That Peking was going to shift to a more 
diplomatic approach in Tibet was signaled by the presence of a 
Tibetan representative at the 1978 Chinese People’s Political Con¬ 
sultative Conference, the first national-planning parliament convened 
by the Communists since 1964, To Tenzin Tethong, the dala lama’s 
man in New York, Tibetan participation in the conference was “a 
very positive sign.. .that China intends to take a more practical 
approach to the Tibetan question.” 

The dalai lama is the linchpin of this “practical approach.” His 
exile to India may once have been to China’s advantage, but the 
Tibetan people neither forgot nor abandoned him, which Peking 
had hoped for. And Peking has found no one to replace him; thus, 
ironically, the Chinese are now courting the one man capable of 
unifying Tibetan nationalist sentiment against them. The risk is 
high, but evidently the Chinese feel that to lure him home at such a 
sensitive time and embrace him as Tibet’s legitimate leader would 
bring some measure of peace to their troubled domain—and he is 
reportedly willing to come if the right terms can be arranged with 
China. 

Recent events may clarify the nature of that decision. A five-man 
delegation representing the dalai lama had been touring Tibet for 
nearly three months when, on July 31, they were suddenly and pre 
maturely asked to leave the country. The group was mobbed by a 
crowd of 2000 when speakers said things like, “May the dalai lama’s 
aims and hopes be achieved,” and the deputy chairman of Tibet’s 
government later accused the delegation of “surreptitiously advocat¬ 
ing Tibetan independence.” Adhering to national priorities, however, 
the newly appointed party leader in Tibet, who has been presiding 
over recent moves toward liberalization, suggested that the group 
had in fact exceeded its mandate from the dalai lama and insisted 
their expuslion would not affect the possibility of the dalai lama’s 
return. 

The ever-shifting balance of power in Asia is encouraging China 
to stabilize Tibet quickly, since Tibet stands like a colossus on the 
edge of a subcontinent; the other two significant Asian powers, the 
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Soviet Union and India, are also competing, and the dalai lama is the 
prize in this geopolitical game. For instance, in June 1979, when 
Peking seemed likely to succeed in striking a new alliance with him, 
Moscow concocted the scheme of asking the dalai lama to address 
the Asian Buddhist Conference for Peace at Ulan Bator, Mongolia— 
evidently to drive a wedge not only .between China and the dalai 
lama, but into any possible resumption of a New Delhi-Peking 
dialogue that could subvert Soviet Indian detente. That the dalai 
lama did not go to Peking, but visited Moscow and Mongolia 
instead, infuriated the Chinese. According to a New China News 
Agency report, “The Soviet Union’s courting of Bhuddism is closely 
related to its schemes to form a chain of pro-Soviet or anti Chinese 
governments to encircle China.” 

Twenty-five years ago few were predicting an eventual Sino- 
American alliance. Cold War politics in the 1950s demanded an 
American “response” to Communist Chinese agression in Tibet, 
and the matter was turned over to the CIA. According to the Enlgish 
journalist Chris Mullin, American involvement with the Tibetan 
resistance movement began in 1957, when the dalai lama’s elder 
brother, Gyalo Thondup, arranged for six Khampa Tibetans to 
receive CIA training in the use of modern arms and radio equipment. 
They were then to be parachuted back into Tibet to form what he 
hoped would be the nucleus of a guerrilla movement. 

When the dalai lama was fleeing toward India in 1959, and 
squadrons of Chinese fighter planes were combing the Himalayan 
foothills for him, his small party was in constant radio contact with 
CIA surveillance. As it turns out, they had been joined by the surviv¬ 
ing member of that original group of six CIA'trained infiltrators. 
Commenting on the reticence of Tibetans to talk about this collabo¬ 
ration, the dalai lama said: “This kind of report is extremely dan¬ 
gerous because it implies that the resistance in Tibet was initiated by 
outsiders; This was not so. I want to emphasize that the whole 
policy was initiated by Tibet, whether we had CIA/United States 
help or not. Tibetan determination was there from the start.” 

In 1960 an ultrasecret program for Tibetan guerrillas began at 
Camp Hale, in Colorado Springs; by 1962,170 Kharapas had been 
trained in the mountains near Leadville. When, in 1960, the resist¬ 
ance in eastern Tibet was petering out, a new operation was founded 
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in the Mustang Valley of western Nepal From there an army of 
several thousand was to stage quick raids into western Tibet.^ The 
Nepalese government wasn’t informed of this guerrilla base until the 
Chinese told them about it in 1962. Raids from this base continued 
for eight more years—supplied with material by the CIA until 1969, 
When CIA ardor cooled, the research and analysis wing of Indian 
intelligence took the projection, building a Tibetan regiment that 
India vowed would be “used to liberate Tibet.” In 1971, when the 
United States moved even closer to China, these guerrillas were 
suddenly abandoned. 

Although the United States had supported Tibetan guerrilla war¬ 
fare and backed United Nations resolutions in 1959,1961, and 1965 
that called “for respect for the fundamental rights of the Tibetan 
people,” American respect never went so far as to recognize Tibetan 
independence from China. With Nixon’s trip to Peking in 1972, the 
U.S. government’s sympathies evaporated altogether, This turn¬ 
about was foreshadowed the year before, when the State Depart¬ 
ment first squelched the release of a U.S. Information Agency film 
about Tibet, Man from a Missing Land, as “not being conducive to 
a positive resolution” of pending negotiations with Peking, and 
then barred the dalai lama from entering this country lest the 
Chinese interpret his presence as an American endorsement of 
Tibetan autonomy. American opinion and policy have fallen happy 
victims to Chinese propaganda that uses Tibet to help shore up what 
is rapidly becoming a veiled military alliance. 

That the dalai lama finally received a tourist visa in 1979 did not 
mean that the Carter administration had decided to take up the 
Tibetan cause. What it did mean was that Peking had relented a bit 
in its campaign to isolate the dalai lama and gave tacit consent to the 
visit; Deng Xiaoping knows a stanuch ally when he sees one, 

Despite the effusiveness in some quarters of the U.S. press, 
neither did it mean that China was becoming more sensitive to the 
aspirations of the Tibetans. The dalai lama may have had former 
south Asian correspondent Neville Maxwell in mind when he 
remarked of this reportorial snow job: “Some.. .have always been 
uncritical admirers of the ‘Chinese Revolution,’ They make their 
living out of reporting firsthand news from China and commenting 
on it. How can they be expected to say anything that would con- 
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ceivably jeopardize their chances of obtaining more Chinese visas in 
the future?” 

Maxwells 1976 series in the New York Times, and the 1979 
articles by Fox Butterfield and Audrey Topping in the same news¬ 
paper, are typical of the panegyrics to China’s miraculous achieve¬ 
ments in Tibet. A few examples: 

Under the old Lamaist theocracy.. .there were no roads, 
no industry, not to mention no schools or medical care outside 
the monastery—The bulk of the population were impoverish¬ 
ed serfs. 

Now the Tibetan Autonomous Region.. .has 200 factories, 
10,000 miles of roads and 6,300 schools. Television was intro¬ 
duced to Lhasa this spring, along with a telephone service 
that reaches New York. 

—Fox Butterfield 

The Communists’ introduction of secular education incurred 
the wrathful opposition of the politically powerful monasteries 
and also of the nobility, because of the aggressive egalitarian¬ 
ism with which the new schools were run. The Communists 
subsidized the children of the poor which comprised the vast 
majority of the population providing not only teaching and all 
its needs here, but also cash, food and clothing to help the 
children’s families. 

—Neville Maxwell 

There are industries in the new Lhasa and the department 
stores are stocked with the same vanety of sensible and enjoy¬ 
able goods as seem to be found in every corner of China. 

—Neville Maxwell 

Such analyses are made at the expense of journalistic integrity. 
When one considers the extent of China’s meddling today in Pakis¬ 
tan, Nepal, and Bhutan, it becomes obvious whose press release 
Brzezinski was reading when he observed that “China is a factor for 
stability in Asia and contributes to great restraint by all parties.” 
Ironically, these journalists blunt the dalai lama’s case against 
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Chinese imperialism by citing his own old society as a form of 
barbarism that was removed only by China’s merciful intervention. 
And how can they justify bringing him back if the old order was so 
dreadful? 

But propaganda can be a two-edged sword: in order to appear 
liberal a regime must enact a few liberal policies, and here China’s 
efforts have run into difficulties. Take travel restrictions, for instance. 
Until 1979 no Tibetan could leave the country, nor any exile return 
to it. Now, carefully selected Tibetans may visit relatives abroad— 
if they have other family members in Tibet to guarantee their return 
—and Tibetan refugees may rejoin their families in Tibet. In the 
past, Tibetans sympathetic to the Chinese regime may have en¬ 
countered Westerners uninformed about Tibetan life, but now they 
must deal with visitors who are neither dependent upon a Chinese 
version of history, nor at the mercy of Chinese-appointed inter¬ 
preters who can screen dialogue and deflect inquiries as they see lit. 
The Tibetan “resurrection,” some Tibetan youths told a visitor, is a 
fiction concocted “only for the benefit of the Tibetan visitors and 
foreign press”. They also tell of massive deception and manipulation 
by the Chinese at allTevels of Tibetan life today. A few anecdotes 
told by Tibetan emigres: 

— “During my stay in Lhasa I had the impression that the Tibetans 
were leading quite happy lives; although they did not wear good 
clothes they were dancing in the evenings and picknicking on 
Sundays, Later when I talked with these people they said they face 
many difficulties and that they danced and drank just to forget their 
miseries even if it was just for a day. They said these liberties were 
allowed only this year [1979].” 

— “In 1976, a few days before the Nepalese king’s visit to our school, 
we were told to waer Tibetan dress, and the girls were told to wear 
traditional Tibetan hairstyles. But the girls had already cut their 
hair short in Chinese style, so they were made to wear long braided 
wigs made out of paper. But when the king came it began to rain, 
and the wigs came apart, causing much embarrassment.” (Jampa 
Tsultrim, a Tibetan now living in Nepal). 

— “Every time I asked the monk something, he answered looking 
at the Chinese. I said to the Chinese: ‘The monk keeps looking at 
you instead of answering me directly, He seems very scared of you, 
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doesn’t he?’ The Chinese said: ‘Oh no. He can say anything he likes.’ 
But whatever he said sounded like a prepared speech and was never 
a direct answer to my questions.” (Kunsung Choedon, a young 
Tibetan woman living in Dharamsala, India), 

— “I asked to see some relatives of refugees I knew. On returning to 
Shigatse they had five of these people waiting for me, Throughout 
ray stay in Tibet I never saw anyone like those five. They were all 
wearing expensive, elaborate clothes-brocades and double-silk 
shirts, etc. And they all had big titles like secretaries and accountants 
in Chinese offices. But their hands were not like those of accountants 
or clerks. They were full of scars and swollen, with knobby fingers.” 
(Tsultrim Terifey, a Tibetan living in Switzerland). 

The reforms announced this summer are addressed to the aspects 
of life in Tibet that are in most marked contrast to the way things 
were before the dalai lama’s exit. Proposed changes will decentralize 
control of agriculture and revive or strengthen Tibetan religious 
and cultural practices. 

Before 1-950 the Tibetans were poor and comparatively- free; 
today they are oppressed—and still poor. This is the extent to which 
Tibet has changed, according to Tenzin Tethong, head of the Office of 
Tibet in New York City. It’s indeed an accurate summation of the 
latest eyewitness Tibetan accounts. For example, until 1959 Tibet 
had never experienced a famine. Now, even with increased pro¬ 
ductivity, the payment by the peasants of a “loving the nation” tax, 
a “surplus grain sales” tax, and a “war preparation” tax does not 
leave enough grain with which to purchase the strictly rationed but¬ 
ter, meat, and salt that had been given to each family by the land- 
owners under the old order. And whereas before, the taxed crops 
were stored in the monasteries for use by the citizenry in time of 
drought, now most of the surplus feeds the 200,000 to 300,000 
Chinese troops garrisoned throughout the country to preserve order, 
and the rest is shipped off to China. 

Maintaining control is not solely a military matter. Peking is 
diluting Tibetan national identity by orchestrating a massive influx of 
Chinese settlers, much in the same fashion as Israel is attempting to 
absorb the West Bank by resettling its people in numerous Elon 
Morehs, Chinese are verywhere, immigrating now at the rate of 
about 1,000 per year. Analysts estimate there are now over 120,000 
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Han Chinese—not counting Chinese'troops—living among a Tibetan 
population of 1.7 million. The Nepalese consul in Lhasa tells visitors 
that this city, a town of no more than 12,000 before 1959, has now 
swelled to perhaps 120,000. Seventy percent of them are Hans- 
about the same percentage as in a typical Tibetan factory, the highest 
levels of the government, and the Communist party hierarchy. (The 
Chinese like to boast that of the government cadres 65 percent are 
Tibetans, but evidently this is true of leadership only at the com¬ 
mune level.) Immigration was slowing until the past year, when 
Peking began a major transfer of thousands of Chinese officials and 
workers to the region. This surge was Peking’s way of assuring its 
control of Tibet below the surface while it was conspicuously relax¬ 
ing some of the restraints on religious practices. Since there were 
virtually no monks left anyway, the average citizen would find it 
very difficult to be a fully observant Buddhist regardless of how 
permissive the regime. 

Tibetans are, second-class citizens; if they are government 
employees or teachers they are punished for praying in public. 
Monks who try to teach the Buddhist dharma to the people are denied 
their food-ration coupons; children are forbidden to pray in school. 
The traditional Buddhist holidays like Losar, the Tibetan new year, 
are not observed publicly, and to be caught carrying a portrait of the 
dalai lama could mean being subjected to a thabzing, a “struggle- 
session” of beatings and “reeducation” from which thousands have 
died. The much-publicized restoration of many of the great Buddhist 
shrines in Tibet has in fact meant putting fake statues in place of the 
sacred relics that were destroyed or, if valuable, sent to China in 
the 1960s. 

The monolithic Buddhism that long permeated and virtually 
defined Tibetan existence became moribund. In a society where once 
the religious life attracted one Tibetan male in four, in twenty years 
no young men had entered the priesthood; the ecclesiastical com¬ 
munity of 150,000 monks was reduced to 2,000. But personal faith 
in (/krmn itself—the cosmic order that includes all natural and 
moral principles applicable to all beings and things—is very much 
alive. Thanks to a more lax Chinese attitude, and uncertainty as to 
how much moderation is too much, religion seems to be going 
through a mini-revival—not only in the privacy of the home. Some 
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say it is flourishing even among the young, who have grown up 
under the occupation and who Peking likes to say have fully absorb¬ 
ed communist doctrine. When some major shrines in Lhasa were 
reopened this past year, the disconcerted Chinese saw pilgrims 
coming from all.over Tibet to kneel before the sacred relics, hang 
prayer flags in the trees, and sing songs not only to ihe dalai lama 
but to Tibetan independence. There is little doubt that the new 
tolerance for some religious expression also rekindled the spirit of 
nationalism that Peking had hoped would slowly die. But the dalai 
lama had forewarned them that, in Tibet at any rate, “politics and 
religion are one and the same.” 

Last summer the Tibetan government invited eighteen members 
of the dalai lama’s organization in Dharamsala, India, to visit Lhasa 
and view the “progress,” Then, abruptly, the eighteen were turned 
away at the border when they refused to have “China” noted as 
place of birth in their passports. Clearly Tibetan exiles know that the 
real issue is not, as the Chinese would have everyone believe, reli¬ 
gious freedoms or economic progress, nor is it the return of the dalai 
lama or even the repatriation of the 100,000 refugees living abroad. 

The real issue, as the dalai lama has remarked, is national self- 
determination, “the feelings and welfare of the Tibetans still living in 
Tibet. Why,” he asekd, “should an alien rule be forced upon them? 
Why shouldn’t they have the choice of holding their own beliefs, 
traditions, culture, and identity?” These challenges go to the very 
crux of the matter—that China, its alleged improvement of Tibet 
notwithstanding, doesn’t legally belong there. The International 
Commission of Jurists said it back in 1960: “Tibet demonstrated 
from 1912 to 1950 the conditions of statehood as generally accepted 
under international law,” and therefore, “the events in Tibet.. .are 
in breach of what jurists everywhere would understand by the Rule 
of Law in its most elemental meaning.... ” 

In light of all this it’s understandable that revolt and resistance 
have been the Tibetan response to China’s tales of Shangri-la. The 
first major uprising started when Chinese troops began confiscating 
monastery property in the eastern provinces of Amdo and Kham in 
1956, and this reaction spread across Tibet, precipitating the Lhasa 
revolt in 1959 and the dalai lama’s escape to India. The panchen 
lama, an incarnate lama equal in spiritual rank to the dalai lama but 
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having no secular powers, became Tibet’s spiritual leader. In 1964 
he was deposed after he led a rebellion at Tashi Liiinpo monastery, 
near Shigatse, and spoke out on behalf of the dalai lama. 

Uprisings continued. In 1970 the Youth Rebellion in Lhasa was 
quashed only after eight leaders of the underground youth move¬ 
ment were publicly executed. The occasional chatter of machine-gun 
fire is still reported along the convoy routes crisscrossing the high 
plateau, and Chinese patrols are sometimes fired upon. A 45-year-old 
man who fought the Chinese in 1959 and was just released from 
prison told a reporter that armed resistance was continuing, but 
becoming more and more dilRcult. “Chinese military retaliation 
against raids on military convoys is swift and hard.” 

What may be more widespread is a form of passive resistance 
that concentrates not so much on violent confrontation as on quietly 
defying Chinese authority and undermining proscriptions against, 
say, spreading of the dharma by meeting secretly in small groups in 
homes at night to sing patriotic songs and say prayers to the dalai 
lama. Even a Tibetan form of the “democracy wall” apparently 
came into existence as a result of some mysterious posters hung 
during Losar last year. 

It’s not clear to what extent the dalai lama’s organization in 
Dharamsala is supporting whatever remains of a cohesive resistance 
movement. The dalai lama has admitted that by 1959 he knew ot the 
CIA’s involvement and evidently condoned it. As for the Taiwanese 
and Indian efforts, “They have my sympathy,” he said. But as a 
pacifist he has had to walk a thin line between sanctioning the cause 
of his people and obeying his religious principles. Although his 
brother keeps the old CIA connection alive, it is reasonable to expect, 
that the only support being extended to the Tibetans living in Tibet 
these days is of the moral sort, communicated by spies of his 
Dharamsala government. If any equipment or money is being 
smuggled into Tibet from Indian, Taiwanese, or perhaps even Soviet 
sources, the amount is unknown. Evidently Tibetan nationalist 
sentiment is flourishing without such outside support, and whether 
nationalistic feelings will intensify seems to be up to the Chinese 
themselves. , 

China’s policies in Tibet for the last thirty years, which sought to 
win oyer the Tibetan people, have so far been a dismal failure. The 
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alleged advances between 1976 and 1978 were largely illusory, and 
Peking has been forced to grant more substantive concessions to 
appease a tenacious Buddhist faith. The Chinese hoped some 
measure of tolerance toward religion would quiet unrest without 
reviving nationalism, but they were wrong. No liberalization pro¬ 
gram short of independence will allay the nationalist fervor in Tibet. 

Tenzin Tethong discussed the question of the future of Tibet: 
“We just do not know,” he conceded, shrugging his shoulders. “It’s 
impossible to trust the Chinese. I think some more relaxation 
concerning Buddhist practices is forthcoming, but [the Chinese] 
could revert back to the old ways if at any time they begin to feel the 
Tibetans are taking advantage of them. Things are a little better, 
but the ups and downs of Deng Xiaoping’s career itself show how 
unstable the Chinese can be.” Perhaps, lie dared hope, China is 
looking for a way to back out of Tibet altogether. But it must be 
“graceful, because above all else the Chinese do not want to lose 
face.” .. 

The man who could spare the Chinese that misfortune is the 
dalai lama. To this point China hasn’t been unduly disturbed by his 
criticism of its Tibetan policies, knowing full well that world opinion 
is simply too intrigued by the prospect of a “new” China to pay 
much attention to a people decrying what they see as a takeover. 
But China’s loud displeasure at his Russian visit last summer reflect¬ 
ed its new sensitivity to his power among the Tibetan people, and if 
a feeling of patriotism is indeed awakening China obviously believes 
that only Tenzin Gyatso, safely ensconced back in Lhasa, could turn 
its energy to Peking’s advantage. 

This return isn’t likely, not as long as Tibet remains a vast 
prison. (Of the reports of “happy Tibetans,” the dalai lama scoffed, 
“We do not have a single independent Tibetan to support these 
claims.”) The one condition under which the dalai lama would 
consent to return to Tibet—-the very condition China cannot accept— 
is his demand, reiterated since 1965, for a United Nations—super¬ 
vised plebiscite in Tibet “to determine whether the people are truly 
happy.” How else to atone for these thirty years of violations of the 
Genocide Convention of 1948 and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights? 
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THE NATIONAL MINORITIES OF CHINA 

BY JOHN FRASER 

By 3 P.M. the harsh Tibetan sun was at its hottest and Elizabeth 
and I walked down the main street of Lhasa, trying to see if we 
could discover any significant traces of traditional Tibet in this 
once proud and exotic capital The route was typical of any new 
street built in China since 1949, and for all I knew, I could have 
been on the outskirts of Peking (or Shanghai, or Canton, or Nanking, 
or Chengdu, or Sian): there was the broad, ample roadway to 
accommodate the occasional truck or cadre’s car that passed by; 
one and two-story buildings of numbing, if functional, banality 
lined the route; the whole prospect appeared neat and clean and 
soulless. Even the carefully planted trees in neat rows had been 
uniformly pruned, so that they had the air of a platoon of fresh 
recruits from the People’s Liberation Army. A lone traffic light was 
controlled from a circular booth by a uniformed member of the 
Public Security Bureau while two of his colleagues stood idly by 
outside. Whether there was traffic or not, the PSB officer changed 
the lights. 

Along the wide sidewalks, Chinese workers and a few fiimilies 
ambled by. Some looked in the store windows, while others gawked 
sideways at the strange spectacle of a foreign couple. Most of them 
sported huge metallic Mao Tsetung buttons, which have been thrown 
or stored away in the rest of the country. In contrast with our 
experience in the interior of China, a smile and a hello to these 
Chinese doesn’t elicit much of a response at all, except for a sullen, 
suspicious silence. 

Suddently the street’s numerous loudspeakers were turned on, 
and for the third time that day “The East Is Red” came blaring out. 
Except for the chimes of Chinese clock towers-at the railway station 
or cable office in Peking, for example—you rarely hear this fervent 
anthem of the Cultural Revolution anymore. Not so in Tibet and 
other so-called "national minority” areas. The only thing out of 
place on this street is a bunch of weird-looking people who have 


appreciably darker skins than the Chinese and sometimes wear 
clothing so wildly different from the standard proletarian garb that 
they look like clowns from a traveling circus. These are the Tibetans, 
and this used to be their city. How they came to look so strange on 
their own main street is a story that accrues very little credit to the 
Communists and underscores some of the hypocrisy behind the 
officially benign National Minorities Policy of the People’s Republic, 

That day we eventually made it to the old town of Lhasa, 
a section of the city that was forbidden to the few foreigners who 
were allowed into Tibet after the 1959 uprising was put down by 
Chinese troops, Here was the antithesis of the scene we had just 
passed. The buildings were colourful and imaginative, and the 
streets, which ran in all sorts of crazy directions, were alive and 
animated as dozens of Tibetans—looking completely natural in the 
national clothing—hawked everything from antique jewellery to clay 
pots. Like the Chinese, who themselves seemed like Martians in this 
part of town, the Tibetans had not set eyes on many foreigners, but 
here the reaction was entirely different: the clucking and smiling 
was infectious, and we were treated not as alien beings to be feared 
and resented, but as strange members of the same human race who 
might well be harbingers of good things. 

Tibet is, without doubt, the worst example of a national-minority 
area in China, The oppression visited on the Tibetans, particularly 
during the Cultural Revolution and its aftermath, was at least the 
equal of—and probably fiir worse than—the melodramatic and 
mostly unbelievable crimes and persecution of the “feudal Dalai 
Lama clique,” to quote Communist Party propaganda. To this day, 
the Chinese insist that the Party’s policy toward national minorities 
is “correct,” and they will only admit that “serious errors” arose 
under Lin Biao and the Gang of Four—which have since been recti¬ 
fied. But Tibet puts the lie to all that, and before one can even begin 
to acknowledge some of the material benefit the Communists have 
brought to the minority areas, there has to be a realistic appraisal 
of the chaos and misery that went along with it. Only in mid-1980 
did the government admit that terrible abuses had preceded and 
followed the Cultural Revolution. 

China identifies any segment of its population whose racial 
origin is not Chinese (or Han, the preferred racial designation) as a 
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national minority. There are fifty-five oflicially designated minorities, 
representing just under sixty million souls, or 6 percent of the popu¬ 
lation. In addition to the misfortune of being so few in number 
compared with the overall figures, they live in vast tracts of land that 
are nearly all strategically located next to traditional Chinese 
enemies: Tibet is beside India; Guangxi is beside Vietnam; Xinjiang 
(pronounced “shin-jiang”) is beside the Soviet Union; and Chinese 
Mongolia. The national minority regions are often flashpoints of 
trouble and are thus all under strong and stern military control, no 
matter what you hear about local autonomy. At the very least, they 
are bulfer zones between the enemy and the Han interior; a simple 
glance at a map can tell you a great deal about conditions in the 
minority areas before you even get there. 

With this simple and stark reality foremost, one can begin to 
examine the National Minorities Policy more realistically. On 
paper it looks very good, and in a number of model areas it was 
carried out sufficiently well in the past to allow visitors from other 
countries to take a look, As far as I have been able to discover, the 
consensus of opinion among foreign observers who made these 
carefully controlled visits was predominantly positive, Here, we 
were told, was a policy for coping with racial differences and tensions 
that was superior to the melting pot in the United States and the 
ineffectual multiculturalism of countries like Canada or even the 
Soviet Union. ' ' 

As in many other areas of official Chinese policy, there is a lethal 
dose of unctuousness in national-minority work. From reading the 
propaganda, one would think that it is only the goodness and 
essential decency of the Communist Party which allows these strange 
peoples to wear their quaint clothes and pray to their obsolete gods 
and speak their obscure languages. If one were to believe all this, 
one would have to conclude that China is the only country in the 
world that has a national-minorities policy because it is the “correct” 
thing to do and not because it has a national-minorities problem 
that requires a policy. The TibetanSj the Mongolians, the Zhiangs, 
the Huis, the Uighurs and all the other minorities resist Chinese 
cultural absorption. They always have resisted it, and history has 
shown that whenever they were sufficiently powerful to throw off 
the yoke of Chinese suzerainty, they never hesitated to do so. There 
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are none of them powerful enough to do so now, and the Chinese 
are certainly not going to give them the kind of autonomy that would 
allow them to maintain relations with enemies who might threaten 
national security. 

Since they won’t adopt Chinese culture, they will always— 
however subliminally—represent a threat to the Chinese Government 
and therefore have to be controlled. Hence the policy. Anyone with 
an open mind and honest eyes learns quickly that it is a policy of 
containment first, ultimately leading to absorption. If you say this 
to an official, even a conscientious and honest one, you will be 
accused of slander: “How could this be so?” said a young cadre 
from the Foreign Ministry. “They have freedom to live their own 
style of life, to speak their own language, to believe what they want, 
to wear their distinctive national clothes, to be educated in their 
own schools. The new criminal code has severe punishments for 
any Chinese official who seriously violates any of these freedoms, and 
what’s more, every member of a national minority has a chance now 
to broaden his horizons in the larger national life of China. 1 think 
your criticisms are exactly wrong!” 

He believed this, too, and we were talking ip Tibet, where, for 
the most part, he and I had seen exactly the same things and arrived 
at exactly the opposite conclusions. When he walked down that new 
main street of Lhasa, he saw a graphic picture of the progress the 
Communists had brought a backward people—a backwardness 
epitomized by the filthy back streets in the old town and the ignorant 
peasants, who still got down on their knees to pray to their God. 
When I expressed amazement at the tenacity of people’s faith, he 
expressed chagrin at, lingering “feudal, superstitious habits.” He 
assured me that things were changing for the better, however slowly. 
“Eventually, they will free their minds of feudalism” he said in all 
sincerity, and it was then I knew for sure that the minority policy 
was a sham. 

The only essential philosophical difference between the seemingly 
benign policy of the present government and the “catastrophic 
havoc wreaked by the Gang of Four” was the time plan and the 
degree of control, The “correct policy” enunciated today allows the 
national minorities the “freedom to maintain or transform [my 
italics] their customs and habits,” and everywhere we went in Tibet 
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we saw evidence that the weight of Party and government assistance 
to Tibet is on the side of transformation. Had this been the will 
of the Tibetan people-had they been allowed to do it for themselves 
—there would have been no one to say them nay. But the Chinese 
make sure that any aspect of Tibetan culture which might encourage 
“regional” nationalism is thoroughly eradicated (during the Cultural 
Revolution “liquidated” would have been the more correct word), 
so that what remains is a hollow shell, tricked out in traditional 
garb if necessary—and no longer than necessary—but filled up with 
Chinese values, Chinese culture and Communist orthodoxy. 

The “catastrophic errors” of Lin Biao and the Gang of Four 
simply constituted the same policy as today, but administered with 
bludgeon and sledgehammer. The radicals were merely impatient 
with the slowness of the revolutionary transformation and tried to 
speed things up, It didn’t work very well. If the Eurasian writer Han 
Suyin’s and other pro-Chinese observers’ accounts are even remotely 
reliable, the former Chinese Government at least gave Lhasa the 
look of a fully assimilated city, while the delegated model natives 
could spout the correct line of the day (since repudiated, with the 
new line being espoused by newer models). We now know that reli¬ 
gion and Tibetan racial identity were driven underground during 
this period, where they thrived in persecution to such a degree that 
the authorities have found it not only expedient, but necessary to 
reopen a number of monasteries and temples to channel religious 
feeling into observable and controllable areas. 

It is important to understand the Communist account of recent 
Tibetan history; otherwise it is impossible to fathom the ferocious 
opposition to Chinese rule on the part of Tibetan nationalists. In 
a paraphrase of recent government propaganda from Peking, it 
runs like this : 

Tibet has always been an inalienable part of China, This has been 
confirmed by history, and the current Dalai Lama himself has 
admitted that this is an unalterable fact. Some people abroad are 
shouting for so-called Tibetan independence. This is sheer nonsense, 
and it is hoped that the Dalai Lama and other officials have come 
to understand that the peaceful liberation of Tibet and putting down 
of the armed rebellion in 1959 were aimed at freeing the labouring 
people from feudal serfdom, Today, the million emancipated serfs. 


under the leadership of the Party Central Committee headed by 
Chairman Hua Guofeng, are working for a beautiful and prosperous 
Tibet and the modernization of the country. Great progress has 
been made in Tibet’s construction, and the living standard of the 
Tibetans is improving. 

It takes a lot of work to sort all this out. Tibetan nationalists 
will immediately tell you that Tibet was never an inalienable part of 
China, any more than it was an inalienable part of India or Great 
Britain—other countries whose powerful presence has required 
Tibetan leaders to come up with political agreements to protect its 
status quo. The nationalists say that the theocratic government of 
the fourteenth Dalai Lama accepted the presence of Chinese troops 
and officials after 1949, partly because there was no choice and 
partly because the new Chinese Government promised not to 
intrude in internal affairs. Instead, they point out, the Chinese 
Communists consistently and systematically tried to undermine the 
rule of the Dalai Lama to such a point that the people rose up to 
throw off the Chinese yoke in 1959. The uprising was doomed to 
failure because of the vastly superior forces of the Chinese, and also 
because the free world refused to come to Tibet’s aid. As his pre¬ 
decessors had been forced to do several times in Tibet’s history, the 
Dalai Lama left his seat in Lhasa to take up exile in another country 
—in this case India—but he waits with his followers until the moment 
he can return to his rightful place. 

Very few outsiders knew what the old Tibet was like, and the 
reports of the few who did are conflicting ranging from visions of 
Shangri-La to a veritable hell on earth. I have read a number of 
accounts of Tibetan life prior to the arrival of Chinese troops, in¬ 
cluding the memorable one by the current Dalai Lama’s brother. In 
it is painted a picture of a country of serene bliss, not without its 
tensions and inequalities, but one that was essentially at peace with 
itself and in harmony with its splendid natural setting. One is 
instinctively suspicious of this account, and the author ends up 
sounding like a Buddhist version of Lei Feng; but on the other hand, 
every utterance of the Dalai Lama—both before and since his exile- 
gives evidence of a leader with a genuine interest in his people and 
someone completely open to reform, even with the help of the 
Chinese. But he wanted Tibetan reform, not Communist, and so his 
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presence became increasingly intolerable. 

Lamaisra, the Tibetan form of Buddhism, seems exotic to us, but 
it didn’t to Tibetans: it was a way of life. It was not they who rebelled 
against Lamaism; it was the Chinese who eradicated it and destroyed 
or closed down all but ten of the nearly 1,600 monasteries in the 
country that operated up to 1959, (This is a Chinese Government 
statistic, supplied to all foreign correspondents who made the trip 
to Lhasa in the summer of 1979.) The onus is therefore on the 
Chinese to prove that the Tibetans prefer the new direction taken 
by the Communists. On this point there is also conflicting evidence, 
but the strong impression I got on a very strictly orchestrated trip 
there was that religion is still very strong, despite the frightful bash¬ 
ing it received, while the longing for the return of the Dalai Lama 
among maiiy ordinary people is intense. 

Our government hosts trotted out numerous “former living 
Buddhas” and government figures from the old government, who 
told us how much better life was under the Chinese Communists 
and how the Tibetan people all rejoiced when the troops marched 
in. Many of these spokesmen had just recently been released from 
Chinese prisons after twenty years of incarceration, and their testi¬ 
mony had all the naturalness and spontaneity of talking dolls’. In 
each case they were unwilling or unable to discuss anything— 
even Tibetan eating habit—without reference to the good work of 
the Party Central Committee and the correct policies of the National 
Minorities Commission. 

I was forced to pit this wooden and transparently doctored 
testimony against everything I learned from ordinary people out 
on the streets of Lhasa—when government men weren’t around. 
I watched people of all ages pour into the recently reopened Jocund 
Monastery, at the entrance to the old town, to pray to a God who 
was patently real to them. (Despite the reopening the monastery 
was available to the fliithful only for a few inconvenient hours on 
three mornings of the week, when the vast majority of the Tibetans 
have to work. The reality of freedom of religion in China is best 
manifested in Tibet, where the people are genuinely religious and 
their fervour is more carefully monitored by the government than 
any quality-control section of a factoi-y). On two successive evenings 
I walked around the perimeter of the Potala Palace, the former seat 
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and home of the Dalai Lama, and saw people quietly saying their 
prayers. Some spoke a bit of broken Chinese, and after they ascer¬ 
tained I was friendly and that no one was watching, they asked the 
same question: "Dalai shenma sliibou builai?” (When is the Dalai 
Lama coming home?). 

There were fragments and snippets gleaned from furtive meetings. 
What was far more telling and far easier to observe was the dimen¬ 
sion of classic colonial rule forced on Tibet. Here was a very strange 
way to run an area whose population was supposed to be totally at 
ease with Chinese rule and Chinese fraternalism, As a regional 
centre of Chinese military control, the city of Lhasa has been utterly 
transformed from its previous role as a Tibetan religious, cultural 
and political capital. The population figures tell the story, and 
once again these figures are supplied by Communist officials. Before 
the Chinese came, it was a city of 60,000 Tibetans; now the Tibetan 
population has decreased by 10,000-extraordinary in itself— 
while the imported Chinese population is around 70,000. This 
figure does not include members of the People’s Liberation Army, 
which has variously been estimated at 7,000 to 25,000 (the actual 
figure is a state secret.) 

The army and Chinese civilians have done a great deal of capital 
construction in Tibet. Roads, new schools, a few factories and 
numerous administrative buildings have changed the face of Lhasa, 
and these things are touted as signal improvements in the lives of 
Tibetans. 

Undoubtedly many of them are. Any government that had 
control of a country for thirty years and exercised absolute rule for 
twenty had better have something to show for itself. When you 
consider, however, that much of the capital construction was 
necessitated by the huge influx of Chinese troops and civilians— 
who still enjoy a measurably superior standard of living to that of 
the Tibetans in everything from education, medical care and pay to 
travel opportunities and housing—you begin to understand the 
nature of socialist colonialism. Only those Tibetans who have lear¬ 
ned to abandon their Tibetanness or will spout the current Party 
line and work toward the assimilation of their own people into the 
Chinese mainstream have equivalent standards. 

The notable exceptions to this general rule can be found on the 
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few model communes foreign visitors are taken to see. Chinese 
subsidies and technical assistance have made an appreciable and 
laudable difference in a few peasant lives and skills, but even here this 
kind of assistance is not given without charge. Affluent Western 
countries assist poor Third World countries in much the same way, 
partly to gain influence and partly because prosperity encourages 
stability. In Tibet, the Communists never give anything away free: 
the price of such reforms is the same kind of blind obedience to the 
Communist Government that theocratic Lamaism demanded up to 
the early part of this century, but which was on the wane by the time 
the Communists entered the scene. 

Most Chinese who are sent by the central government to Tibet 
resent the posting and have to be bribed with extra pay and per¬ 
quisites. As soon as they can return to the interior, they do so. If 
they are required for long periods, they make sure their children 
get a proper Chinese education back in Sichuan province or one of 
the coastal cities. The Tibetan diet, which rests on the sturdy founda¬ 
tion of yak’s milk and its by-products, strikes the Chinese settlers as 
revolting, and at great expense the government imports more tolera¬ 
ble fare from the interior, Of course there are also exceptions to this, 
but the one exception I found only reinforced the rule. 

In a teahouse with the shadow of the Potala, I spoke to a Chinese 
cadre who had lived in Tibet for nearly twenty years. His home had 
been Chengdu, and when he first came, he resented the posting and 
hated the people. He was only nineteen at the time, but as fate had 
it he fell in love with a Tibetan women, and though there was con¬ 
siderable opposition from his family and fellow Chinese, they 
eventually married. He has learned the language, and he said his 
wife still believes in God and tells their three children many stories 
from Tibetan religious folklore. He himself, he indicated, doesn’t 
believe; but he respects his wife, who works in a clothing factory, 
and he has learned to respect Tibetan people. He knows only two 
other Chinese who have ever tried to learn the language (not includ¬ 
ing special cadres who are taught minority languages in order to 
wield more effective political control). 

The myth of Chinese respect for Tibetan history and culture was 
so easy to dissolve as to be laughable. Literally, every historic site or 
religious building to which we were taken had been chosen by our 
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Chinese hosts not to give us more insight into Tibet but to point 
out “the inalienable right" of China to rule Tibet. Any historical 
exchange of visits between Tibetan and Chinese officials was cited as 
proof that Tibet is part of China. Even the wretched old Guomin- 
dang Government was trotted out to buttress the case (as sure a sign 
as any of how weak the argument is). At the Dalai Lama’s summer 
palace in Norbulingka Park, his bedrom is carefully maintained the 
way it was the morning he fled before advancing Chinese troops in 
1959. This is to support the notion that he deserted his people, 
although the Chinese-made quilt and thermos he used are pointed 
out—I’m not joking—as a proof that China has a natural right to 
rule. 

The Chinese guides at these sites are as ignorant as any I ever 
came across, They know nothing but what they are told. In the whole 
of the vast, brooding Potala Palace, there are hundreds of square 
yards of painted murals, but there are only two small sections the 
guides can tell you anything about—the visit of a Dalai Lama to 
Peking centuries ago and the arrival of a Chinese princess before 
her marriage to a Tibetan leader: yes, absolute proof of China’s 
inalienable right to rule. This silly business reached a perversely 
logical conclusion in one of the Dalai Lama’s own reception halls, 
where the guide unctuously informs you that a former Chinese foreign 
minister, Vice-Premier Chen Yi, “graciously received the Dalai 
Lama” in 1956. This same guide moved smartly on to a special dis¬ 
play case which showed how a Qing Dynasty emperor, Chien Lung, 
helped arbitrate the choice of a certain Dalai Lama. The guide could 
recite details of Chien Lung, nonstop, for fifteen minutes: the 
Emperor’s concern for Tibet and the Tibetans, his respect for their 
curious tribal customs in choosing a leader, the names of his envoys 
in Lhasa, and so on. But when I asked her which Dalai Lama she 
was referring to, she didn’t know. No one had told her, and in any 
event, it didn’t seem essential to the tale. The condescending way she 
sniggered at the system Tibetans used to choose the Dalai Lama 
indicated that it was the approach she always employed, and it 
received equivalent sniggers from several Chinese officials who had 
accompanied us from Peking. 

I was in a foul mood that day—visitors are told that the high 
altitude of Tibet often puts people in a bad temper, although I 
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suspect it was more to do with the high hypocrisy of the Chinese 
Government—and I turned to Nigel Wade of London Daily 
Telegraph and said, within easy hearing distance of the senior official, 
“The system doesn’t seem any worse than a senile old man holding 
the hand of his security chief and saying., “With you in charge, I 
am at ease,” The point, I am sure, was not lost on the official. 
Chairman Hua’s main claim to legitimacy as the leader of 
one billion people was based on this reported utterance of Mao 
Tsetung shortly before he died. The picture of the two men holding 
hands at this pivotal point in history has entered the iconography 
of Communist China and could be seen on billboards throughout 
the country or purchased in needlepoint at handicraft stores. 

Whenever anything happened on this weeklong trip to Tibet that 
was spontaneous or apart from the official programme, it usually 
highlighted the unpleasant face of colonialism in Tibet. The one 
incident that stands out particularly in my mind was ludicrous, 
especially because it took place before the outraged eyes of at least 
twenty Western journalists. 

The day’s programme was devoted to a visit to a yak farm, which 
took live hours by bus to reach. Many of us were looking forward 
to the trip with keen anticipation because it offered the only chance 
to get out of Lhasa and see at least a small aspect of the life in the 
countryside, where the majority of Tibet’s six million people live. 
We knew, of course, that we would be going to a model establish¬ 
ment, but quite a lot can be achieved on even the most restricted of 
tours. Good preparation, inquisitiveness and a willingness to snoop 
into places or subject matter that officials try to close off can bring 
surprising results. I never griped at what was formally arranged for 
me to see in China because perseverance and bureaucratic stupidity 
often conspired to bring about the truth. 

We suffered a punishing bus trip to the Qinghai (pronounced 
“ching-hai”) Plateau, at fourteen thousand feet above sea level— 
the highest flatland in the world. On decrepit buses we headed north¬ 
east and crossed into the Chamdo and Napehu districts of 
Tibet, in which rise the sources of two great rivers in Asia—the 
Yangtze and the Mekong. Fortunately, the calamitous state of both 
road and bus required numerous stops. Sometimes the radiator boiled 
over, and at other time we had to pile out so the bus could navigate 
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a mud ditch with a lighter load. These unscheduled stops were glo¬ 
rious adventures. To the vocal exasperation of the Chinese officials 
accompanying us, each time we came to an unscheduled stop, twenty 
journalists eager for a colourful story different from the others’ 
ran off in all directions: some toward a group of yak wool tents of 
nomadic herdsmen, others to small earthen and brick cottages. On 
one of these occasions, with the bus seething and gasping in the dis¬ 
tance, I stuck my head into a tent to find an ancient fellow brewing 
himself some yak milk tea. He had one tooth left in his mouth, 
and at some time his left eye had been gouged out. Certainly I was 
the first foreigner from the West he had ever seen. 

Amazingly, he showed not the slightest shock or surprise, but 
motioned me in to sit down on one of the beautiful and numerous 
small carpets that covered the earthen floor. The interior of the tent 
was jammed with pots and other vessels, as well as a variety of 
implements I had never seen before. I assumed that a whole family 
lived in the tent, of whom my host was the oldest and therefore had 
been left behind to look after the place while the others tended herds. 
He smiled and smiled at me as he poked away at a small stove in the 
center, fueled by dung patties, its precarious tin chimmney poking 
through a small opening in the tent roof, 

After he had presented me with a bowl of tea, he continued smil¬ 
ing as he inspected every part of ray clothing. I was doing much the 
same thing to him. He spoke no Chinese or English, of course, so 
there were a lot of hand gestures, and at one point he reached out to 
feel the texture of my skin on the back of my hand. He also wanted 
to feel the texture of my corduroy pants. This gave me the chance to 
start fingering the carpets and clothing in the tent. It was a tactile 
encounter! How instinctively we both understood the intensity of 
mutual curiosity. It was at this point that Philip Short, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation correspondent in Peking, stuck his head 
into the tent to tell me that the Chinese officials were trying to round 
up everyone and we had better get back. 

It’s silly to make too many assumptions on the basis of such a 
fragmentary experience, but for the first time I felt a bit more bene¬ 
volent toward Chinese rule in Tibet. Unlike the model citizens who 
had been forced to spout Party propaganda in Lhasa, this old fellow 
was still following his traditional life. His geniality, warmth and 
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curiosity—his humanity—shone through immediately and spon¬ 
taneously, and I felt that the almighty Party Central Committee and 
the "dictatorship of the proletariat" had not made too much of a 
dent in his life, might even have been better now than he had ever 
known before—certainly better than it had been for twenty yeans. 
After all, since 1956, when the Khampa tribes to the north had 
started resisting Chinese rule, right through the uprising the Sino- 
Indian war that affected Tibet directly, the Cultural Revolution and 
the fascist rule of the Gang of Four, Tibet had been through one 
upheaval after another. At least now there was relative peace in 
the land. 

In this benign mood, I headed back to the bus. Short and a couple 
of other colleagues were ahead of me, and I later discovered that they 
had similar experiences in other tents and cottages. Short and the 
others, I saw, had encountered a burly herdsman with his two 
young sons up on the road near the bus. They were in the midst of 
an animated conversation—or rather, there were a lot of hand and 
arm signals flashing about—and it soon became clear that they were 
heading in our same direction, so we urged them to accept a lift on 
the bus. The herdsman thought it was a great idea, and we were 
rather overcome at this opportunity not only to do a good deed, 
but, inevitably, to do a little interview on the side. Back on the bus 
we had a government translator who spoke Tibetan and English, 
and there was a chance of getting some practical information from 
a chance encounter. We were hardly trying to find out state secrets— 
just what his daily life was like and how he viewed the world. 

We ushered the three with some ceremony into the bus, and 
although the two children were shy, they followed their father’s 
lead and were clearly fascinated by the sight of so many strange faces. 
Two seconds into the bus, the Chinese aboard went berserk, parti¬ 
cularly the officials posted in Lhasa (the Foreign Ministry officials 
accompanying us from Peking rarely intruded directly on local 
arrangements). With faces contorted with rage, they started scream¬ 
ing at the helpless herdsman and his children. I guess the officials 
were genuinely shocked. They’d never seen such a thing. The Tibetans 
were preemptorily and arrogantly ordered off the bus, but since they 
didn’t speak Chinese, the anger had to subside a bit so that the trans¬ 
lator could get the message across to them. This process was too 
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slow for one official, however, so he simply began shoving the chil¬ 
dren out the door and then very belligerently pushed the father. 
Everything happened so quickly, it took us a few moments to react, 
but when we did, our reaction was explosive. The bus was filled 
with a cacophony of multilingual abuses. 

After the Tibetans were pushed off the bus, we collected our 
sanity a bit, and through one of the Peking officials, we announced 
that we did not wish to continue on the trip unless the family were 
allowed onto the bus. We had invited them to join us, and now the 
officials had shamed us and our invitation. We peered out ahead of 
us and saw the three trudging along the road, occasionally looking 
back at what must have seemed to them a bus-load of madmen. 
Chinese officials, faced with a tricky dispute with foreign guests, 
often resort to lies to wriggle out of a bad situation—but there are 
lies and lies. As twenty journalists watched the Tibetans walking in 
exactly the same direction we intended to take, the chief local offi¬ 
cial, who had never talked to the family and only bellowed at them, 
said, “They were confused. They thought this was the bus to Lhasa. 
They are not going in our direction.” 

The transparency of this tie started the howling in the bus again, 
and it wasn’t until we received a promise that we could pick up 
the family that we quieted down. By this time, the three were some 
distance ahead, and it took about two minutes to catch up to them. 
As we approached, I noticed the same nasty official signal the driver 
to speed up. There was never any intention to stop for them. Thus the 
hollering was revived. It was in this atmosphere that we drove the 
final few miles to the model commune to meet the model peasants. 

The grotesque sequel to this entire business came a few hours 
later. After what I can only assume was a serious discussion with the 
model yak-ffirm leadership, a model Tibetan, dressed in his most 
elaborate holiday clothes, was ceremoniously brought onto our bus 
for a three-minute ride. He was kept at the back with a Chinese 
official on either side of him, and at a time when our assigned Tibetan 
translator had somehow disappeared. 

Tibet, as I said, is certainly the worst example of a national 
minority area with which to hit the Chinese. But it exists and is a 
shocking indictment of a country that professes antipathy toward 
both colonialism and racism. The situation is far more settled and 
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stable in other national-minority areas, but the differences are of 
degree, not kind. There is no doubt whatsoever that the desired final 
result, however long it takes, is total assimilation of all minority 
races into the Chinese mainstream. There are many people who will 
argue, and cogently, that this is not only inevitable, but essential: 
that this is the way of the future and of greater prosperity and 
opportunity for backward people. Because the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment and the Communist Party—no matter what particular faction 
has been in power—officially endorses separate development and 
separate cultures for minority populations, it is not necessary to 
rebut this argument. Because the policy is so often at odds with the 
practice, however, it is necessary to pinpoint the hypocrisy precisely. 


WHAT FUTURE HOLDS FOR THEM 

BY MRS. PEMA THONDEN 


One morning in August of 1979 I opened a letter from an old 
friend and found inside a small and very dirty envelope. In dimly 
familiar handwriting, it was addressed to the name I was known by 
as a schoolgirl. It was from my mother in Tibet. 

After more than 20 years of silence, during which I did not dare 
to think about her as living, my mother has suddenly returned to life 
and was speaking to me through the letter. I had been afraid to 
write when it first became possible to communicate with relatives 
inside Tibet, but she had sent this letter to India in the hope that 
it would reach me. It travelled from place to place, but no one knew 
me by that name until my old friend found it in a pile of such letters 
in Dharamsala. My only wish now was to go to Tibet and see her. 

Six impatient months later, in mid-June, I arrived in Kathmandu, 
Nepal, intending to go to Lhasa. There, I found four other Tibetans 
who were also going to visit their families in Tibet, and we imme¬ 
diately agreed to travel together. I was so close now that the delays, 
which seemed to multiply daily, were really frustrating. We hired a 
minibus that had a permit to cross the border and continue on to the 
Chinese check-post at Dham, but when we arrived in the afternoon 
at the bridge that marks the border between Nepal and Tibet, the 
Nepalese officers informed us that they could only check us through 
in the morning. They locked all bur luggage in a room and proceeded 
to sit in their office doing nothing for the rest of the endless day. 
We tried to eat the terrible food in one of the shabby little Sherpa 
inns and we tried to sleep that night and forget our impatience, but 
the local bedbugs kept us awake and miserable all night. 

It was strange and confusing the next morning, after passing 
through the Nepalese check-post, as the bus slowly drove across the 
bridge into Tibet. I felt like jumping out of the bus to feel the Tibetan 
earth again after 21 years away from it. We were all very quiet in 
the bus, quite lost in our own thoughts. Suddenly, I heard someone 
shouting from the back, “can’t wait to taste Tibetan water again!” 
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At the Dham check-post a Tibetan doctor checked oiir blood 
pressure and we went through customs and the passport office, then 
we were taken by a Chinese man to a temporary guest house. Tsam- 
cho, the cheerful young Tibetan girl who was the receptionist, told us 
only one bus come from Lhasa each month and it was scheduled to 
arrive in two or three days. A week later the bus had still not arrived. 
We told Tsamcho and the Chinese officers that we couldn’t wait any 
longer, that they must find us some other transportation. They 
finally agreed to send us by jeep to Shigatse but with no room for 
our luggage, it would have to follow later by the bus. 

The next morning, very excited, we began the long day’s drive to 
Shigatse. Our Chinese driver stopped only once on the way, at a 
small tea shop in a place called Lhatse. We were able to get tea and 
some bread for lunch, but there was no food available. A few of us 
had fortunately brought canned meat, a little of which we shared. (1 
strongly recommend that future travellers be sure to take a supply of 
food when travelling through Tibet since we never found any food 
available when we stopped to eat.) On arrival in Shigatse we were 
told that there would be a three-day wait, again, and that we would 
be taken to Lhasa by bus on the fourth day, 

We went first to visit the Panchen Lama’s monastery, Tashi 
Lhunpo. Accompanied by the two guides that the Shigatse Recep¬ 
tion Committee sent with us, we saw a few important temples in¬ 
cluding the three storey temple that houses the famous Maitreya 
Buddha. Most of the temples and monks’ quarters were locked up 
and sadly decayed looking. All were overrun with weeds and some 
were crumbling into ruins (wo found Sera and Drepung in the same 
condition later). Our guide told us that there were 50 monks living 
there, but we saw only seven or eight and they all looked to be in 
their late 60’s. 

The guest house was only five minutes walk from the town and 1 
could hardly wait to get there. I had wonderful memories of Shigatse 
from 20 years ago when my aunt and I and her children stopped 
there on our way to India. The town was thronged with crowds of 
people especially the thriving marketplace, which was particularly 
interested. Unlike Lhasa, most of the Shigatse salewomen wore very 
heavy and beautiful Tibetan jewellery, impressive coral headdresses 
and big gold and silver charm boxes covered with turqoise. In Lhasa, 


though people dressed very colourfully, women wore their heavy 
jewellery only on special occasions. I knew it wouldn’t look the 
same, but somehow I had expected to see some liveliness. I was so 
sad when I got there and found a dilapidated and desolate town with 
a few really poor looking people on the streets wearing ragged 
clothes. Hardly better than the beggars I remembered (I later found 
that Lhasa had been the same until last year). They seemed pleased 
to see me and my companions, however, and looked as though they 
wanted to talk to us. But when we walked towards them most of 
them ran away, One or two asked us quietly how His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama was and were very happy when we told them He was 
fine. I also tried to find an old friend who had lived in Shigatse, but 
when I got to her house it was empty. People were living there who 
had never heard of her. I later found that she was dead and all her 
children scattered. 

On July 6th, a bus was ready for us. We gladly paid our bills at 
the guest house, which wore only five Re Min Be (Rrab—the People’s 
Currency) per day including food, and climbed onto the bus. I felt 
excited and fearful at the same time. All along the way to Lhasa I 
wondered how 1 would find my family and Lhasa after more than 
20 years. It was a hot, bright July day and, at first, I just looked 
happily at the green fields and bare, snow-peaked mountains, Then I 
began to look more closely at the groups of earthen houses. I remem¬ 
bered such houses as to white they almost sparkled in the sun. They 
were all, rich and poor, whitewashed every year on the tenth month. 
Now I saw they were all brown and rusty looking and falling down. 
1 also remembered the colourful prayer flags that waved from the 
roof of every Tibetan house. They were changed every year at New 
Years and new ones were put up for any special occasion. Even- 
though we took them for granted, they looked so beautiful waving 
in the pure Tibetan air that they always lifted our hearts. All our 
prayer flags were now gone. Each house had, instead, a small red 
Chinese flag. We also saw many people out working in the fields and 
at least half of them were young children from about four to twelve. 

Fear and Excitement 

As we got closer to Lhasa that afternoon my fear and excitement 
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mounted unbearably. Our cheerful Tibetan bus driver, who sang 
both Chinese and Tibetan songs and told jokes between songs, had 
stopped once for lunch at Namkhang-tse, a small town. Again, no 
food was available for lunch. Only bread and tea that was syrupy 
with too much sugar. But I couldn’t eat or drink anyway. Soon we 
caught sight of Drepung Monastery, the largest in Tibet. It was still 
standing, but even at a distance we could feel its emptiness and life¬ 
lessness. Then, suddenly, we saw the Potala palace, its golden roofs 
glittering against the evening sun, far off to our right. And before we 
could overcome our emotion the bus pulled to a stop in a bus station 
near Shol, the town at the base of the Potala palace. 

I looked around to see if I could recognize anyone. Someone with 
a bicycle came near the bus window and I realized that he was ray 
brother-in-law. I could recognize him from a himily picture enclosed 
in one of the recent letters. He greeted me and said, “Your brother 
is here,” pointing at a man standing near him. My brother looked 
quite different from the picture. He had a sad look on his face. He 
smiled at me and said, “Achela,” which means sister. He was only 
eleven years old and my sister was seven when I last saw them. 
I tried to get out of the bus, but I couldn’t move. Finally, when I 
got out of the bus, he put a white scarf around my neck and put his 
arms around me. He didn’t say much, he was quite as speechless as 1 
was numb. I could see the tears in his eyes, but he held them back and 
helped me organize myself as I was then crying like a child. I asked 
him how mother and the rest of the relatives were. He said they were 
all line and waiting for me at home. 

When I was in Dham and Shigatse I had sent them two tele¬ 
grams with my tentative arrival date in Lhasa. They had received 
only one, and my brother said that they had been waiting for me 
at the bus station for three days. Each time they came they brought 
Tibetan tea in a big Chinese thermos, Tibetan cookies and each 
person brought a white scarf to give me a big welcome. As we started 
to walk home I saw an older man hurrying towards us. My brother 
told me he was our uncle, my mother’s younger brother, but I 
couldn’t recognize him. Only when he put a scarf around my neck 
and spoke to me could I be sure he was my uncle. He had been 
released last year after 18 years in prison. 

When I reached my mother’s place my aunt came first, running 


towards me with a scarf, and behind her was ray mother looking old 
and hunched. My mother and my aunt each took one of my hands 
and led me inside a small room completely filled with relatives who 
had been waiting there for me. Then the tears really came. For me, 
the shock of seeing how the years of starvation and fear and heavy 
labour had ravaged my family (and, in fact, almost every single 
person I saw in Lhasa during my stay) was almost greater than my 
joy at being reunited. My mother’s younger sister, only 51, looked 
like she was in her 70’s. She had been released a few weeks before 
my arrival, after nine years in prison and looked much, much worse 
than my mother. The first thing I noticed was that everyone’s teeth 
were ruined, even young people in their 20’s, Many had only two or 
three teeth left, and no way to replace them. 

I asked first about my stepfather. My own Mer had died when I 
was very young and I was brought up by my stepfather, who I knew 
and loved as a father. My mother had written me that he was dead, 
and now they told me he died. He had been arrested in 1959 after 
the uprising and held for a year in Norbu Lingka, then sent with 
85 men to a hard labor camp near the Chinese border in 1960. After 
three years 22 men returned. The rest had died of starvation. The 
men had to do back breaking work all day, followed by nightly 
reduction and criticism meeting. Their meals consisted of one mug 
of hot water in the morning, one bowl of hot water with a little 
barley flour (tsampa) stirred in for lunch and one-half of a Chinese 
steamed roll and another mug of hot water for dinner. My step¬ 
father was one of the first to die in 1961. 

Stories of Hardship 

During my two and a half months in Lhasa, streams of relatives 
and friends came to sec me, even people my family and I didn’t 
know before. Everyone brought the customary Tibetan tea and 
bread to welcome me even though they were all so poor. Everyday 
I spent hours listening to their stories of 20 years of hardship under 
Chinese rule, and every day I wept until I thought there couldn’t be 
any more tears left in my head. But more always came the next day. 
Many of my old school-friends came to see me and they all looked at 
least ten years older than their age. Most of them had just been re- 
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united with their husbands, who had spent from 10 to 20 years in 
prisons. They told me that for many years they never saw a Tibetan 
man on the streets, they were all killed or in prison or the hard labour 
camps, Lhasa was a city of frightened, hungry women. And, of 
course, the Chinese and some Tibetan collaborators. 

One of my school friends told me that her brother, with whom I 
also went to school, was arrested with nine other boys in 1968 and 
they were accused of being an underground resistance group. They 
were 15 to 24 years old. Their families were all made to come and 
watch the public execution of these boys. My friend and her mother 
and sister had to watch. Their father was already in prison for a 
20-year-terra. Their elder sister was also sentenced to 20 years 
imprisonment in 1968 and is still in prison. Although the Chinese 
say that all the prisoners have been released many, many people are 
still in prisons. 

Until 1979, due to severe restrictions, there was no freedom of 
movement. For example, my mother lives in the eastern part of Lhasa 
and one of her sisters lives in Shol, the town below the Potala. The 
distance between the two places is no more than three miles, yet 
they were not able to see each other for many years. One time my 
mother was told that her sister was seen near Shol walking like a 
lunatic, wearing a pair of Tibetan opera dancer’s shoes and talking 
to herself. My mother was very worried when she heard this because 
her-sister had five small children and her husband was in prison. 
But my mother was unable to go and see her or do anything at all 
because of the restrictions. In those days it was very dangerous and 
difficult for two people even to talk on the streets for more than two 
minutes. First, before they could say anything else, they had to 
recite lines from Mao’s red book to one another, and then may be 
exchange a few words. If they were caught having a conversation for 
more than two minutes, they were suspected for forming a conspi¬ 
racy against the new government. 

' After 1959 most of the men away in prison on hard labour camps, 
and everyone else had to stop tlieir traditional professions and do 
heavy construction work or work in the fields. No matter how 
difficult, working in the fields was preferable to construction work. 
Construction work meant endless days, year after year, carrying 
stones that hurt your back and tore your hands, breaking stones to 
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make them square for building, spending months in icy mud up to 
your thighs digging drains. All of this work was for convenience of 
the Chinese new homes for the officials and roads which Tibetans 
were not permitted to use. 

Social Reform and Struggle Sessions 

From 1960 to 1962 the so-called “social reform’’ started. This 
was, in fact, when the Chinese confiscated all private possessions, 
every single thing owned by a Tibetan, and made everyone poor. 
Then followed class distinction” which meant that anyone who had 
worked for the former Tibetan government, the ruling families. 
Lamas or monastic personnel, land owners, military people, big and 
small businessmen, artists, writers, scholars and all their families 
were put into different categories and called, collectively, “the classed 
people . One way or another, most people were connected to one of 
these categories. 

The children of all these “classes people” were put into a category 
called “butruk”, and were not accepted in any school until recent 
change of policy. For nearly 20 years all these children were sent to 
road construction camps in different parts in Tibet, My own brother 
and sister, and many other young relatives were in that category. 
The big new artificial lake in front of the Potala, seen in recent 
pictures of Lhasa, was built by these children of the “classed people” 
in the late 1960’s. Their age was from 12 to the early 20’s. The people 
in Lhasa regard this lake as a memorial to the children’s suffering, 

_ Among all^ the hardships the Tibetans had to face, the evening 
criticism meeting or thamzing struggle session, was the worst. Worse 
than death or any torture, these thamzing which only stopped last 
year were held every night after work and lasted until midnight. 
During thamzing people were forced to criticize and beat one 
another, or they would be beaten themselves. Neighbours against 
neighbours, students against teachers, children against parents, 
former servants against their masters, tenants against landlords and 
so on. When it was your turn to criticize someone, even your mother 
or father, you had to spit in their face and kick and hit them with 
all your force, or else you would be subjected to the same for not 
doing it “seriously” enough. My friend’s son, 13-year-old, had to 
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denounce and strike his father. He had to say, “My father has been 
a very bad father in the past and now I can get back at him and hit 
him in public.” 

One of the things I didn’t understand at first was why so many 
people kept leaning forward and asking me to repeat what I had just 
said. I kept asking them, “Why can’t you hear?” They finally ex¬ 
plained that not only had vast numbers of people lost their hearing 
from being struck repeatedly on the ears during ikmzing but that 
they had frequently lost their vision by being hit in the eyes. 

If anything was ever perfectly designed to desteoy the soul of a 
people, it must be these meetings. And yet, they did not destroy the 
Tibetan people, Only their faith in His Holiness the Dalai Lama and 
their religion kept the people from dying, however, I realized this 
over and over again. One man, a stranger to me, came to see me 
secretly and explained that he had been in prison for 10 years, but 
after he was released he worked. From his small earnings over the 
next 10 years he managed to save 150 Chinese Re Min Be and he 
told me, “I trust you to take this to India and give it to His Holine.ss, 
I know everything is so expensive and hard for Him, and this is my 
small contribution,” I gave the money to His Holiness. 

After the “social reform” no one owned any property. Since the 
houses were all confiscated, the house you might be living in was 
“nobody’s” house, and “nobody” could care about maintaining it, 
so the house in the Tibetan section were all going to ruin. It was a 
slum. My mother’s house was quite large, so she used to live in half 
of it and rent the rest to three families. Now there was 12 families 
living in it. Each family was given one room in which to sleep and 
cook, even if there were five or six people in the family, and every 
person had to have a card issued by the local authority. On that 
card each person sharing the room was listed. The local officer came 
often in the middle of the night to check the cards. If they found one 
extra person in the room, or someone listed but not there was serious 
trouble. Sometimes men and women were caught having boyfriends 
or girlfriends with them. At the next night’s thamzing they had to 
confess and receive a lot of criticism, and often beating. One girl was 
caught with her boyfrined and they were both dragged, naked, into 
the street and all the neighbours were called for an immediate meeting. 
She said that when people were spitting on her, “I just spit back on 


them. What more did I have to lose when I was naked in the street 
in front of everyone.” 

Since 1979 many of these rigid rules have been relaxed parti¬ 
cularly in Lhasa. When I was there everyone was enjoying the little 
air of freedom that they have now. People were especially relieved to 
no longer have to go to the evening thamzing. Also, families were 
being heard from and being reunited, not only with those of us 
who are outside Tibet, but within Tibet itself. Many families had 
been separated and had not heard from one another for 10 to 20 
years. 

Gang of Four: 

The Chinese are now encouraging the people to go into business 
or back to their old professions. They say that in the past 20 years 
they had not been able to improve the nation, and people had suffered 
a lot because of the Gang of Four. “Now that the Gang of Four has 
been destroyed, the people must take a new road to develop the 
nation. In order to develop the nation, individuals must first become 
rich.” When I was there it was widely announced through radio, 
newspaper and local meeting that there would be no tax for the next 
two years for those who go into business, and they were urging 
everyone to become rich. Many Tibetans were saying, “They took 
everything we had and now they are telling us to become rich!” 

Now if people had money, they can buy vegetables, meat and 
butter from street vendors. Basic food like grain was still on ration 
and not available in the market while I was there. The ration limit 
per person per month was 25 pounds, and they gave me five pounds 
extra. You could take half rice and half barely or wheat. It cost 
about 10 Re Men Be. Worker’s wages ranged from 30 to 65 Re 
Men Be per month, about 20 to 40 US dollars. 

Until last year food was almost nonexistent in Lhasa, even if 
you had a little money, because of the travel restrictions. Food and 
fuel have always been brought into Lhasa from outside and that was 
not allowed. I was told that if a mother had a little food she had no 
fuel to cook it with and if she had some fuel, there was no food. 
There was no barley, no butter and no meat, the classic staples of 
Tibetan diet, and peoples’ bodies couldn’t adjust to eating the wheat 
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that the Chinese made them grow. They were always sick and hungry. 
If you somehow managed to get a small piece of butter and wanted 
to make Tibetan tea, you had to lock up your room and put all 
your quilts over you while you churned the tea, so no one could hear 
and denounce you at the next thamzing. 

My mother had twO' children and, after her sister was put in 
prison, she also had her three children. She was working at road 
construction but she couldn’t earn enough to feed herself and five 
children. The children were so hungry that they told her they had 
decided to go and steal food from the Chinese soldier’s pigs. Since 
many people were already stealing the pigs’ food from the garrison 
in Lhasa, the children had to walk five miles and cross the Tsangpo 
River to reach another camp. They hid in the weeds until the soldiers 
had fed the pigs and left, and then rushed to the pigpens to try and 
snatch what they could from the hungry pigs before the long walk 
home. 

Shoes on Display; 

Clothing was still very difiicult to get, especially shoes. Everyone 
had to have a permit to be able to buy items such as clothes, blan¬ 
kets, etc. When I first got there I saw all my relatives wearing the 
same shoes for many, many years. When the soles wore out, they 
resoled them with pieces of car tire. One day I went with one of my 
cousins to the big department store near Shol. We went to the counter 
where there were about eight pairs of shoes on display, and I asked 
the Chinese girl at the counter to show me a pair that would fit my 
cousin. She told me she could not sell any of the shoes, so I asked her 
what the shoes were for. She said, “These shoes are for display 
only. If you have any complaints, go and speak to the higher authori¬ 
ties, there is no use arguing with me,” My cousin, who was standing 
near me, did not seem surprised at all. I got angry and went to 
Lhasa Reception Committee to complain. The Tibetan man I spoke 
to there told me to come back after three days, in the meantime he 
would talk to someone in the Commerce Department and see what 
he could do. When I went back he told me that he couldn’t help me. 
He had talked with someone, in the Commerce Department and had 
been told that the shoes must be kept for display but that more 
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were on their way from China. As soon as they came, he said, he 
would order the girl to sell a few pairs to me. However, while I was 
■ there the shoes never came. 

Socks, handkerchiefs, farming tools, small Chinese thermos 
flasks, mugs and a few other small items could be purchased without 
much trouble. Foreign tourists were able to buy a number of things 
from the shop in the guest house. The shop was quite nice, with 
canned food, cigarettes, very pretty new Tibetan clothing such as 
boots, hats and dresses of good quality. Tibetan people were not 
allowed to go there, but the Tibetans who were working in the 
guest houses were nicely dressed in traditional clothing. I should 
add that the tourists who were staying in the Lhasa guest house 
were fed Chinese food. 

Visit to Monasteries; 

The Lhasa Reception Committee had arranged a jeep for me and 
my family to visit Sera and Drepung monasteries. They also gave us 
a tea reception at both places. Although some of the famous temples 
were kept up for tourists to see, 99 per cent of the monks’ quarters 
and temples were permanently closed and crumbling. They told us 
that there were about 50 monks at each of the monasteries, but I 
only saw a few. 

I was most moved by my visit to Ganden Monastery. I had been 
told that it was completely destroyed, but that in the past year the 
Tibetan in Lhasa, young and old, had voluntarily been rebuilding 
it. The Reception Committee told me that no jeep was available to 
take me there, so I went on a truck that was hired by the people. 
Everyone must work a six day week, but on Sunday many truck- 
loads of people spend the day working on the reconstruction of 
Ganden. During the week, anyone finding a nice stone or piece of 
wood will hide it and take it with them on Sunday. The road is so 
bad that the trucks cannot travel the last few miles, so everyone gets 
out and some carry the supplies while 30 or so people pull the truck 
with ropes uphill miles to the site. 

I was so shocked to see the destruction when I got there. There 
was nothing left but ruin. A whole religious city made of stone, just 
smashed. It seemed almost impossible to bring it back to its original 
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shape, yet our people’s will and spirit is so strong. There are 10 to 12 
tents set up permanently now with a big kitchen, and a few monks 
and lay people are staying there and cooking on Sundays for the 
workers. Everyone who can contributes a coin towards to cost of 
tea and food. The Chinese have not interfered so far, and the Tibet¬ 
ans have already suffered so much that they don’t care if they get 
into trouble for doing this work. They have already experienced 
the worst. 

The young people have amazing religious faith. Somehow, during 
all the years of fear, parents taught their children, secretly, their 
religion. Adults and children have continued, very quietly, to say 
prayers every night. Two years ago, when the Chinese announced 
freedom of religion, the young people decided to rebuild a very old 
and important small temple on the outskirts of Lhasa called Phara 
Lobuk, that the Chinese had destroyed. But themselves, they rebuilt 
the temple and main image, which are now called the Youths’ 
Temple and the Youths’Jo. 

My two and a half months in Lhasa went too fast. Suddenly, it 
was September 9th, time to say good-bye to everyone I loved. The 
morning I left was the most dfficult moment of my life. About 50 
relatives and friends came to say good-bye with scarves, chang 
(Tibetan beer) and tea. On that breezy autumn morning, with heavy 
heart, I bid good-bye to my mother, aunt and the rest of iqy family 
and friends. I remembered the account of my mother’s last good-bye 
to my step-father. The day the prisoners were being sent from Norbu 
Lingka to hard labour camps, the Chinese announced that families 
might come and say good-bye. When my mother got there, with my 
sister and brother, the Chinese were shouting through the loudspeak¬ 
ers, “Everyone will be allowed two minutes to say good-bye, but 
you are not allowed to cry! If anyone cries the line will be cut off at 
that point no one else will be allowed to say good-bye! You must 
not cry!” As each family moved forward to say good-bye, the people 
behind them pleaded in whispers, “Oh, please don’t cry, please I 
want to see my husband so much.” When my mother’s turn came, 
she stood there, unable to speak for fear she would cry, clutching my 
little sister’s and brother’s hands. My step-father took off his watch 
and gave it to her, saying, “Here, you will need this.” She gave it 
back and said, “No, you keep it. You will need it.” And thus they 
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said good-bye forever. No one “cried,” although it was impossible 
to stop the tears from coming out of their eyes. 

Now I wept with my family, and all along the way to New York I 
could only sit and wonder what the future holds for them! 
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REPORT ON THE SECOND 
DELEGATION TO TIBET 

BY TENZIN N. TETHONG 

“Long live His Holiness the Dalai Lama and may His wishes be 
fulfilled; Tibet is an independent county!” On July 29, 1980, a 
crowd of more than 2,000 Tibetans, gathered in front of Lhasa’s 
state guest house, were chanting these slogans when the five-member 
delegation, representing His Holiness the Dalai Lama, arrived on the 
scene. This demonstration, a highly emotional display, is known as 
the “Lhasa Incident.” Women wept. Young people raised their hands 
ill a traditional gesture of respect while others saluted with clenched 
fists as the delegates spoke to the crowd. 

The demonstration, the first reported by the international press 
since China occupied Tibet, coincided with the visit of the second 
fact-finding mission from the Tibetan government-in-exile head¬ 
quartered in Dharmsala, India. What rattled the Chinese authorities 
more than the incident itself was that purely by chance, a group of 
foreign journalists from Peking also happened to be in Lhasa during 
the demonstration and were witness to it. According to the dele¬ 
gation, the Lhasa incident was not an isolated event. There were 
similar demonstrations when they visited Jokhang temple, Norbu- 
lingka and the Potala, and indeed wherever they went the local 
Tibetans gave them an ecstatic welcome. 

The Chinese authorities accused the exile representatives of 
“surreptitiously advocating Tibetan independence and inciting the 
public," and booted them out of Lhasa a week ahead of schedule. 
The delegation denied these charges, saying that they had three main 
duties to perform during their three-month visit to Tibet. First, they 
were to convey the greetings of the Dalai Lama and the exiled 
Tibetans to their fellow countrymen in Tibet. Second, they were to 
study the prevailing conditions; political, social, cultural, economic, 
religious and educational. Third, they were to inform the Tibetans 
in Tibet of the conditions of the exiles. 

The delegation, formally protesting against the change of schedule 


and their forced and hasty departure from the Tibetan capital, 
staged a 36-hour hunger strike. Once back in Peking, they refused 
to take part in any further official activities, including sight-seeing 
visits to other provinces. 

One of the facts unexpectedly discovered by the mission was that 
the local Tibetans everywhere had been warned neither to greet the 
delegation with traditional white scarves nor to invite them to their 
homes. Further, they had been told that the exiles were reactionaries 
and capitalists who would not only talk about Tibet’s independence 
but also hand out “independence Medals” which they were ordered 
to reject. The Chinese admonitions backfired. When the delegation 
arrived in Lhasa, to their great surprise, they were asked by many 
people for “Independence Medals" which, of course, they did not 
have. Wherever the mission went, they were mobbed by crowds 
who asked to be touched and given blessings in spite of the fact that 
none of the five delegates were either monks or Lamas. It was enough 
that they represented His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 

Members of the delegation were: 1. Tenzin N. Tethong, acting 
representative of His Holiness the Dalai Lama, the Office of Tibet, 
New York; 2. Tsering Dorjee, general secretary, the Office of Tibet, 
Switzerland; 3. Pema Gyalpo, liaison officer of His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama, Japan; 4. Lobsang Jinpa, president, Tibetan Youth 
Congress, India; 5. Phuntsog Wangyal, chairman, Tibetan commun¬ 
ity in Britain, U.K. 

The delegation headed by Mr. Tethong, left New Delhi on May 1, 
1980 for Hong Kong and returned to the Indian capital on August 
15, 1980. Besides visiting Canton, Peking, Chenglu and parts of 
Szechuan and Yunan provinces in China, they covered about 29 
Tibetan towns and villages, mostly in the eastern Tibetan provinces 
of Kham and Amdo. The following is an abridged report based on 
the talk given by Mr. Tethong at the Asia Society, New York City, 
on Oct. 2,1980. 

The Present Status of Keligion 

Before our arrival in Peking, we studied the constitution of the 
People’s Republic of China, and paid particular attention to Article 
46 which pertains to religious freedom. Article 46 guarantees the right 
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to believe in, religion, the right not to believe in religion and the right 
also to propagate atheism. 

In spite of the introduction of “lenient policy” two years ago, it is 
apparent that the political climate is more favourable to the non¬ 
practice of religion and that the propagation of atheism then it is to 
the freedom to practise religion. Although a few existing temples are 
opened to the public, people are free to recite only the Tibetan 
Mantras and turn prayer wheels in the privacy of their homes. How¬ 
ever, since any propagation or explanation of the meaning or benefits 
of the Mantras or Buddhism would invite trouble, it appears that 
Article 46 is more an attempt to improve China’s world image of 
religious tolerance rather than actual implementation of the freedom 
to worship. , 

From our extensive travels, we can safely say that more than 99 
per cent of Tibet’s monasteries and temples have been destroyed. 
They stand in ruins or have been ploughed into wheat fields. 
Remaining portions of some monasteries are used for grain storage. 
Tibet, dotted with more than 3,700 monasteries and temples before 
the Chinese military occupation, today has only a few temples in 
Gyangtse, Shigatse, Lhasa and some parts of Amdo where the 
central temples exist. In Gyangtse, we visited the main cathedral, 
Jokhang, and the well-known Pagoe Chorten (Stupa). All the smaller 
chapels, hostel for monks and classrooms surrounding the central 
temple are destroyed. In Shigatse Tashi Lhunpo, the fourth largest 
monastery in Tibet, is in ruins except for its central temple. In 
Lhasa, we visited the Potala and Jokhang, the central cathedral. 
We learned that Jokhang had been occupied by Chinese troops as a 
garrison for many years and the main temple had been used as a 
pigsty before its recent renovation. 

After considerable renovation and refurbishment, it is “present¬ 
able” to foreign visitors. During our visit to Norbulingka, one 
Tibetan daringly gestured to a palace not on our official itinerary. 
Peering inside, we saw vast mounds of broken Buddha statues a sight 
as forlorn as a car junk yard in the United States. 

In Kham, eastern Tibet, the famous monastries of Ba, Karze, 
Chamda, Dragyab and Lithang are in ruins. The Chinese officials 
told us that they were destroyed during the Cultural Revolution, but 
we learned that initially there had been extensive destruction in 1956 
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during Chinese attacks on the monasteries. In 1959, and during the 
Cultural Revolution in the mid-1960s the destruction was completed. 

The nature of plundering and devastation of these monasteries 
can best be illustrated by the systematic destruction of Ganden 
Monastery which was the third largest monastery in Tibet. Ganden 
Monastery was founded in 1409 by Tsongkhapa, the founder of the 
Gelugpa school of Tibetan Buddhism. From 1959 through the mid- 
1960s, Ganden was occupied as a garrison by Chinese troops and 
used also for grain storage. 

At the outset of the Cultural Revolution, Chinese Officials from 
the Mineral Department in Lhasa removed all the precious stones 
studded on the thousands of statues, images and ritual objects that 
were housed in the Ganden Monastery. Pillaged stones included 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, coral, turquoise and pearls. Later, 
Chinese carried away all religious objects and images made of gold 
and silver and other metals. The third act of vandalism was the re¬ 
moval of all other goods, including furniture, art works, painting 
and everything else of value. Finally, a few of the largest buildings 
at Ganden were dynamited and reduced to rubble. 

At this stage, the last remnants of wood from the pillars and 
ceilings were carried away by nearby members of the communes to 
be used for firewood and building materials. 

On July 27,1980, we went to see the ruins of Ganden. There we 
were met by about 3,000 Tibetans who saluted us, wept and shouted 
their devotion to the Dalai Lama. These Tibetans came from Lhasa 
and nearby villages and towns in 83 Chinese trucks. The trucks were 
driven by Tibetans. It was very^’mcving to know the sacrifices these 
people had made to be there. They well knew that they would be 
arrested and jailed for an indefinite period for their activities. Even 
as the demonstration was going on, Chinese official photographers 
were busy taking their pictures. 

During our last meeting with Minister Yang Jiren of the Minority 
Nationalities in Peking, we learned that an investigation committee 
has been set up to document the actual destruction of Ganden. 

Aware of the impact that the devastation of Ganden might have 
and presumably expecting possible demonstration, the foreign 
correspondents who were in Lhasa at the time were not allowed to 
come with us to Ganden. The Chinese authorities cannily told the 
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journalists that the road to Ganden was damaged. Therefore, there 
was no foreign press reportage of the tremendous, spontaneous out¬ 
bursts of expressions of Buddhist faith and support for the Dalai 
Lama on that day. 

Over the past 21 years, the Chinese have attempted to eradicate 
the Tibetan people’s faith in Buddhism. They have desecrated all the 
holy places, Buddhist scriptures, images and everything that is sacred 
to the Tibetans. They have humiliated and ridiculed the high lamas 
and have demanded them to perform miracles. Lamas, monks and 
nuns have been tortured and killed in mass numbers, People have 
been imprisoned for reciting Tibetan mantras, turning prayer wheels 
and having in their possession a photograph of the Dalai Lama. 
Nevertheless, the Tibetan people’s faith in Buddhism retains its vital 
strength, bravely iiphled by numerous groups of monks who secretly 
gather for prayers. 

The strong faith of the lay people is clearly manifest in their 
behaviour towards the representative of the Dalai Lama. Last year, 
when the first delegation visited Tibet, they were mobbed by crowds 
day and night who eagerly snatched bits of hair and clothing as 
talismans. The Dalai Lama’s elder brother Mr. Lobsang Samden 
often returned to his lodgings stripped of his upper garment and 
with other pieces in tatters. Again during our visit thousands of 
people came to see us and asked to be touched and given blessings. 
In some cases, they collected locks of our hair. Even young children 
would hold our hands and would tell us about their prayers and 
their wishes for the Dalai Lama. 

Since the introduction of the lenient policy, pilgrims are stream¬ 
ing towards the holy city, Lhasa, from all over Tibet. A large number 
come from the Amdo and Kham areas. These people walk to Lhasa 
and are occasionally given free rides by Tibetan truck drivers. (They 
usually have no bedding, food or money with them). We met many 
of them on several occasions during our sojourn from the eastern to 
the central Tibet. Even groups of youngsters in their early teens walk 
to Lhasa from Kham, a pilgrimage that will probably take them 
months. 

Actually, these people are not officially allowed to make these 
pilgrimages. As a punitive action against them, their work-points are 
cut down and their wages consequently diminished. 


Desecration of religious objects and images is evident every¬ 
where. In many places we saw that the holy Mantra-Stones (stones 
on which holy scriptures are engraved) were used for doorsteps, foot 
paths, construction of public lavatories and also for the drainage of 
human waste. Furthermore, the Tibetan term for religious faith is no 
longer in use; now it is called “blind faith” or “faith of ignorance.” 
We challenged these contentions wherever we went, stating that 
such official attitude towards religion counteracts the religious 
freedom established in the Chinese constitution. We also pointed 
out that Buddhism is an integral part of the Tibetan culture, and 
hence it should be respected at least for its cultural value. 

In Tibet today. Buddhism has been replaced by Communism. 
Every office, every hall, every house is adorned with the portraits of 
Communist “God”: Marx, Stalin, Mao and Hua. 

The Present Status of Culture 

Buddhism has traditionally been woven into the fabric of Tibetan 
daily life. Today, since Communist ideology takes precedence, daily 
habits and customs are changing. Everyone must listen to Chinese 
propaganda broadcast at least three times a day. This constant 
barrage of speeches interspersed with music permits little time for 
people to relax or to think quietly. 

In terms of dress, most Tibetan men wear the Chinese Mao 
jackets and caps and many women wear pants. Even among the 
' women who wear the Tibetan Chuba, the national dress, the style is 
modified: the length is shorter and worn with pants clearly showing 
beneath the hemline. 

In every town which we visited, there was a cultural performance. 
Most of these performances are not different from what one could 
see in Peking. Although the actors are Tibetan, there is virtually no 
true representation of Tibetan culture in these shows. Only rarely 
does one hear a traditional Tibetan tune and if so the lyrics are new, 
sung in Chinese style, glorifying Mao and the Communist Party. 

One encouraging cultural aspect is the revival of the Lhamo 
(Tibetan Opera). We were told tfiat there are several such troops in 
Lhasa, and the best group is in Shol, at the foot of the Potala. We 
saw performances of “Dowa Sangmo” in Lithang and an extract of 
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“Achi Nangsa” in Gyangtse. We noted, however, that the perform¬ 
ance in Gyangtse subtly portrays the “evils” of the old society. 

The use of Chinese language is predominant in Tibet. All road 
signs and signboards are in Chinese. The first public sign in Tibetan 
that we saw was for a Men’s toilet in the Ngapa area of Eastern 
Tibet. All official ranks and administrative units in Tibet are in 
Chinese language even though it may be written in the Tibetan 
script. The Tibetan word “Dzong” for district headquarters, which 
literally means fortress or government house, is replaced by the 
Chinese word “Shen”; the Tibetan word for leader “Utre”, is re¬ 
placed by the Chinese word “Turin”. Likewise, the Tibetan word 
“gyalrab” for histoi 7 is banished from the Tibetan vocabulary when 
referring to Tibetan history. Instead, the word “Logyu” is used which 
means story. However, when a reference is made to Chinese history, 
the word “gyalrab” is used. Tibetan kings are termed “Lonpo” 
which means minister. Tibet’s 33rd king who lived in the early seventh 
century is now called Lonpo Songtsen Gampo. 

It is not surprising to learn that the Tibetan cadres are now given 
Chinese names to be used for their official matters. The giving of 
names to Tibetan children is a cultural and religious custom that 
dates back to centuries. It was customarily done by Tibetan lamas. 
However, today, the Chinese have given strange, statistical names to 
Tibetan children that simply accord with their weight at the time of 
their birth or the day or month of their birth; i.e., names like “Six- 
Thirteen” referring to the month and date of their birth or “Seven 
and Half” referring to their birth-weight. We were often asked by 
parents to rename their children. We took the liberty of conferring 
the first name of His Holiness the Dalai Lama, Tenzin, and a suitable 
second Tibetan name to these children. 

The Present Status of Education; 

Owing to China’s claim in the past years of the establishment of 
numerous schools and higher educational institutions in Tibet, our 
expectations were high. But we were shocked to learn the dismal 
reality of standards of education in the country. In the eastern parts 
of Tibet, no Tibetan language is taught in the so-called regular 
school. Aside from some mathematics and general science, the most 
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important subject is Marxist ideology and Chinese is the medium of 
instruction. 

In the Ngapa area of Amdo province, some Tibetan is taught at a 
Tibetan Medical School and a Tibetan Teacher’s Training School. 
The teacher’s training course is for three years, and some of these 
prospective teachers come to the school with no knowledge of the 
Tibetan language. After three years, they graduate as “qualified” 
teachers! 

During our stay in Tibet and China, we told the Chinese officials 
that we would like to meet with Tibetans who had completed uni¬ 
versity education. To our disappointment, we did not meet a single 
Tibetan who has received university education. 

When the Chinese talk about higher education for Tibetans, they 
are referring to the Nationalities’ Institutes in Peking and Chengtu; 
plus a few other schools which the Chinese label higher institutes 
such as the “medical” schools in Chamdo, Thartsedo and Nyitre. 
We visited all these schools. 

Students at these schools have prior schooling of five years, often 
less, and they graduate after three or four years. The curriculum in¬ 
cluded; Chinese language and Marxist ideology. The medical schools 
are similar to the other so-called higher institutions. Students at 
medical schools have had only two or three years of primary edu¬ 
cation and graduate after three years as qualified "doctors.” 

In most cases, these “doctors” do more harm than good. Once 
our interpreter, appointed by Peking, was iU. The medicine given to 
him did not cure him; instead, produced a rush all over his body. 
Then he was given an injection which worsened his condition. Finally, 
he was taken to a hospital where he recovered after three days. 

There are only four or five “big” hospitals in Tibet all of which 
are located in towns. Therefore, the 99 per cent of the Tibetans who 
live in the countryside are at the mercy of “doctors” whose training 
is dangerously inadequate, according to other sources. 

The Present Status of Communication; 

During the last 30 years, the Chinese have built roads in Tibet. 
The obvious question: are these roads of benefit to the Tibetan 
people whose contribution in sweat and blood is far greater than 
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that of the Chinese engineers and technicians? During our travel 
throughout Tibet, we were convinced that the roads are used princi¬ 
pally for Chinese military purposes. Each day we travelled, sometimes 
for eight or more hours, we met only convoys of army trucks. 
During the three-month period, we ran into only about 10 public 
buses. There are no paved roads in Tibet except the road between 
Yangpachen and Lhasa which is about 40 kilometers. 

There are airfields in Karzi, Chamdo, Damshung, Gongkar and 
Shigatse, but only Gongkar is used for civilian purposes. All the rest 
for military use. 

There are telephone lines in most parts of Tibet, but no one has a 
telephone at home for private use. There are telephones in offices 
used for official purposes only. These telephone services are primitive. 
We had to wait for hours before we were able to get a line on which 
to make a call. 

The Military Presence: 

_ The presence of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) is highly 
visible and extensive. Almost every town and village has a PLA unit. 
In each of the 137 districts in Tibet, we were told that there are 500 
to 1,000 troops with a total of about 140,000. According to other 
sources, the figure is considerably higher between 300,000 to 400,000 
troops. 

We also learned that a large number of Tibetans were sent to fight 
the Vietnamese during the Sino-Vietnamese War in early 1979. We 
met many families whose sons died in Vietnam. 

Government: 

The present system of government in Tibet is neither democratic 
nor a people’s government. Rather, it is authoritarian in nature, 
dominated by the Chinese Communist Party Officials. 

Until two years ago, almost all positions above a district head 
were held by Chinese. Today, although most district heads are 
Tibetans, all decisions are made by Chinese officials. 

One of the strangest features of government in Tibet is the 
Political Consultative Committee. The committee consists of former 
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aristocrats, lamas and local leaders. The members include: Phakpa 
Gelek Namgyal, a high lama from Chamdo; Samding Dorjee 
Phakmo, a female incarnate; Thupten Lhautara and other ranking 
aristocrats from the former government. 

These people are from the so-called upper class and some of 
them were criticized and publicly humiliated and imprisoned in the 
early 1960s and during the Cultural Revolution. Today, they are 
well-paid, well-treated spokesmen for foreign journalists, liiglily 
regarded in protocol and highly visible without having actual port¬ 
folios or real power. Supposedly they are consulted on “important 
‘ policy matters.” 

The State of Economy: 

In terms of statistics, the Tibetan economy has improved during 
the past two decades. The Chinese readily boast about the recent 
production figures and compare them with figures of pre-1959. 
However, they fail to take into account the increase in the Tibetan 
population or the large number of Chinese immigrants and PLA 
units. In many towns, especially in the warmer areas that we visited, 
the Chinese population outnumbers the Tibetan. 

In general, there is a clear distinction between the Tibetan Auto¬ 
nomous Region and the Autonomous Prefectures which are under 
Chinese provincial governments. And also owing to the presence of 
large Chinese population in towns and cities, the urban areas are 
usually much better off than the rural areas. 

The local Chinese officials have always provided inflated figures 
for production and living standards. In Dragyab Kham, the Chinese 
officials told us that the local Tibetans receive about 550 pounds of 
grain per year per person. But when we visited the town and spoke 
to the people, we found the figures quite different. Many families of 
two or three persons received each only about 350 pounds of grain 
a year. The per capita cash income of a Tibetan peasant family may 
be less than 168 a year. 

The Chinese agricultural policy in Tibet is a case of Communist 
Party mismanagement. Disregarding and ignoring the local Tibetans’ 
expertise in farming, the Chinese policy for a number of years was to 
introduce winter wheat crops and to cultivate all available land, in- 
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eluding grasslands which were used for grazing by nomadic herds. 
In the first year, the crop yields were dramatically increased, then 
gradually they began to drop. Winter wheat sucked the soil dry of 
nutrients and the soil was soon exhausted and useless. Traditionally 
in Tibet, sections of farm land were left to lie fallow for at least 
a year before the next crop was planted. 

Misguided and dictatorial agriculture policies pushed by the 
Chinese dominated regional government contributed to year of 
disastrous harvests. Large tracts of grasslands were destroyed and, 
as a consequence, the herds began to die of starvation. Near famine 
gripped many areas of Tibet. In Dragyab and ICarze, celebrated in 
the past for their abundant output of grain, people were reduced to 
beggars and were forced to abandon their towns in search of food. 

Other factors have contributed to the poor state of economy in 
Tibet. Last year bad weather and bad policies compounded with a 
plague of insects produced a crop failure unprecedented in modern 
times. In spite of these conditions, it was mandatory that each 
Tibetan provide at leastl,000 pounds of grain as an annual tax. In 
consequence, Tibetans were compelled to live on semi-starvation 
rations. It is rare that a family will have meat, butter or cheese in 
their larder. 

Poor living conditions are further exacerbated by the housing 
shortage. In many towns or cities like Chamdo, Shigatse and Lhasa, 
the Chinese have built many new houses which outnumber the old. 
Occupancy of 90 per cent of these houses is by Chinese and a few 
Tibetan cadres. Tibetans live in government-owned old’ ram¬ 
shackle houses. Collection of rent is prompt. Renovation is seldom 
effected. 

The Present Status of Industry: 

One of the most visible signs of industrialization are the ubiqui¬ 
tous electricity plants. Lights, however, are automatically switched 
on at 7 p.m. and switched off at 11 p.m. The only power stations 
capable of producing considerable electricity seems to be the ones 
near Chamdo and in Tharsedo in eastern Tibet. 

Chamdo also has a cement plant if properly used, could be of 
considerable benefit to the Tibetans. The many leather factories and 
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dairy plants that we visited are mainly geared for Chinese needs and 
their products sent to China. Another sad aspect of these operations 
is that only a few Tibetans have been taught industrial skills or 
technical knowledge. 

At the same time, Tibet’s traditional handicrafts have been ignor¬ 
ed for the past 20 years and under attack as capitalist enterprises. In 
the last year, some effort has been made to revive them. The carpet 
weaving centre in Gyangtse is regarded as one of the best centres in 
Tibet. The wool used here is better quality than those used in the exil- 
ed’s carpet centres in India and Nepal. Nevertheless, the quality of 
weaving is inferior to those produced by the exiles. We also visited 
the woollen mills in Tharsedo and Kongpo Nyitre. Here the wool 
is used for making blankets and materials. In the Tharsedo woollen 
mill, there are some 600 workers, of which only 33 are Tibetans. The 
ration of Tibetan and Chinese worker is similar in many plants and 
factories in Tibet. 

One industry which amazed us was the lumber industry in eastern 
Tibet. In the Ngapa, Karze and Dechen areas, an extensive lumber 
industry is in operation. Some mountains and hills have been com¬ 
pletely denuded. All of this timber has been transported to China by 
road and by river. Tibetans do not receive any compensation or pay¬ 
ment for this lumber. Despite their poor living conditions, Tibetans 
are forced to purchase everything from a cap to a shoelace from 
Chinese shops which only sell good manufactured in China. 

People’s Feeling: 

The feeling of the Tibetan people were clearly demonstrated to 
the visiting delegations sent by the Dalai Lama. So far, three dele¬ 
gations visited Tibet, each travelling extensively in the country. The 
visit of fourth delegation planned for last August has been post¬ 
poned for an indefinite period. 

More than 99 per cent of the Tibetans in Tibet want their country 
to be an independent and sovereign state. They acknowledge the leader¬ 
ship of the Dalai Lama and his exiled government as the legitimate 
government of Tibet. Under the present circumstances, the Tibetans 
strongly urge the Dalai Lama not to return to Tibet, Older Tibetans 
wish to see the Dalai Lama before they died. Both young and old 
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send messages of their fellow Tebetans in exile to serve the Dalai 
Lama for the cause of Tibet. If this was not possible, they urged the 
exiles, never to go against the wishes of the Dalai Lama. 

Ill 21 years of Chinese occupation, Tibet has met the cultural, 
religious and economic devastation. Virtually all Tibetans have been 
degraded to second class citizens, they have no voice in their govern¬ 
ing. Almost all Tibetans have been reduced to the status of beggars. 
Instead of benefiting from the modern technology promised by the 
Cliinese, the Tibetans, for the first time in their history, have been 
forced to live on starvation rations on which thousands have died. 
Their traditional way of life has degenerated into nothingness. 


THREE MONTHS IN TIBET: A PERSONAL 
VIEWPOINT 

BY JETSUN PEMA GYALPO 

On returning from my visits to Tibet I found that there were 
many letters waiting for me from friends who wanted to know about 
the conditions in Tibet. Although I was very busy at that time I felt 
it was important for me to answer these letters in the best way that I 
could. I wrote a rather long letter and sent cyclostyled copies of it to 
those who had written to me and a few others whom I knew would 
be interested. In the following weeks I received more enquiries. At 
the same time writing that first letter made me feel that it would be 
worthwhile to include an article about my visit to Tibet in the next 
issue of ‘Metok’ since most of our sponsors and friends who receive 
our newsletter would be interested. 

Once again, just as I did in the case of my letter I have to make it 
clear from the very beginning that I am writing this article solely on 
my own initiative and also that I am fully responsible for whatever 
is written here. I think it is also important for me to mention that 
when I set out for Tibet I had no intention whatsoever of writing 
an article like this. What I saw and heard in Tibet-the abject 
poverty and the untold suffering of our people moved me so much 
that I felt it my duty to do what little I can to make the atrocities 
of the Chinese and the sufferings of our people known to the outside 
world, The letters that I received from my friends came as an added 
motivation. 

One of the most , annoying experiences that I had while Twas in 
Tibet was the constant lie and deception of the Chinese. Wherever 
we went they tried to deceive us with false ‘facts and figures’ and also 
did everything to stop us from getting in direct contact with our own 
people. Although it was a great hinderance to our work and a cons¬ 
tant source of irritation while we were in Tibet, in a way it has helped 
me because I take it as a challenge for me to be as honest as I can in 
writing this article regarding my visit to Tibet and also in everything 
else that concerns the occupation of Tibet by Communist China, 
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Many of our readers will already know that I visited Tibet as the 
head of the third fact finding delegation to Tibet. Since the objectives 
of the third delegation—generally referred to as the ‘educational 
delegation’—was specifically to study the conditions of education in 
Tibet, it was composed of three teachers and three heads of schools 
in India. The seventh member was an experienced photographer. 
Before setting out from Dharamsala the Tibetan Government-in¬ 
exile gave us detailed instructions about our tour along with a 
complete itinerary planned to cover the areas of Tibet not visited by 
the. first and second delegations. While our main objectives was to 
study the conditions of education and the children in Tibet we also 
had to study the over-all situation and inform our people in Tibet 
about the conditions and activities of the Tibetans in exile. 

In Peking, however, we discovered that it would not be possible 
for us to follow our planned itinerary. The Chinese officials told us 
that there were too many places that we wanted to visit and that it 
covered a very large area. They mentioned that the first delegation 
had taken four months to visit only half as many places as we 
wanted to visit, adding that it would take us too long. When we told 
them that it was important for us to visit all the places we had 
indicated and that we were prepared to spend more time if it was 
necessary, they asked us to submit a list of the places so that they 
could think about it. During our next meeting they told us that it 
would not be possible to visit many of the places because there were 
no motorable roads and that many other places would be inaccessible 
at this time of the year because of the rains. To this we said that we 
were prepared to ride horses and even walk where the roads were not 
motorable. 

The Chinese decided to think about this again and later told us 
that since they were responsible for our safety as well as the safety of 
the Chinese officials who would be accompanying us it would not be 
possible to agree to our proposals. Moreover, they pointed out that 
we, were their ‘guests’ saying that if we paid all the expenses we 
could go wherever we liked. To give us an idea of how much it 
would cost they added that all the jeeps used by the first delegation 
had completely broken down and were now useless. 

After giving us firm guidelines about which places it would be 
possible for us to visit they asked as to submit another plan. There 
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was nothing we could do except to submit a new plan of the tour 
following the guidelines given to us. Even then we were informed 
that the final decisions for each leg of the tour can only be made at 
the places concerned and that they could guarantee nothing from 
Peking. Later we were to discover that it was impossible to make 
even slight changes to the extent of not being able to stop at unsched¬ 
uled places where hundreds and sometimes thousands of people had 
gathered to meet us. The local leaders said they had no authority to 
make such decisions and that we were to stick to the plans sub¬ 
mitted in Peking. 

Despite all these obstacles-the unhelpful designs of the Peking 
leaders and the almost systematic lack of co-operation from the local 
officials-my visit to Tibet turned out to be more rewarding than I 
expected. There were many places that we could not visit and often 
we did not have enough time to study the places that we did visit. 
Nevertheless, the enthusiastic response and the tenacious will of the 
people everywhere and their readiness to come forward—often at 
great risks-to give us information about the warnings that they 
had been given before the visit of each delegation, the pre-arranged 
shows to deceive us and of course, about all the pain and agony 
that they had gone through during the past twenty years, more than 
made up for the other disadvantages. It was their unshakable faith 
in His Holiness the Dalai Lama, their hatred of the brutal Chinese 
and their desire for freedom which strengthened the bond between 
us and which enabled us to overcome the fraud and machinations 
of the Chinese. 

Altogether the tour took us 135 days-from the 1st June to the 
3rd October. Of these we spent 105 days in Tibet. During this time 
we visited 41 towns and numerous villages and nomad communities 
and covered 13,000 km in Tibet by road alone. Since the roads all 
over Tibet were extremely bad the journey was far more exhausting 
and took us much longer than it should have. The general pattern of 
our visit and much of our day to day programme was of course 
planned and controlled by the Chinese. Wherever we went the Mayor 
or the Deputy Mayor or the head of the village would receive us and 
in most places we were given long briefings with lots of statistics to 
show what progress had been made since 1959. These meaningless 
and dull meetings were taking more and more of our time, The bigger 
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the town or commune the longer and more monotonous the meet¬ 
ings; with more officials repeating the same lecture about ‘how bad it 
was before 1959, how much progress they had made since then and 
how wonderful it was now under the leadership of Teng Shaoping’. 
Although with much misgiving, they would go on to talk about the 
‘mistakes committed by and ‘Gang of Four’ adding quickly that 
even then things were far better than before 1959 and that everything 
is alright now.’ 

I sat through these meetings waiting to go out and meet the 
people and to see things for myself. What we actually saw and what 
the people told us was totally different from what the Chinese told us 
in these meetings. The Chinese have absolutely no shame. They can 
tell you one thing at one time and the very next moment either deny 
having said it or tell you something quite different. I was shocked to 
find out that time and again they would give us elaborate figures 
when they knew that only hours later we would find out the truth. 
Since the reception dinner at Hong Kong we had been given repeated 
assurance that now there was religious freedom in Tibet, that the 
monks had re-occupied the monasteries, that it was only during the 
Cultural Revolution that certain anti-revolutionary characters tried 
to suppress the practice of religion and that now people had complete 
freedom of religion. 

One of the first things that we were shown on entering Tibet was 
the Tashi Kyil monastery in Amdo. When I left for the monastery I 
did really know what to expect. My feelings were mixed with doubt 
and suspicion and yet I could not help harbouring the hope that I 
would somehow see the monastery alive with religious activity. The 
■ deep resonant voices of monks reading the holy books, the regular 
thudding sound of monks and pilgrims performing prostrations, the 
familiar half-inarticulate humming of prayers as the worshipers move 
from one temple to the next—offering the traditional white scarfs as 
an indication of not having come empty handed before the gods and 
also to mark the auspicious occasion and to earn merit—people 
offering butter lamps in front of appropriate Bodhisattvas in order to 
remove obstructions that hinder one’s advancement on the spiritual 
path and also the obstacles that create problems in the present life; 
the touching sight of children sticking needles and sharp pins in the 
garments, of powerful deities as a symbolic offering to mark their wish 
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for a sharp mind. For a moment I could almost smell the scent of the 
incense and see the strange flickering shadows of the almost life-like 
statues and feel the serene silence of being in a room lit by the quiet 
rays of a thousand butter lamps. 

At the Tashi Khyil monastery about seven old monks received us. 
They seemed to be the only people around except for those doing the 
repair work which had been started since the visit of the first dele¬ 
gation. As a result of the renovation much of the monastery was in 
good condition—there were even a few newly filled butter lamps 
burning in the main temple. But the monastery had an uncanny 
emptiness about it and I felt that this was only a show piece and no 
more a place of worship. I could even be sure that the gods no longer 
dwelt here. The experience disturbed me a great deal, Instead of feel¬ 
ing the usual peace I felt sad and shaken. 

To any other outsider these few isolated show-pieces may seem 
impressive and many may even take them as convincing proof to 
back the outrageous propaganda being conducted by the Chinese. 
But to us the experience was both sad and annoying. Our monasteries 
were places of worship where anyone could come anytime to pray 
and to seek spiritual guidance. They were also places of learning and 
religious practice—where prayer, meditation and the practice of good 
and the avoidance of evil had become a way of life. The Chinese have 
turned them into sterile museums with false exhibits where only a 
select few visitors are permitted to enter. And the object of the 
exhibits are to show what a luxurious life the monks led in the old 
society and how cruel and ruthless they were! This is what we saw 
at the Tashi Khyil monastery, at Sera, Drepuiig, Tashi Lhunpo and 
the other few temples and monasteries that still remain in Tibet. 
And yet the Chinese insist that people are free to practice religion as 
they like. I went to the kitchen of the monastery and found abso¬ 
lutely no trace of any fire there. For all we knew the monks whom 
we had met would be back in some labour camp or commune as 
soon as we had left. 

For us Tibetans religion is everything. I, feel that it was their 
unshakable faith in the teachings of the Buddha that gave them the 
strength to accommodate the brutality of the Chinese. When I look 
back on what I saw and heard in Tibet and think about how much 
our people have suffered I realise how inadequate I am to re-tell 
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their tragic story to the outside world. Some of the stories that I 
heard seem unbelievable. Parents had to witness their sons being 
murdered and if they failed to smile and clap and thank the Chinese 
for killing their own children they too would be condemned. In the 
same way, even young innocent children were made to see their 
parents dragged through the streets, beaten and stoned and finally 
executed for having served the former government or for having been 
the decendents of age-old landowners. Often it was the women who 
were punished in this inhuman way because their husbands had 
joined the resistance and had either been killed or had escaped to 
India. I have many first-hand accounts of such incidents but in fear 
of endangering the lives of those who remain t cannot mention the 
names of those courageous martyrs who have died. 

I also have the first-hand account of a mother who fed her three 
children with her own blood~and 1 actually mean her own blood. 
Her husband had been imprisoned by the Chinese and since it was 
impossible for her to feed three children they were sulferiiig from an 
extreme condition of malnutrition, to the extent that even when they 
were around seven to eight years old they were too weak to walk. 
Unable to bear the sight of their tiny shrivelled bodies any longer 
and with no other alternative open to her, she began to feed her 
children with a soup made from her own blood and by repeating this 
from time to time managed to get her children on their feet. 

These are not isolated cases. All over Tibet I heard innumerable 
accounts of such shocking atrocities, But while relating their ex¬ 
perience almost everyone, without exception, told me that what they 
had to say was only their personal experience, that it was not only 
them but the whole nation which had suffered under the Chinese 
and that their own sufferings were nothing in comparison to the 
sufferings of the rest of the Tibetan people. 

When I saw their emaciate bodies and heard their tales of suffer¬ 
ing, there was no way to hold back my tears. Throughout our stay in 
Tibet most of us were crying at one time or another. There were 
countless occasions when both the people and we would burst into 
tears as we talked to each other for the first time in twenty long years 
and there were moments when tired and dishemtened we would lapse 
into silent tears as we talked among ourselves about what we had 
seen and heard, 
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What moved us most was that everywhere the spirit of the people 
stood firm in their broken bodies and that they never hesitated to 
shout ‘May His Holiness the Dalai Lama live for Ten Thousand 
years’ and ‘Tibet is Rightfully an Independent Country’ even at the 
risk of the ruthless retribution of the Chinese that they knew all too 
well and of which they had been warned again before the visit of 
each of the three delegations. 

Wherever we went people came to tell us about these warnings. 
Many of them came forward hazarding the certain retribution of 
the Chinese. In meeting after meeting, before the arrival of each 
delegation they had been warned ‘not to have any dealings with the 
reactionaries’ ‘not to accept anything from them—especially printed 
literature,’ at the same time slily suggesting that they should spit 
and throw dust and stones at us. If, however, the people did not 
heed to these warnings they were severely cautioned that ‘the water 
will flow but the bridge will remain.’ Meaning in no uncertain terms 
that we will come and go but they will continue to remain. The 
people were strongly advised to remember the ‘lessons’ that they had 
been given during the past thirty years and give no cause for them 
to show ‘black faces’. 

Because of these omnious warnings many people were frightened 
about the informers who had been planted among them and we had 
to take extra care while talking to them. , This, of course, added to 
the many obstacles that the Chinese had set to prevent us from 
establishing direct contact with the people. Yet they came to us by 
the hundreds—bringing us tales of horror and suffering, of death and 
starvation. In Lhasa alone, during our stay of two weeks we must 
have met about 30,000 people in our rooms. They came to us from 
5.00 a.m. in the morning, right around the clock to about 2.00 a.m. 
the next day. Exhausting though it was to go on like this every day— 
we mustered up all the strength we could so that we did not have to 
turn back any of them. And, while some of us stayed back in our 
rooms a few others went out at night to visit the homes of the people 
and talk with them there. 

Our meetings with the Panchen Rinpoche and Mr. Phuntsok 
Wangyal in Peking, both of whom had been in prison for many 
years had to some extent prepared us for these tale of the Chinese 
atrocities. But even then we never imagined that it would be so bad. 
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Mr. Phuntsok Wangyal—one of the first Tibetan communists to 
collaborate with the Chinese had been put in prison in 1957 because 
he had opposed their treachery in Tibet. 

Every member of his family, including his two year old daughter 
was put in prison. His wife died there and since he was released only 
about a year and a half ago, he said he found it very difficult to speak 
in Tibetan because he had never been allowed to talk during his 
imprisonment. He was kept in such isolation that he did not know 
until released that his brother had been in the same prison for four¬ 
teen years. And while he could read Chinese he found it difficult to 
speak it as the only Chinese he heard were short abrupt commands. 
In the face of such danger and suffering we were proud of our people 
for their courage to come to us and to help us bridge the gap which 
the Chinese had tried to create. 

As expected, from the very beginning we were told in meeting 
after meeting that unprecedented progress had been made in the 
field of education. They said that there were 430 primary schools 
with 17,000 students, 55 middle schools with 10,000 students and 
6,000 schools started by the people with 200,000 students which 
receive government grants and with plans to be taken over com¬ 
pletely by the state. They also added that there were 22 high schools 
with 2,000 students and 4 colleges with more than 560 students. 
And so it went on, from town to town and village to village—this 
recitation of elaborate details and seemingly impressive but sadly 
improbable figures. For example, the average for the Primary schools 
work out to only 39 students and just 33 students each for the 
people’s schools. 

Needless to say that it was not possible for us to check these 
figures in any reliable and systematic way. What we did find out was 
that wherever we went it was extremely difficult to arrange a visit to a 
school. We did not demand to see all the hundreds and thousands 
of schools. All that we requested was to see the one or two schools in 
the places that we did visit. Throughout Tibet, wherever we went the 
schools were on ‘summer holiday’. In a country where the winters 
are long and bitterly cold and where far from having heating systems 
there are no proper school buildings, where the children do not have 
enough to wear and where there is no transportation except for mili¬ 
tary trucks and long distance buses—I just could not understand 
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why all the schools should be closed during the most useful summer 
months. 

‘The school is closed for summer vacations’ was the all encom¬ 
passing excuse used from the moment we entered Tibet on 10th June 
until we left 105 days later on 23rd September. At first we insisted 
that we should visit the school just to see the empty school buildings. 
Latei I lealised that the school is closed for summer vacations’ 
was their way of saying ‘there is no school’ or ‘we don’t want you to 
see this school’. At other times we were told that the Principal or 
Headmaster was ‘away’ and firmly advised that since the right person 
was not there to show us around there would be no point in visiting 
the school. 

After overcoming these obstacles we managed to visit ninety-two 
schools. These include fourteen training institutions in different parts 
of Tibet, four National Minority Schools in Peking, Shenyang, 
Landau and Chengtu where there were a few Tibetans and also two 
primary schools which we visited in Peking before going to Tibet 
so that we would have some-idea of what schools are like in China 
and also the Muslim school in Lhasa and a school meant for Mon¬ 
golians in Daku Zong (District) of the Tso-Nup area in Amdo. 

We therefore, visited only 70 primary, middle and high schools. 
Among them we found that there were 16 schools which did not 
teach Tibetan at all and 8 schools taught Tibetan only after the 
primary school level. Most of the other schools in the villages which 
arc only upto the primary school level and where Tibetan is supposed 
to be taught are only in name. Some of the schools do not even exist. 
The standard of education is also very low. What can you expect 
when many of the teachers have' not studied beyond two years of 
primary school. In Peking the Chinese told us that during the past 
twenty years education had improved tremendously and' that the 
number of schools had increased by 300 times. They told us that 
before 1950 there were only thirteen schools in Tibet. They forget 
that the thousands of monasteries they destroyed were all schools— 
very good schools. And it is the people educated in these monastic 
schools that they are now looking for to serve as teachers. What is 
more, our old schools taught us our own culture, and our own 
language. The schools that the Chinese have started in Tibet, are all 
designed to indoctrinate our children to hate their own culture. 
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religion, language and their own people. This was particularly 
obvious in the towns and cities where Tibetan children are growing 
up like Chinese, In this respect I would like to tell the Chinese that 
the standard of education in Tibet has gone down beyond repair. 

While visiting the schools we were always given a lot of figures 
about how many students and teachers there were, how much the 
government was spending and so on. After excluding the schools in 
Peking, the special school for Mongolians and the Muslim school in 
Lhasa and the four National Minority schools, I have tabulated the 
figures for the 85 schools that we visited. There are a total of 39,844 
students and of these only 17,660 were Tibetans—forming a very 
low 44 per cent. In the same way, from a total of 2,979 teachers only 
1,024 were Tibetans. This means that almost 70 per cent of the teach¬ 
ers are Chinese. These are the prepared official figures given to us 
and so we have much reason to worry about what the actual condi¬ 
tions are like. 

In most places, apart from giving us these figures they were very 
reluctant to let us see the schools for ourselves. In certain places they 
had schools set up specifically for our visit. Some cases like a tent 
school we were shown which had everything brand new—from the 
tent to the children’s clothes, the tables, mats and the black-board, 
even the grass was fresh and green inside the tent and a class room 
where intricate Tibetan grammar was being taught to children who 
did not even know the alphabets; were so outrageous that even the 
Chinese officials travelling with us were shocked. While travelling 
from Toe to Chuni we made a rare unscheduled stop at the school 
in a place called Wormo. There were no children in the school and the 
Chinese Headmaster explained that the children had gone for lunch 
—it was only 10.00 a.m. When we asked him what time the school 
starts he first said 8.00 a.m. and then 7,00 a.m. and quickly added 
that the school will restart only at 2,00 p.m. On going around the 
school we found the class-rooms had timber stored in them and 
realising the school wasn’t going to restart at all we left. 

I can go on giving innumerable instances to show much the 
Chinese tried to deceive us and that the very idea of education in 
Tibet is a big farce, But then I begin to wonder of what use it would 
be. To any intelligent and honest person it should be adequately 
clear that Tibet—a small, deeply religious and peace-loving country. 
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about 30 per cent of whose male population lived in the quiet sec¬ 
lusion of remote monasteries, a country that had no modern weapons 
and an army too smalt even to police its own frontiers, was ruth¬ 
lessly subjugated by Communist China-the strength of whose 
armed forces alone is bigger than the whole population of Tibet. 
As a matter of fact China has the military strength to send two armed 
soldiers to every single Tibetan! To people who are too cold and 
indifferent even to accept this fact, how could I ever hope to appeal 
to their sensibility by a few more examples of the Chinese guile and 
treachery. 

What is more, I feel that it is completely meaningless to make a 
hue and cry about whether the present policy of liberalization is 
genuine or not; whether the Chinese have really brought progress to 
Tibet during these past twenty years or whether the Chinese are 
going to change for the better or worse. All these have absolutely no 
bearing on the question of Tibet’s struggle for national independence. 
The whole problem summed up in a single sentence is that ‘there are 
Chinese in Tibet. So long as they remain in Tibet—whatever they 
may do or say the problem will remain and the longer they remain 
the worse it is. There is no question whatsoever of progress of any 
kind. The one and only answer to the present problem is that the 
Chinese must leave Tibet and this can happen only if people who 
love and value freedom all over the world will press their leaders to 
support the question of Tibet and have the strength and courage to 
support the weak and just against the strong and unjust. 

Can anyone believe that a colonial power occupies a country, 
kills its people and systematically destroyes its culture in order to 
serve the best interests of that nation? During my travels in Tibet 
I saw with my own eyes and heard hundreds of accounts to confirm 
the fact that the Chinese are carrying out a systematic programme of 
completely denuding Tibet of all its rich natural resources. Vast 
tracts of rich forests have been indiscriminately reduced to empty 
wastelands. China is using the aid of foreign countries like Japan to 
tap the rich mineral resources of Tibet. And the Tibetan people have 
nothing to benefit from this. The Chinese claim that they have made 
progress in Tibet by building roads and new houses. This is another 
of their blatant lies. The only reason why they built the roads and 
bridges was for the sake of transporting their soldiers and officials so 
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that they could rule Tibet more effectively and in turn to take out the 
wrath of Tibet. As for the new houses—they have destroyed more 
than they have built and it is only the Chinese and a few Tibetans 
who work for them live in these new houses. What is more, while the 
Tibetans starve the Chinese strip the land of its best products to feed 
their hungry millions and to export to other countries. We visited a 
cold storage centre in a place called Marchu where 3,000 sheep and 
7,300 yaks are slaughtered every year. The meat is exported to various 
Arab countries. And in Dholen Zong 40,000 sheep and 40,000 yaks 
are slaughtered every year to supply wool, fur and leather to China— 
these are just two places that we saw. 

One special wish which I had when visiting Tibet was to photo¬ 
graph the wild life—which as I vividly remember were so plentiful. 
A very special thing about the wild life in Tibet was that you could 
see them wherever you went, even during short.trips between nearby 
villages. At times herds of deers or wild asses would mix with your 
caravan and travel with you for hours. As a matter of fact, on long 
journeys you will see more gazelles, deers and antilopes than people. 
Sometimes I used to feel that there were more wild animals in Tibet 
than people. Now, during three months of extensive travelling in 
Tibet I did not see any of these beautiful creatures. In particular I 
wanted to photograph the famous white crane of Tibet—the ‘Trung- 
Truug’ as we call them. But despite the fact that I was in Tibet during 
the season for these cranes I did not see a single crane! 

Another very disturbing thing that I noticed was that I did not 
see a single pregnant Tibetan woman throughout my stay and travel 
in Tibet. While I have no definite proof, I feel quite certain that this 
is another of their evil designs to wipe out our people. I don’t mean 
to say that there are no children born in Tibet now. For me it was 
both strange and alarming that during three months of extensive 
travel and close contact with the people I did not notice any pregnant 
woman. To further strengthen my fears I saw areas—especially in the 
Kongpo region where the climate is warmer—which were completely 
populated by Chinese. What does this all mean? I feel that the 
struggle of the Tibetan people is not only for freedom but also for 
survival as a race. Our country is being ransacked, our temples and 
monasteries have been destroyed and our people face the danger pf 
extermination. 
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Because of this, the work that we are doing here in India and 
elsewhere in our refugee communities is of utmost importance. 
From the very beginning His Holiness the Dalai Lama realised the 
importance of putting our best efforts for the care and education of 
our children. They are the seeds for a new Tibet, they represent our 
hopes for a better tomorrow and the fate of our future depends on 
how we bring them up today. If we are to survive as a distinct culture 
and as a race it will be because of our work in exile and because of 
the unfailing support that we receive from countless individuals and 
organizations. After seeing the abandoned and destitute children in 
Tibet—roaming the streets to beg and search the garbage dumps for 
food, the children in exile have become more precious than ever. 
The Chinese have stifled the childhood and killed the hope of these 
children growing up into useful citizens of future Tibet. As for the 
children of the few privileged Tibetans who are working for the 
Chinese, everything is being done to bring them up as Chinese— 
fostering in them a hatred for their own culture and language, their 
own people and their past. 

I can never forgive the Chinese for all the pain and agony, the 
misery and suffering which they have brought on the children in 
Tibet. But since there is nothing I can do for the children in Tibet I 
am determined to do even more for the children in India, Nepal and 
Bhutan. There are still many refugee children who have never had 
the opportunity of getting a decent childhood and a good education. 
Of course, the nature and the extent of help that we can give to these 
children will always depend on the help and support of our friends 
and supporters and the co-operation of the governments concerned. 

At present we are particularly concerned about our people in 
Bhutan since more than three thousand of them are facing certain 
expulsion because of their unwillingess to give up their national 
identity. Being rendered homeless for the second time will have a 
shattering effect on them—both materially and emotionally and we 
are doing everything to help these people. On our part we are parti¬ 
cularly concerned about the children. We don’t want them to lose 
their hope and faith in life and the world around them and to become 
disillusioned. So far the only promise of help has coraejfrom the 
Government of India which has agreed to accept 1,500 of these 
people in India. Everything is still uncertain for the others. The 
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Tibetan Children’s Village along with other Tibetan offices has agreed 
to shoulder the responsibility of looking after the children. We are 
not sure in what way and to what extent we can help because every¬ 
thing will depend on the financial support that we receive. 

While we do have many other poor children who need our help, 
the people and children in Bhutan have become an urgent matter. I 
hope that everyone will come forward to help us so that we can help 
these poor and destitute children—not only to make their childhood 
a little happier but to make their future more meaningful. 


THE REPORT FROM TIBET 

BY PHUNTSOG WANGYAL 

General Conditions 

In the basically nomadic areas of Tibet, like Amdo, all 
the nomads live within the commune system, each commune having 
a group of about 500 ‘yaks’ and ‘dris’. There are signs of prosperity, 
in that certain areas of grassland are fenced off and protected for 
seasonal rotation for grazing animals. The nomads look after their 
cattle as they have always done, and all their produce goes to the 
commune, which gives them a ration. 

In agriculture, there is evidence of progress. Plots of land that 
in the past were all of different shapes and sizes have been replaced 
by large fields of uniform size. Many areas are now irrigated, and 
unused land has been ploughed and opened^ up for agriculture. 
However, generally there has been widespread mismanagement of 
agricultural resources under the Chinese, largely due to their desire 
to make them as intensive as possible. Their refusal to allow land to 
lie fallow, in an attempt to extract the greatest possible yield all the 
year round, led to the disastrous famines of the ’60s. 

Working conditions remain grim. Although they were told by the 
Chinese that labourers worked only eight hours a day, the delegation 
saw people working in the fields from six in the morning till eight at 
night. The condition of the villagers betrayed their hard work; 
their hands were so rough and gnarled they were like pieces of wood. 
The shortage of nourishing food is very obvious; many families have 
not seen meat, cheese or butter for a very long time. Yet at the 
moment, no one is dying of starvation. Most people live on a basic 
diet of tsamba—roasted barley flour. In many parts of Tibet, barley 
is no longer grown, and has been substituted by wheat. The dele¬ 
gation later discovered that the reason for this is that the Chinese 
do not eat tsamba. 

AH produce goes to the commune, and then according to ‘points’ 
earned by working, people are given a ration card. The official 
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Chinese statement is that people receive between 550 and 900 gyama 
(roughly equivalent to 1 lb) of grain per head per year. Having 
enquired in hundreds of individual houses, the delegation did not 
come across anyone who was receiving more than 350 gyama a 
head. In many cases, two people were having to exist on 350 gyama. 
Whatever they buy, they need a card. There is a ‘grain’ card, which 
applies for all foodstuffs, and a ‘cotton’ card, for buying any kind 
of clothing. Unless a person has a card, he cannot buy even a grain 
of barley, even if he has the money. According to the number of 
points earned, a person is given either money or grain and a card. 
But people do not talk about money at all; their only concern is to 
get enough grain on which to survive. 

In a cafe-cum-resthouse in Pomda, the delegation met a group 
of six youngsters, aged 14 to 27, who were making their way to 
Lhasa. They had come from three different places and had met on 
the way. They had walked for six days, for the last three of which 
they had not eaten. Only one of them had any possessions, a blanket, 
and they had been surviving through begging. Most of them had 
left home because there was not enough food; two of them had been 
asked to leave by their parents. Coming into the restaurant, they 
hardly had the courage to beg, and one of them stood timidly by, 
with his hands in a begging gesture, whilst the Chinese waiter 
collected the dirty plates and leftovers from a table where a group of 
Chinese had been eating. The waiter shouted at the boy and told him 
to get out, then he disappeared out of the back of the restaurant with 
the leftover food. One of the members of the delegation followed 
him, to see what he was going to do with it. To his amazement, the 
waiter threw it to some dogs outside. The delegation then gave sixty- 
four yen to the children and told them to buy some food, to which 
they replied that they could not buy anything without a grain card. 
Asking round amongst the Tibetans, they borrowed a grain card 
which bought six bowls of bean curd, twelve plain dumplings, and 
five bowls of rice. The delegates asked for one more bowl of rice 
so that each of the children could have one, and offered to pay for 
it. The Chinese waiter demanded another card, as the first one was 
insufficient for six bowls of rice. A discussion ensued, during which a 
Tibetan waitress said she would not eat, and offered her share of rice. 
However, he was adamant, until the Chinese officers who had accom- 
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pamed the delegation from Peking heard what was going on and 
ordered him to accept the money. 

There is a striking number of children working in the fields, or 
on the roads, from the age of seven or eight upwards, as their parents 
simply cannot afford to support them. The Chinese have no regu- 
latioris on age limits for work-whoever can earn ‘points’ can work. 
The delegates had never seen so many children labouring. 

Conditions are quite different in tie towns compared to the 
™ges, and in the Tibet Aitonomous Region in comparison with 
hose areas in Eastern Tibet that are now' considered provinces of 
China. 

Medicine and Health 

According to Chinese officials, many hospitals have been biiilt 
and the delegation did see some of them, where they visited a number 
of patients Most of these were suffering from: (1) problems connec¬ 
ted with the spine and kidneys-brought on by working very hard 
for long hours in the severe cold without shoes, and (2) diseases 
connected with a shortage of blood. This could be attributed to the 
poor food, and also the fact that up to a few years ago, all able- 
todied men and women were forced to give blood once a week. 
The most widespread complaint that the Tibetans are subject to is 
nervous disorders, caused by the shock of their oWn suffering and 
that of their relatives, and compatriots, compounded with living in “ 

a constant state of fear over a period of so many years. ' : 

There are many so-called ‘barefoot; doctors’. The maximum 
period of training any of them have is six years from an illiterate 
state._ Some only receive three years’ training, others have only 
practical experience. The delegation heard of many cases where the 
patent had died as a result of being prescribed the wrong medicine. 
This was brought home to them when their interpreter, a Tibetan, 
tell sick with diarrhoea in Dartsedo, after' drinking some tea which 
made everyone rather ill. He went to see a local doctor who issued 
him with a whole handful of different pills. He took them, but his 
filness only became worse and worse, and finally large blisters 
developed all over his body. He visited another doctor in Dechen, 
who told him he had been prespribed, the Wrong pills, and gave hiin 
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an injection. He felt really good. After three hours, he was completely 
paralyzed, unable to speak, and his mouth had turned blue. He was 
carried to see another doctor who pronounced that he had been given 
the wrong injection. After three days in hospital, he made a partial 
recovery, but was not well again for another week. 

Dress 

Dress is very poor in village areas, as most Tibetans in the villages 
still wear Tibetan clothes that are twenty or twenty-five years old, 
covered in patches. If people wear new clothes at all, they are cast¬ 
off Chinese military outfits, as they are simply too poor to buy 
anything new. Woollen clothes are too expensive for most Tibetans, 
and are kept as stock in shops, where most of the items for sale are 
Chinese. In towns, most people wear Chinese outfits, and Chinese 
military caps are very popular everywhere. 

Housing 

There are many new housing estates, especially in bigger towns 
and warmer places, built on a grid-pattern in Chinese style, by 
Tibetan labourers. They are used as homes for Chinese, and Tibetan 
officers, and as office buildings and guesthouses. Ordinary Tibetans 
still live in their old Tibetan houses, now owned by communes, 
where they pay rent. These houses have never been repaired and 
are in very bad condition. In Eastern Tibet, most houses do not 
even have whitewash on the walls. 

Population 

Amongst Tibetans, the male population is lower tlian the female. 
Over the period 1959-78, the population declined with the number of 
deaths due to (1) executions for anti-revolutionary (i.e. guerilla) 
activities, (2) imprisonment and subsequent ‘punishment’, and (3) 
famine. The Chinese population steadily increases. 

Most civilian Chinese work in Offices, factories or supervising the 
fruit-farms in Southern Tibet. They never work as agricultural 
labourers or herdsmen. They are settled more in the warmer more 
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salubrious parts of Tibet, and in fact in some areas they are more 
numerous than Tibetans. All the same, Chinese settlers are obliged 
to live where they are put, amidst a clearly hostile environment, and 
whatever their individual views of Central Government policy 
towards Tibetans. 

Roads 

Motorable dirt roads have been made almost everywhere in 
Tibet, the only tarmac road being the 35 km stretch between 
Yangpachen and Lhasa, Some extremely strong bridges have been 
made, to accommodate very heavy vehicles. In fact, the roads do 
seem to be used almost excluisively by Chinese military trucks. During 
their 31 month stay, the delegation saw only fifteen vehicles carrying 
Tibetans, whereas every day they saw Chinese, trucks, mostly mili¬ 
tary, sometimes a hundred in the space of an hour, Tibetans travel 
on foot with their loads on their backs; in a few cases they travel on 
horseback. One particular village bridge, which was only of benefit 
to local Tibetans and not to the Chinese military, was still made of 
wood and turf, quite unchanged over the last thirty-one years. The 
delegates met a W Tibetans, who had come from abroad to visit 
relatives, waiting for transport. Some had waited months to get a 
seat in a bus from Chamdo to Lhasa. 

People’s Liberation Array 

Chinese military personnel are everywhere, and the delegation 
reckoned that there is a garrison of about 1000 soldiers in every 
district. In Southern Tibet there are many more large military camps; 
in some areas every half hour along the road the delegates saw a 
massive military compound with artillery. There are radar installa¬ 
tions everywhere. Out of the airfields at Kanze, Chamdo, Damshung, 
Gongkar and Shigatse, Gongkar seems to be the only one in 
regular civilian use. There is a huge military airfield at Pomda, South 
East of Chamdo, with very long well constructed runways, where 
the aircraft are reputedly housed in underground hangars. 

Many houses in Tibet have a sign outside bearing the legend: 
‘Glorious Family’—distinguishing families that have contributed 
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a son to the People’s Liberation Army, or ‘Honoured by the State’— 
meaning that the son has been killed. Hundreds of Tibetans from 
Szechuan province died in Vietnam. Similarly a number of men from 
Southern Tibet were sent as porters on the 1962 invasion of India. 

Services 

A telephone system has been established all over Tibet, exclusively 
for Chinese officers, military personnel and commune officials. 
The service is so bad that most of the time it does not function, 
and people have to rely on military telegraph. 

Every town has electricity, whilst most village areas are without 
it. The largest power station the delegates saw was at Chamdo. 
As a rule ordinary Tibetans do not have, electricity, which is restric¬ 
ted to officers’ residences and Chinese houses, whilst in Lhasa, 
even individual Tibetan houses are connected. There is always a 
limit on the power; usually it is only on from 6 p.m. to 11 p.m., 
and only sufficient to run electric lighting. 

Industry 

The delegation visited a number of factories in the course of their 
tour. The dairy plants in Ngapa produce tinned dried milk which 
is sent directly to Hong Kong for export. All their produce is label¬ 
led: ‘Made in China’ and when the delegates investigated to see if 
any Tibetan families were using it, not a single tin could be found. 
Similarly, the leather factories in Ngapa and Kanze produce shoes, 
bags and leather jackets, most of which are exported to China, 
since only a few Tibetan officers can afford to buy shoes, and the 
majority of Tibetans do not wear shoes at all. Woollen mills at 
Dartsedo and Nyiiitri produce blankets of good quality woollen 
fabric- The delegates met only two Tibetans, officers, who wore 
clothes from such factories, since they are so expensive. In Nepal 
and Hong Kong one can buy such blankets made in Tibet, once 
again labelled ‘Made in China’. The cement factory at Chamdo seems 
to be quite beneficial, producing cement for bridges and roads in 
the town. There are a few carpet factories in Tibet, the best of which 
is supposed to be the factory in Gyangtse. However, on examination. 
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the delegates found that the quality of the carpets there was very 
poor, and mediocre compared to carpets produced by the refugee 
community in India and Nepal. A shoe-tree factory they visited again 
sent nearly all its produce to China. In these factories, 75-80% 
of the workforce is Chinese, with the hardest jobs, like porters and 
labourers, being reserved for the Tibetans. There is a very considera¬ 
ble lumber industry in Eastern Tibet, which is very rich in timber. 
In Ngapa, 40,0TO people are employed in this kind of work, and 
another 25,000 in Dechen. Most of the rivers in East Tibet carry 
wood, and in some areas, the industry is so intensive that the water 
cannot be seen for the logs being sent, day and night, to China. 
Wood is not used as fuel in Tibet, nor is it used in the construction 
of ordinary Tibetan houses; it all goes to China. There is one match 
factory which the delegation was unable to visit. A disturbing aspect 
of this industry is that in some areas, lumbering has been carried 
out so enthusiastically that whole hillsides are barren and large 
areas have been completely deforested, without any regard for the 
ecology of the region. Local crafts, such as silver-work, etc. for 
which Tibet was famous in the past, are more or less extinct, though 
some handicrafts still exist on a commune-level. 

Wildlife 

^ The members of the delegation noticed the complete absence of 
wild animals anywhere, with the exception of a rabbit and a few 
marmots. In many places, there are signs forbidding the killing of 
wild animals, but local people maintained that the Chinese still 
slaughter animals. A method that had proved popular was to drive a 
motorcycle with a sidecar into a herd of deer, machine-gun the whole 
herd, and then collect the carcasses in a jeep. Musk deer and 
antelope, in particular, have been the main victims. 

Education 

Evei 7 where they went, the delegation visited schools. In Ngapa, 
Kanze and Dechen, no Tibetan is taught in any of the schools; in 
Central Tibet, it is taught in primary schools for up to three years, 
but then only as a vehicle for Communist ideology. There are a 
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few Teachers’ Training Schools, where some Tibetan is taught. The 
result is that the written language Is almost lost, and in some cases 
people cannot even understand correct spoken Tibetan. In all 
schools, the major emphasis is on Mao’s thought and Chinese lan¬ 
guage, along with maths and some science. Very few can afford to 
study in schools, and for higher studies, there are only the Minorities’ 
Institutes, all located in China. Some of the students who enrol in 
these Institutes do not even have a basic knowledge of the alphabet. 
The maximum time spent there might be six years, although most 
leave after three or four years. Students spend two-thirds of their 
time studying Communist ideology. Mao’s thought and Central 
Government policy, and as soon as they can translate Tibetan into 
Chinese, they are sent back to Tibet to do some administrative work. 
From the time when they were in Peking, the delegation asked to 
meet educated Tibetans who had graduated from University. The 
Chinese produced students from the Minorities’ Institutes, but failed 
to come up with any who had had the opportunity for higher studies. 
There is not a single Tibetan who has received a university education 
over the last thirty-one years, despite the fact that there are universi¬ 
ties in China, and that in 1979, 55,000 Chinese (but not a single 
Tibetan) were sent abroad for further education. 

There are a few Agricultural and Medical Schools, and a few 
of the latter teach Tibetan medicine. Most medical graduates are 
totally unqualified to practise medicine, since, as in all educational 
establishments, the standard of teaching and quality of teachers is 
abysmally low. The Chinese are not interested in giving students 
an education at all, but only in producing ill-informed political 
individuals. Thus the quality that it most highly prized in teachers 
is not their knowledge of any subject but their “pure attitude”. At 
the Minorities’ Institute in Chengdu, the delegation was informed 
that Tibetan grammar classes were being offered. They discovered 
that an old man, who up until recently had been in jail and was 
now employed on a Dictionary Project, had been found to teach 
“Sumtak” (basic Tibetan grammar) every other day. The teachers 
at the Institute were incapable of teaching Tibetan themselves. 

Language and Literacy 

In their three and a half months’ tour, the delegation met only 
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i two Chinese who could speak fluent Tibetan. When they asked a 

'; number of Tibetans why they did not study their language on those 

I rare occasions when they did have the opportunity to learn it, they 

; replied that it was pointless as only Chinese was of any use in getting 

I work. In fact those who understand Chinese are held up to be very 

progressive, whereas anything Tibetan-danguage, dress, behaviour, 

I culture~is considered a sign of backwardness. Tibetan language 

i now contains so many Chinese words—in the vernacular as well as 

I the written language—that Tibetans from abroad would experience 

I some difficulty in understanding it. 

I Generally in schools there are no uniform textbooks, and there 

I are certainly no Tibetan language books, even when Tibetan is 

taught. The vast majority of books in Tibetan are direct translations 
J of Communist propaganda literature, and are of no help in under- 

i standing the language. The only exceptions are the recent publica* 

I tions of certain Tibetan classics; The Life and Liberation of 

I- Milarepa, The Stories of Gesar of Ling, and Lhamo operas. AU of 

I these carry a foreword warning of the pernicious nature of the 

i book and the undesirable infliuence of the old society which it 

I represents. So, it says, anyone reading such a book must be very 

I careful, and the fact that they are published at all is only thanks 

I to the progressive policy of Hua Tu Shi (Chairman Hua). 

I There are a few Tibetan newspapers, which carry:— articles 

i on current policies in China and towards the minorities, speeches 

i by prominent Chinese leaders, items about increased efficiency in 

! agriculture or animal husbandry and news about relations between 

China and foreign powers (when it reflects well on China). News¬ 
papers are normally only available to officers, as only they can 
afford to buy them, and knowledge of Tibetan is so poor that few 
can read them, Newspapers are never seen in private houses, and 
rarely in guest-houses, one exception being Shigatse guest-house 
in the Tibet Autonomous Region. The delegation were able to 
obtain copies of papers like the ‘Kanze News’, and ‘Ngapa News’, 

I but could not get the Lhasa newspaper during their stay in Lhasa. 

I They were told that in some areas, newspapers are pasted on walls; 

I they are, however, very difficult to understand, containing so many 

i Chinese names and words invented to express some political cliche. 

[ In the library of the Nomadic and Agricultural School in Kongpo 
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Nyingtri, the delegates saw thirty-two newspapers, only one of which 
was in Tibetan. Of the one hundred and twenty magazines, none 
were in Tibetan. This is a school for Tibetans, yet out of the thou¬ 
sands of books in the library, the only ones the delegates saw in 
Tibetan were a few dictionaries and the Thoughts of Chairman 
Mao. 

In all towns, loudspeakers in the streets blare out propoganda 
programmes, mostly in Chinese, sometimes in Tibetan, yet it seems 
that no one listens to them. 

Names 

Most places now have Chinese names. No niaps of Tibetan areas 
are available, since under the influence of the Gang of Four and at 
the time of the Cultural Revolution, place names were changed, 
with the result that now not even Tibetan officers know where places 
are. The delegation were told that'new maps are being prepared 
showing the old Tibetan names. Public signs, e.g. road signs, are all 
in Chinese, so much so that without a knowledge of Chinese, 
Tibetans would find it very difficult locating any. particular place! 
Mao’s quotations are seen everywhere on. Walls, and sometimes 
slogans, such as Tong Live Mao Tushi” will be inlaid in the rock 
in chalk. Quite often along the roadside, there are walls, protected 
by an overhanging roof, bearing quotations or teachings of Mao. 
They are in towns and villages:—in one.fifteen-minute drive in 
Yunnan the delegation saw ten such walls. When they asked a 
Tibetan who lived next to one of these inscriptions what it meant, 
they learned he had never taken the trouble to find out. 

Tibetan words such as ‘megye’ (motherland) or ‘Bojong’ (a 
geographical term) have been imposed as tlie standard names for 
China, including Tibet, and Tibet. The actual Tibetan word ‘Bo’~ 
Tibet’ itself indicates and recalls the historical-separation of Tibet 
from China. Likewise the terms ‘Bopa’ (a Tibetan) and ‘Gyami’ 

(a Chinese) have been supplanted by ‘Borig’ (Tibetan race) and 
‘Gyarig’ (Chinese race), implying through the connotation of 
nationality different races belonging .to the same country. In history 
books, the great 7th Century ‘Chogyal’, or Dharma-King, Songtsen 
Gampo, is called merely ‘Lonpo’ or minister, and the word for his- 
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toi 7 itself ‘gyalrab’ is reserved entirely for Chinese history-Tibetan 
history being reduced to ‘logyu’ (fables or legends). 

During their tour, many people approached the members of the 
delegation and asked them for names. On investigation, it emerged 
that they had not been allowed to have Tibetan names, and were 
obliged to adopt Chinese names. As they did not know Chinese, 
many had found it easier to call their children something like ‘7i’ 
(their weight in gyama at birth) or ‘42’ (their father’s age when they 
were born). The delegates gave them all Tibetan names, each with 
the prefix ‘Tendzin’, the name of His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 

Dance and Music 

In every town that the delegation visited there was a cultural 
performance. Even where dances were performed in Tibetan style, 
the dancers’ costume had become Chinese and they wore Chinese 
make-up. Some Tibetan tunes remain, but the words of songs are' 
all about Mao, etc. When the delegates suggested to the performers, 
mostly Tibetans, that they make a clear distinction between Chinese 
dances and Tibetan dances, they admitted that they were powerless 
to make decisions, and have to do what they are told. The ‘Lhamo’ 
opera has been revived; there are several troupes in Lhasa, and 
others in Dartsedo, Lithang, Bathang and Gyangtse. 

Government 

There arc five elements in the Government of Tibet today:—the 
People’s Government, the Communist Party Committee, the Revo¬ 
lutionary Council, The Political Consultative Committee, and the 
United Front. Of these, the most important is the Communist Party 
Committee, then the People’s Government. The Revolutionary 
Council docs not have any significant role, as the revolution is over. 
Top members of the Communist Party Committee and People’s 
Government arc nearly all Chinese. There are some nominal Tibetan 
heads, but they are always accompanied by a Chinese Vice-Chairman 
or Secretary who wields the actual authority. 

Some individuals hold posts in both the Communist Party 
Committee and the People’s Government. In a meeting, Communist 
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Party Committee members will have precedence over People’s 
Government officials. All officers, from the Vice-Chairman down to 
commune leaders, are appointed by the Chinese, not elected by the 
Tibetans. In two districts in Western Tibet, elections have been tried, 
but nominations were made by the Communist Party. The Chinese 
claim they intend to attempt to introduce elections by degrees into 
the rest of Tibet. The Political Consultative Committee is the only 
Committee to have Tibetan members, since it has no power at all. 
All the members are well-known figures—former aristocrats, lamas 
and local leaders. One group have their names listed on the Political 
Consultative Committee and live at home, working as farm-labourers 
or cattle-herders. Anothergroup are paid a salary and live in a special 
Political Consultative Committee building. They have two tasks:— 
for half the day they have to study Mao’s thought and Central 
Government guidelines in Tibet and China, and for the other half 
write reports for the Chinese. For example, a lama might have to 
write about Buddhism, or his monastery. A select group of these 
members have the job of meeting foreign visitors or representing 
the Political Consultative Committee in meetings. Many members of 
the Political Consultative Committee were put on the Committee 
after release from prison, where they might have been for twenty 
years. The idea behind the United Front is to try to inspire some 
kind of unity amongst different groups in order to overcome any 
opposition. It is mainly Chinese, but incorporates some well-known 
former leaders or their staff and uses them as pawns. 

The Chinese claim that today in Tibet everyone is equal; there is 
no longer any class. So they try to create the impression that even 
aristocrats can fit into society today with its changed attitudes by 
holding up the Political Consultative Committee as an example 
where they are given well paid, prestigious and very conspicuous 
posts. In fact a person’s class has to be entered on his ration card 
along with his name, date and place of birth. A child of eight has to 
be categorized in one class or another. Such class distinctions would 
include :~-leaders, landowners, lamas, merchants, ‘tail-followers’ 
(i,e. dependants of the former categories—staff, servants and 
followers) and ‘proletariats’. The category of ‘tail-followers’ could 
obviously be interpreted to include an enormous proportion of the 
population. The basic qualifications for becoming an officer are 
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right class and right attitude. By ‘right class’ is meant ‘proletariat’ 
and by ‘right attitude’ an unflinching devotion to Communist Party 
dogma and the Central Government line. The administrative ability 
or education are not taken into consideration at all must play a large 
part in perpetuating incompetence and negligence in local 
government. 

The Panchen Lama, who has not been to Tibet since 1966, and 
spent nine years in prison himself, has the title of ‘Chairman of 
the People’s Congress of the Tibet Autonomous Region’. Confined 
to China, he attends all important functions to meet foreigners, 
representing Tibet, yet a powerless figurehead. All power lies with 
the Chinese, Amongst the group of Tibetan officers who met the 
delegation at Tsakhalo to accompany them in the Tibet Auto¬ 
nomous Region was an inconspicuous Chinese man, who was intro¬ 
duced as a clerk. He was very polite and took the most insignificant 
position in situations of protocol, whilst he did accompany the 
delegation eveiywhere they went. When the “Lhasa Incident” 
occurred, it was he that decided what action to take in searching the 
delegation’s guesthouse, and emerged as being in fact superior to the 
Tibetan officers. After this, he dropped all pretence of politeness and 
maintained an aggressive attitude towards the delegates. 

The Security Department consists of uniformed police, traffic 
police and secret police. All important posts are in the hands of the 
Chinese. A Special Branch monitor the delivery, collection and 
mailing of letters, opening and reading a certain number at random. 
If anyone is suspected of subversive activities, all his mail is read. 

Religion 

In Peking, the Chinese authorities acknowledged the widespread 
destruction of monasteries that had taken place during the Cultural 
Revolution. They expressed their regret at the loss of part of ‘their’ 
national heritage and treasures, and explained how, in an effort to 
preserve what remained, they had passed decrees to protect them. 
The delegates could see ruins of monasteries in the distance every¬ 
where they went. Even some of the larger ones, that housed 7-8,000 
monks, are now completely non-existent, and the delegates had to 
be told when they were standing on the spot where once the main 
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temple had been. In some monasteries, the main temple is still stand¬ 
ing, in very bad condition, and devoid of statues, paintings or books. 
Such buildings that do remain are used for storing grain or fertilizer, 
as cowsheds; there is no sign' of mani-stones or chortens (stupas) 
anywhere. In places, mani-stones have been used to build pavements 
or toilets; when the delegates told local officials that not only was 
this an insult to religion as such but also to Tibetanculture in general, 
they replied that these stones were being used for the economic 
development of the country. At Lhuntse the delegates observed the 
demolition of a chorten that was damaged but by no means beyond 
repair. When they protested, they were simply told that religious 
buildings were no longer being destroyed. 

The official Chinese explanation is that all religious objects and 
monuments were destroyed during the Cultural Revolution and by 
the Tibetan people. From their own enquiries and interviews with 
hundreds of people all over Tibet, the delegation formed the follow- 
ing picture of what had actually happened. Most monasteries were 
destroyed between 1959 and 1961. The larger, more famous ones 
remained until the Cultural Revolution in 1967, when they too were 
destroyed. The destruction of monasteries and religious objects was 
carried out systematically. First of all, special teams of mineralogists 
were sent to religious buildings to find and extract all the precious 
stones. Next, experts on metal arrived and marked all metal objects 
which were subsequently removed. Then, trucks were sent from local 
commune headquarters, the walls were dynamited, and all wooden 
beams and pillars were taken away. Clay images were destroyed 
in the hope of finding precious objects inside them. FinaUy whatever 
remained—bits of wood and stone—were removed by the local 
people. Sometimes the main temple was used for storage, in which 
cases, the paintings on the walls would be rubbed out—or at least 
their eyes—whitewashed, or covered with human excrement. 

In their three and a half month journey, the delegates saw temples 
or monasteries in only three places: Gyangtse, Shigatse and Lhasa. 
There were no sign of any other places of worship, but in spite of the 
physical destruction of monasteries, temples and shrines, there are 
still signs of the existence of a strong religious faith in Tibet 
Wherever they addressed the people, the delegates made it clear ' 
that they were representatives of His Holiness the Dalai Lama and 
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that they were neither monks nor lamas. Yet as soon as they saw 
them, the Tibetans ran towards them and reached out to try to touch 
them; they tried to take pieces of their clothes or hair for blessings. 
They would lie in the road to stop their jeeps, or lie underneath 
them when stationary. If they missed them on the road, they would 
teke the soil from where the tyres of their jeep had passed. The 
delegates gave out ‘chinten’ or blessing pills, which they had for 
their own personal use. There is good reason to believe that the 
Tibetans had been told not to accept them, for very often they would 
swallow them immediately, before anyone could take them away. 
The members of the delegation were mobbed not only by old people, 
but largely by youngsters. Even, children of ten or twelve years of 
age would come up with flowers in their hands to give them, saying: 
“May the .sun of .Buddha’s teaching rise again”. A group of young 
girls aged about twelve gave them pictures of themselves to pass on 
to His Holiness the Dalai Lama so that he might see them. Many 
people asked tlie delegates to take their pictures to show to His 
Holiness and to the world. Some young people, not knowing the 
correct Tibetan to use, sent messages to “Dalai Tu Shi”, or to 
“Chairman Dalai”. The Dalai Lama’s picture is tolerated by the 
Chinese, as arc rosaries and religious protection cords. 

Except in Shigatse, Gyangtse and Lhasa, the delegation saw only 
one person in monk’s robes outside official circles. However, under¬ 
ground communities of monks exist in many places and carry on 
religious services. Young people are given initiations and ordained 
in secret. The existence of such strong faith under such vigilant and 
persistent oppression came as a great surprise to the delegation. 
Officially pilgrimages arc illegal. As soon as someone leaves their 
village without permission, their ration-card is confiscated, and from 
that day onwards, they are regarded as a vagabond. When they 
return, they will find it very difficult to get their card back, and even 
if they do, they will forfeit full payment for the work they do. Some¬ 
times they will only receive half of what they should earn, and people 
are instructed to look down on them for trying to revive undesirable 
old traditions. 

In Gyangtse the Jokhang and Palkhor Chorten remain. The 
Jokhang is open and people are allowed to worship there; the dele¬ 
gates saw people offering butter-lamps and doing prostrations. A 
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number of statues from neighbouring monasteries that had been 
destroyed have been assembled in the Jokhang. All the smaller 
chapels have been demolished. No one is allowed to go and worship 
in the Palkhor Chorten, many of the precious statues are destroyed, 
and the main statue is missing. . 

At Shigatse in the monastery of Tashilunpo, the main image of 
Gyalwa Champa (Maitreya) remains, as does the main temple. People 
are allowed to visit it, and the condition of the building is very poor, 
as it is not looked after at all. Even the officers in charge of it are 
very doubtful as to how long it will remain. All the other temples 
and smaller shrines, and many of the monks’ hostels have been dest¬ 
royed. The delegates discovered that there are about 300 monks left, 
all of whom work as labourers in the fields, and some as porters. 
There are no teachings or group meetings for religious services. 
When the Chinese want information for their own benefit on any 
particular problem connected with religion, then a group of 5 monks 
will work on it and prepare a report. 

In Lhasa the Jokhang was occupied for many years by Chinese 
soldiers and the main temple was used as a pigsty. It was renovated 
two years ago, and is today presented to foreign visitors. Most of 
the smaller chapels are closed, whilst a few remain open. It was 
difficult for the delegates to determine whether the statues were the 
original ones or not; some say they are recent reproductions. Until 
April 1980, Tibetans were charged 1/10 yen as an entry fee, and the 
Jokhang was blocked by a railing across the main gate. Now both 
the entry fee and railing have been removed. In the Potala, most of 
the chapels and tombs of the Dalai Lamas remain intact. Some 
parts were destroyed by shelling in 1959 but have been repaired, and 
renovation work is still being carried out. The XIV Dalai Lama’s 
palace at Norbulingka is preserved intact; it is open and in good 
condition. 

The huge monastic university city of Ganden is completely in 
ruins. Some Tibetans started last year to try to rebuild one chapel 
there. The Chinese officers seemed to be alarmed and kept summon¬ 
ing these volunteer builders to interrogate them about their motives 
and their leaders. They could only reply that they had no leader or 
organizer, and because of the grace of Hua Tu Shi, they had religious 
freedom, and consequently were rebuilding a religious site. As soon 
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as anyone volunteers for this work, their ration card is cut, and 
when they return to work, they are fined, as with pilgrims. In Ganden 
the delegates saw hundreds of people building a wall around where 
Tsongkhapa’s tomb once had been. Ironically enough, when they 
were in Peking later on, they saw a Chinese newspaper announcing 
‘Chinese renovation work at Ganden, which was destroyed in the 
Cultural Revolution’. There was a similar case with the temple at 
Bara Luphu repaired by young Tibetans from Lhasa and later 
known as the “Zhonnui Jowo” (Youth Temple). When it was 
completed, the Chinese took it over and today it is exhibited to 
foreign visitors as an example of their renovation programme. 
At Sera and Drepung, the main temples still exist, but the delegation 
were not able to visit them. 

In their discussion with members of the delegation, Chinese 
officers obviously felt free to talk quite openly and even agreed in 
many ways as to the need for improvement in the standard of living 
and conditions in Tibet. Yet they would not entertain any discussion 
on the rebuilding of temples or the restoration of religious services. 
This is because, whatever the pronouncements on increased tolerance 
of religion, the official verdict on freedom of religion is very clearly 
defined, as, for example, in a small booklet called :-"’“Lobjung Che 
Zhi—Basic Study Guide No. 55” published by the Information 
Office at Chamdo, April 1980. It contains advice for members of the 
Communist Party and Youth League, and officers:— 

“Religion is a tranquilizing poison used by capitalists to oppress 
people. So why does the Communist Party have to tolerate freedom 
of religion? The existence of religion—its development and decline— 
is a fact. That the people who believe in religion come mainly from 
the ordinary people is also an undeniable fact. We have to stop religion 
in that it is blind faith, against the law, and counter-revolutionary:— 

Blind faith includes reciting things, doing circumambulation, and 
asking Lamas for help when someone is sick and dying. 

No one is allowed to take any money in the name of religion or to 
try to revive what has been destroyed. Anyone asking for blessings 
for sick people or doing prayers or divinations for money are acting 
against the law. 

Under the guise of religious practice, anti-revolutionaries may 
pass messages, conduct espionage, and urge people to destroy 
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communism and form themselves into organisations. 

Anyone above IS years of age has the right to have faith or not, 
and the right to propagate atheism. No one can induce a child under 
18 to do anything religious or take them to a religious service. 

Anyone wishing to practise religion must obey all the laws and 
regulations passed by the government. 

No one can try to revive the power of religion that has already been 
destroyed. 

Anyone interested in being a member of the Communist Party 
or Communist Youth Organisation cannot practise religion. It is the 
duty of the Communist Party to try to persuade any members who 
have a slight faith in religion to give it up. It they refuse, the Party 
should expel them. 

These days some individuals in the Communist Party and Youth 
Oiganisations and Officers too, practise religion, chant things and go 
to sacred places. Such activities are clearly indicated as being for¬ 
bidden. Although our constitution allows people to have the right.to 
religion, it should be abundantly clear that Communist Party and 
Youth Organisation members do not have the right to practise religion. 
Though they are part of the people. Communist Party and Youth 
Organisation members are supposed to be more advanced and better 
educated people. 

Under the Constitution, Communist Party and Youth Organisation 
members have the right to induce people not to believe in religion and 
to criticise religion. It is your duty to do this. When you first became 
a Party member, you pledged to hold tight the banner of Communism, 
so Communist Party and Youth Organisation members and Officers 
shouUbe people who propagate atheism and try to separate people 
from faith in religion, 

“Has policy on religion changed recently out of a desire to induce 
me Dalai Lama to return? 

Ov policy im mer chmged: the recent relaxation iv mt a 
new policy Whether the Dalai Lama retnrm or not, we must carry 
on our policy on religion. 

Nowadays in the name of religious freedom people create ugly 

rumours. Theysay that the Dalai Lama is being invited back to Tibet 

which IS a sign of the weakness of China and the victory of the Dalai 
Lama. They say that the Dalai Lama will come, the times will change. 
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the people’s communes will break up and the old Tibetan system of 
Clwsi—government according to religion-will be restored. They 
.say that the Communists are trying to win people over by bribing 
the poor. They dig up old prophecies. Under this present freedom of 
religion people go on pilgrimages, practise religion, and collect money 
and grain in groups to try to make money. This is all wrong. Also 
people take youngsters to religious places and try to teach them 
religious ideas. Some schoolteachers even try to use their position 
to talk about religion. All these activities are contrary to rules laid 
down ill the Constitution. 

From the commune’s property no-one has the right to donate one 
cent, one grain, one ounce of butter towards the Dharma. Although 
collecting money in the name of religion is thus forbidden in the Con¬ 
stitution, there arc those who collect money through chanting prayers 
and the like, One incarnate lama collected 400 yen in three short 
years in the name of religion, This is strictly against the Constitution, 
and, as it says in Article 165:-- Tf anyone collects money or commodi¬ 
ties by .spreading rumours in the name of God and in blind faith, he 
will incur a minimum punishment of two years' imprisonment, or in 
some ca,ses up to seven years.'" 

Some people took Chairman Hua’s announcement about freedom 
of religion at face value, and were made very hopeful. One old man, 
an ‘Amcho’—one who specialises in chanting scriptures—was en¬ 
couraged by it to decide to chant one particular book—Zungdu’— 
on the 15th day of the 3rd lunar month (at the end of April) this 
year, the date of a Buddhist festival. The book he used belonged 
to a lady who luid concealed it all through the Cultural Revolution, 
and was considered so precious by her family that it had not left 
her house for forty-five years. Inspired by Chairman Hua’s new 
policy, she lent the book to the Amcho. He went to a sacred place, 
where many local people joined him, and began to chant, accom¬ 
panying himself with a drum and bell. A few young people distri¬ 
buted relics, diluted in water. Then the local officers arrived, beat the 
Amcho and confiscated his driiin, bell and book. Realising that the 
book was very precious, they burned it on the spot. The Amcho’s 
hands were tied and he was led off. The officers next tried to take the 
relics from the young man who had been distributing them; when 
he refused, they beat him. 
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^ One day, during the delegation’s visit, an old woman had an 
epileptic fit. Four or five people in the village gathered to say prayers 
for her. Local officers came and questioned them, asking whether 
they were holding a meeting. The next day, one man from the group 
was interrogated and accused of convening a religious meeting 
and conducting a religious service. 

In Lithang, when the delegates were distributing blessing pills 
to the Tibetans, a plain clothes policeman checked everyone who 
was there. When he found a woman with one, he knocked it out of 
her hand, and demanded how many pictures of His Holiness the I 

Dalai Lama she had been given as well. Then he searched her clothes. 

At Lhamoe Lhatso, there is a stone throne, where once the XIV I 

Dalai Lama had sat. When a man came and touched his head on | 

the stone, an officer shouted at him, asking if by doing that he I 

could get food and fill his belly. ! 

i 

Oppression and Resistance i 

Everyone in Tibet is well aware that most people loathe Chinese i 

rule, yet, at the same time, they know that a few people are informers, I 

and there is always a chance they might talk to the wrong person. i 

In daily life, one has to be very careful all the time, for there is a i 

constant fear of doing something wrong, and facing an accusation i 

of reviving behaviour belonging to the old reactionary capitalist .| 

system. Even holding a cup has to be done with care, lest it is I 

done in an aristocratic fashion. Great attention must be paid to | 

dress; formerly women’s dresses hung around the ankles-nowa- : ! 

days they fall to just below the knee, and trousers are worn under- ’! 

neath. Tibetan officers also are subject to scrutiny; if they manage to f 

procure some butter and are caught making butter tea, they are I 

accused of reviving old traditions. When Tibetan people met the ^! 

delegates on the road and shook hands in greeting, they could not ! 

look them in the face for long, as they were always looking from ; 

light to left to check whether they were being watched. This trait S 

is noticeable amongst Tibetans from Tibet who visit India; although ! 

they have no need, their paranoia is so deeply-rooted that they still ' 

perpetuate the habit. i- 

Upon their arrival in Shigatse, the delegation was w^^^^ i 


‘troubles’ in Lhasa, and informed that there were inany underground 
organisations there. In fact such underground groups are not con¬ 
fined to Lhasa, they are all over Central Tibet. Some have up to 
500 members, with branches in Eastern Tibet. The Tibetan language 
journal “Ma gyo trang tig”, published in India, has listed the names 
of some of them :--‘Tndependence Organisation”, “History Organi¬ 
sation”, “Snow Lion Organisation”, “Tiger-Dragon Organisation’’, 
“Spokesmen of the Tibetan People Organisation”, and “Three 
Provinces Organisation”. These underground groups display a 
marked degree of sophistication in their wall posters. A foreign 
journalist managed to acquire a poster which read:~ 

*7. By uniting all three provinces we must strive to achieve inde¬ 
pendence, 

2. Under the leadership of H,H. the Dalai Lama, we must unite to 
attain our goal, 

3. Not forgetting the ,sufferings we have undergone for 21 years 
in the cause of independence, we must go on fighting for inde¬ 
pendence, and be determinted not to step backwards. 

4. Out of self-interest, a few who still have not awakened from 
the darkness collaborate with the imperialists. They must remem¬ 
ber that their behaviour is treacherous, and that no good will 
ever come out of it, 

5. The Chinese Government must recognise the independence 
of Tibet, without any conditions. 

6. Until we get complete independence, we must continue our 
struggle till the very end. 

7. We must learn from the experience and example of those who 
fought and died for independence, 

8. We welcome and admire the achievements of those who fought 
and are fighting for full independence, and have left their mark 
on history, 

9. We will never .stop our .struggle until we have full independence. 

10. Long live, the Unity of the Tibetan people! 

11. Long live the Independence of Tibet! 

12. Long live H.H. the Dalai Lama! 

Signed r Tibetan Youth Organisation for the Welfare and Independence of 
Tibet”, 
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At the moment, the activities of the underground movements are 
limited to distributing information and creating a political awareness 
in the minds of the people. They have taken much of their tactics 
and style from the Chinese, as indeed some of their members are 
Well-trained Chinese cadets, from all walks of life and backgrounds. 
Reproduced here is a pamphlet setting out the aims and code of 
conduct of one underground group, “Tiger-Dragon Organisation”. 

“We take refuge in the Buddha, Dharma andSangha. We request 
the Deities, Dakinis and Dharma-protectors to protect the Tiger- 
Dragon Organisation and help it fulfil its aims. 

The fascist Chinese, with their oppressive and fruitless policies, 
invaded our beloved country Tibet, and shamelessly annexed it. Our 
great leader EH. the Dalai Lama was forced to leave the country 
in 1959 in order to pursue a course of action that would help the 
Tibetans. Since then, Tibetan people have lived in a hell on earth, 
admidst unparalleled suffering at every turn, and without even the 
right to their own lives. 

Our beloved country has been subjected to the imperialist, 
expansionist and colonialist policies pursued by the fascist Mao and 
the new Chinese leadership. Under this rule thousands of our people, 
old and young, have been mercilessly executed or starved to death. 
Those who survived have been forced to labour in camps day and night, 
‘with the stars as clothes and the moon as a hat’. 

The major part of the fruits of our hard labour is taken by the Chinese 
under the cover of taxes. A minor portion is given back to the Tibetans 
as gifts from Chairman Mao and the Communist Party. Even these 
days, peasants are without enough grain to live on, and nomads are 
without meat or cheese to eat. Without the slightest respect to Tibetans 
as human beings, the produce of their hard labour is attributed now to 
the glory of Chairman Hua. 

In short, the people of Tibet have lived the last 21 years under 
intense suffering, with no end to the shedding of blood and tears. We 
have lived through all this, hoping that one day we will see some light 
in the future, and independence for our country, 

Though the Chinese have their iron paw fastened on the body of 
patriotic Tibetans, making for a highly dangerous situation, we 
patrio tic Tibetans appreciate and pledge our full support to H.H. the 
Dalai Lama, the Tibetan government-in-exile, and all the people 
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struggling to liberate Tibet from the imperialists and to restore inde¬ 
pendence. We unite, as one with them, under the leadership of H.H. the 
Dalai Lama. This is as urgent as it is necessary. It is a responsibility 
that cannot be put onto someone clse's shoulders. It is our own res¬ 
ponsibility and duty. Thus we form this patriotic organisation, code- 
named the Tiger-Dragon Organisation [TDO) with the following 
basic principles and rules:— 

1. The TDO is a patriotic organisation of people of all three pro¬ 
vinces of Tibet {Chol-kha-sum) under the direct leadership of 
H.H. the Dalai Lama. 

2. The TDO opposes imperialm, feudalism, the reactionary class 
that .still holds old ideas, and selling one's own country. 

The TDO aims at liberating Tibet and making her a democratic 
country with the agreement of the majority of the Tibetan people 
in accordance with the thoughts of H.H. the Dalai Lama. 
The TDO aims at uniting the .six million Tibetans and leading them 
against the imperialist, colonialist Chinese, who are the real 
living fa.sci.st.s of today. 

3. Under tlie.se extremely difficult circumstances, and in order to 
realise our aims, w cannot afford to take anything for granted, 
but to e,stahlish ourselves into a strong altruistic organisation. 
Those who have had to .sacrifice even their lives for their country 
and people in .situations beyond their control are respected as heroes 
and heroines of mankind and honoured sons and daughters of the 
people of Tibet. 

4. We have to under,stand that our road is rough and our responsibili¬ 
ties difficult, but our destiny is attainable as well as it is full of glory, 
We must fully under.stand our aims and study ways and means to 
accomplish them. Towards that end we must work hard for unity 
and oppose anything that may cause disunity, In Tibet wherever a 
person may live, or wherever they may come from, he or she is a 
Tibetan and a citizen of Tibet. Therefore we must all unite. 

5. Our land has been known for centuries as a land of religion. We 
must re,spect and protect all religions. In doing so, we must aim 
at bringing happiness to all .sentient beings. 

Four things to have:— 

1. To always have faith in the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, and 
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never to lose it, 

2, To always study the thoughts of H.H. the Dalai Lama and to 
put them into practice, 

3, To always give up arrogance and pride, and to study literature 
and come to understand the history of our country, 

4, To always remember the ruthless and devious cunning of the fascist 
Chinese, and to learn from past mistakes and losses in order to 
achieve final victory. 

Five things to do;— 

1. Members of the TDO must unite under the leadership of H.H. 
the Dalai Lama, always put the interests of the people and the 
country first and never work for the glory of one individual or a 
small organisation. 

2. In order to ensure united action and a unified policy, all members 
must carry out the plans laid down by higher organs of the TDO. 

3. Members must carry out at once duties assigned to them by higher 
authorities without question. Members will have the right to expre.ss 
their views and opinions later. 

4. Members must have a sense of respect and good manners in their 
day4o-day life, and must not indulge in anything harmful to the 
interests of the people. 

5. Members must keep their plans in great secrecy. 

Any member who breaks any rule of the TDO is subject to punisti‘ 
ment accordingly. 

In order to restore the independence of our country and the rights 
of the people, and to make Tibet prosperous and powerful, all must 
unite under the leadership of H.H. the Dalai Lama and march forward 
with determination and courage. 

Long live H.H. the Dalai Lamal 
Long live the Independence of Tibet I 

The Tiger-Dragon Organisation of Tibet.” 

Tsering Lkmo is a woman who was arrested during the visit 
oi the first delegation for shouting “Tibet is independent”. She 
was released from jail when the delegation threatened to discontinue 


their tour if she was kept in prison, As soon as they had left Tibet, 
she was re-arrested, thrown into jail and subjected to torture and 
electric shock treatment. She has now lost her senses and is like a 
vegetable. The Chinese were very keen that she should not die, 
as they wanted her alive as an e.xample rather than dead as a martyr! 
Great care wa.s taken ti) ensure she did not commit suicide, and her 
belt was oven taken tiway IVoni her. She is still in prison in the East 
ot Lhasa. Hci son, Lobsang Cliodag, was arrested on the charge 
ot being re.spon,sible for a walJ iroster. According to information 
received, he too is being tortured and his jaw has been broked and 
deformed. The members of the second delegation approached 
Chinese olficers in Peking and then again in Lhasa to be able to visit 
Tsering Lhunio and her son, presenting them with a number of 
alternatives:- • 

that all ot the delegation see Tsering Lhaino and her son. Since 
it was a matter [irising iTom the first delegation, the delegates 
were very upset that any sull’cring should have resulted from 
their visit, as the aim ot the delegations is to bring happiness 
not sullering. 

that if all the delegates could not visit them, one of their 
number might be able to meet them, and not necessarily in 
prison. 

that if they coiikl not .see Tsering Lhamo or her son, they 
might see the magistrate who convicted them, in order to 
discover the exact charges, and why they were still under arrest. 

All thc.se requests wore denied. The Chinese emphasise that 
Tsering Lhamo will remain in jail for the rest of her life, her fate a 
much-used threat to deter others. Her name has become a watch¬ 
word for oppression. 

Yet there are hundreds of such cases, In 1979, with a great 
flourish, the Chinese released a number of people from prison. 
Many were sent to labour camps, others were re-arrested on other 
charges. Early this year a Luma, Nyarak Go Tiilku, was arrested in 
Kanze with a Tibetan and a Chinese. All were convicted of trying to 
start a religious revival, and were sent to Minyak Labour Camp. A 
Tibetan, Dra Lha Chime, had been convicted from 1959 of subversive 
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activities, but had managed to stay in hiding in the jungle and moun¬ 
tains ever since. When the Chinese announced an amnesty this year 
for all those who had been accused in the past of such activities, 
Dra Lha Chime gave himself up, was promptly arrested, and 
imprisoned at Minyak, The delegation protested that, according to 
the new policy of Chairman Hua, those who had been charged with 
reactionary activities from 1959 onwards would be exempt from 
further punishment. They were told that he had engaged in such 
activities yet again this year, and were refused permission to see his 
conditions in jail. When a person is accused of something at the 
moment in Tibet, there is no way they can defend themselves, since 
the authority who charges, convicts and sentences them is the very 
same man. 

The underground movements do hot criticise political commu¬ 
nism, their emphasis is the removal of the Chinese, whom they call 
‘Fa-Shi’ (fascists) and the restoration of Tibet to the Tibetans. 
Most of the active members of these movements are young people. 
Even children of seven are very aware of their lack of rights at the 
hands of the Chinese. They complain that the Chinese have no 
interest in their education; it is a pure formality that they go to 
school. They are expelled on the slightest pretext, whereas Chinese 
children are encouraged to stay at school and study no matter how 
delinquent they may be. Young people too are acutely conscious 
of this paradox:— how whatever job they get, they are always 
subordinate to a Chinese, how Chinese are always given preference 
for any job, how authority and power rest always in the hands of 
the Chinese, and yet it is Tibet, pot China. Their state of mind comes 
from living in the knowledge that anything Tibetan-thinking, 
habits, dress, etc.—is automatically abused as backward and inferior, 
whereas anything Chinese is lionized as progressive. They know that 
until the Tibetans hold power in Tibet, there will be no equality 
between them and the Chinese. 

Preparatiofls for Visitors 

Among the many letters that have passed out of Tibet are some 
that shed interesting light on the day-to-day events and preparations 
made by the Chinese prior to the arrival of the delegation. The 
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Icttcis begin by WiU ning the delegates to beware of the treachery and 
deception of the Chinese, and especially of the Tibetan officers 
working for the Chine,sc. 'Then they describe how large numbers of 
Tibetans had ailived in Lhasa on pilgrimage. (As we have seen, 
Tibetans are not allowed to go on pilgrimage, the minimum punish¬ 
ment being the immediate withdrawal of rations and confiscation 
of their grain card; yet they still go). Around the 14th or 15th of 
April, hundreds of people who had drifted into Lhasa like this were 
taken away in truckloads to an unspecified destination. 

On the same day, meetings were convened in all the communes 
to warn the iicople of the forthcoming visit of the delegation. The 
Tibetans were told to kccii their villages clean, put on their best 
clothe.s, and not to labour under the delusion that Tibet was about 
to regain its independence, since it was an established fact that 
Tibet was part of China. On the 18th of April at a big meeting in 
Lhasa, the 1 ibctaiis were told that when this second delegation 
came there was no need to greet them or show any sign of respect. 
They were told (1) not to agree with them if they said that Tibet 
was iiidcpcmlent, and (2) that tlie 1959 uprising was not provoked 
by the Chinese but was a mistake of H.H. the Dalai Lama and his 
government. All who had given scarves to the first delegation, gone 
to see them, or shown them respect, had been photographed by the 
Chino,sc, and a list ol their names was held by the secret police. 

Not long before the delegation’s arrival, on the 2nd of May, 
a large meeting was held where the Tibetans were treated to another 
lecture on the tlelegates and independence. The people who were 
coming to Tibet, they were told, held some position in the ‘false’ 
post-1959 government. The eldest was thirty-six and they were all 
well educated, visiting Tibet in order to see their relatives and friends, 
not to work towards the independence of Tibet. In the world at large 
anyway, it was an cstablislied fact that there is no such thing as 
Tibetan independence; not one country in the world was giving any 
help to the Tibetans-in-cxile, apart from a negligible amount of aid 
offered by the Russians. Thei'e was no unity at all in this ‘false 
government’. The Tibetans was instructed to keep very quiet and 
not to contact the delegates, as they had done with the first dele¬ 
gation, If they did, they were told, they would receive the same 
punishment as Tsering Lhamo. On the 7th of May, an alLday meet- 
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iiig was held for senior officers on how to deal with the forthcoming 
delegation. 

Another large meeting was held on the 8th of May to inform 
Tibetans about the delegation’s coming and to warn tliera to be very 
alert and careful. From then on, there were a number of meetings 
that amounted to an intensive course on the delegation and how 
to argue with them if they suggested that Tibet was independent. 
Tibetans abroad, they were told, were completely disunited. In 
the ‘false government’ there was conflict between the Dalai Lama 
and his brother, between his brother and the aristocrats, between 
the aristocrats and the people, between the Dalai Lama’s brother 
and the people and between old and young. The United Nations 
did not recognise their government, nor did they enjoy the support 
of any other government in the world. Then the Tibetans were 
instructed in the difterent methods of proving that Tibet had always 
been part of China right from Imperial timc.s, always subject to the 
sole authority of the Emperor. Even from the religious point of 
view-religion of course being a confused idea not to be passed on 
to young people and forbidden for all Communist Party member,s, 
oflicers and security staff-Tibet was part of China. If the deleg;ites 
were to claim that the Buddhism of Tibet had its origins in India, 
this would be easy to disprove, by, for example, claiming that Orgyen 
Rinpoche’s teachings were in direct conflict with those of a teticher 
like Atisha. No one could say anyway where Atisha came from- 
some say Pakistan, others Nepal-or even Bhutan. No, it was the 
Chinese queen of Songtsen Garapo who brought Buddhism to 
Tibet, and established all that country’s rules and systems. Some 
officers were genuinely confused by this and asked what they should 
say if the delegates referred to Songtsen Gampo’s Nepalese queen, 
or mentioned that China was a member of world religious organi’ 
sations (as they had been wrongly informed). 

On the 12th of May, the Chinese distributed printed matter for 
the people to study at home. If the delegates asked questions, the 
people were to reply according to this pamphlet, and if they 
could not remember the contents, they were to keep quiet. They 
were told that if they gave an answer contrary to what was 
in the pamphlet, they would suffer the same fate as Xsering 
Lhamo. On the 17th and 18th of July, there was a meeting 
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in Lhasa to inform the people that the delegates were in Shigatse 
and on their way to the capital. They were reminded that the 
delegates might distribute “independence badges’ or pictures of 
the Dalai Lama and give talks in the streets, but if anyone were to 
accept such a budge or picture, or join them, or cause any incidents, 
they would get exactly the same treatment as Tsering Lhamo. It 
was going to be the time of trial for the Tibetans when the delegation 
came: as soon us they had gone, miscreants would be punished. 
Guns, chains and electric stunning equipment were issued to the 
police, who were given full authority, along with the secret police, 
to take whatever action was necessary. 

One of the letters ends with a plea:— 

Vtw Chinese treat the Tibetans like animak Please tell the 
United Nations and peoples of the world what is happening here. 
We are helple,ss; please a,sk the people of the world for their help, 
and to give us the rights of human beings, Tell His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama that wc are living in a hell on earth, yet we are still willing to 
.serve him and pray to him. Tell the Tibetans outside Tibet that our 
first ta,sk is to unite, to fight the common enemy, and to keep that 
in their minds, 

In Tibet, when Tibetans travel to different places to visit relatives 
and friends, they are aeciml of being like wild men or stray dogs. 
Yet there are hundreds of thousands of Chinese who do not even have 
a ration card and are really like vagrants, but they are given jobs 
and treated like human.s. Any Tibetan who has a little education or 
regard for his own welfare is abused and hounded by security men. 

All Tibetans are united in their hope and determination for inde- 
pemknee, and are 700% behind H.H. the Dalai Lama, except for 
a few members of the Political Consultative Committee. We all love 
our people and treat each other as true brothers and sisters. We shall 
never give up our cum. 

When pro-Chinese officers were sent to Tsering Lhamo to extract 
an admission from her that Tibet was a part of China, she asked them : 
'Don't you feel shame? You live well by selling your country, whilst 
time who are dedicated to the cause of their country face only 
.suffering'. 

There are hundreds like Tsering Lhamo and her son here in Tibet, 
who can really face suffering for the cause of freedom.'’ 
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After the delegation had left, one person who had shouted a 
slogan was arrested, and released just before the third delegation 
arrived in Lhasa. A list of all those who had shouted or greeted the 
delegation was kept witli the police; a number of them have since 
been arrested and remain in custody, according to recent information 
that has leaked out through Nepal. 

The Lhasa Incident 

In Shigatse, a Chinese officer briefed the delegation on the state 
of unrest in Lhasa caused by the large numbers of Tibetans drifting 
into the city, and the underground organisations that were bringing 
unhappiness to the Tibetans, threatening the understanding between 
the Dalai Lama and the motherland and generally destroying har¬ 
monious relations with the Chinese. He then made the unexpected 
move of requesting the delegates to use their influence to calm down 
this feeling of unrest. (Presumably the Chinese also imagine that 
if His Holiness the Dalai Lama were to ever visit Tibet, they could 
prevail upon him to do tlie same). 

July 24th. The delegates arrived in Lhasa at 6 p.m., where they 
were accommodated in ‘Guest House No. T. 

July 25th. Their scheduled meeting with Chinese officers was 
postponed the next morning in preparation for their visit to the 
Jokhang, and it was 10.30 before they set off. Their bus was mobbed 
by a crowd of 10,000 people, crying and shouting, and it took thirty 
minutes to travel the short distance. When they alighted from the 
bus, it took them one hour to walk the fifty yards to the Jokhang, the 
delegates offered scarves and chanted prayers and were offered a 
scarf by a caretaker. Most of the shrines are closed, and the statues 
are said to be modern substitutes; upstairs, where the public are 
not allowed, the delegates visited two shrines. Outside once again, 
the delegation found the courtyard full of people, and requesting 
them to sit down, they delivered a long speech on the three aims of 
their trip-naraely, conveying the good wishes of His Holiness, 
finding out the actual conditions in Tibet and informing Tibetans 
about the lives of their compatriots in exile. Seven youths shouted 
three times "Tibet is fully independent”, and "Long live His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama”, whilst the Chinese took photographs. At their 
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guesthouse the delegates started to receive a continuous stream of 
visitors from 6.30 a.m. to 12 p.m., and whenever convenient, they 
would take it in turn to talk to the people waiting outside. 

July 26th. On their second day in Lhasa, they visited the Potala 
where they found a small crowd of 2-300 on their way in, and sub¬ 
sequently gave a talk on the foothills to a larger crowd One person 
shouted: “Tibet is independent”. 

July 27th. The next day was the 15th day of the 6th lunar month, 
a Sunday, and the anniversary of a great festival at Ganden monas¬ 
tery. When the delegates visited Ganden that day, there were thou¬ 
sands of people waiting on the slopes below the monastei 7 , burning 
incense, crying and offering them tea and scarves. The crowd was 
so vast that the delegation had to leave their bus and go on foot, 
and subsequently had to give four separate speeches in order to 
reach all the people there. There were 83 trucks that Tibetans had 
driven there, giving people lifts on the way. Ganden is completely 
in ruins, not a trace of Buddhism remains, save a few pitiful fragments 
of wall paintings. Craters made by dynamite can be seen in the 
ruins of the walls. The delegates spent seven hours there altogether, 
during which time the Tibetans shouted slogans as usual In the even¬ 
ing, one member of the delegation went into the courtyard of the 
guesthouse and addressed the Tibetans assembled there. Three 
foreign journalists observed the proceedings and then introduced 
themselves, inviting the delegates for coffee in their adjoining 
building. Only two members went and were asked many questions 
by a group of thirteen out of the twenty journalists from all over 
the world who were in Lhasa at the time, They made very guarded 
replies, steering clear of any political comment, restricting themselves 
to the dates of their arrival and departure, their programme and the 
three main duties of their mission. When they insisted that the 
delegates express to them the feelings of the Tibetan people, they 
advised them to ask and find out for themselves, but to remember 
that Lhasa was not representative of the villages and rural areas. 

July 28th. The delegation began by visiting the Norbulingka, 
where the summer palace of the XIV Dalai Lama has been repaired 
and is in good condition. Two Chinese and one Tibetan girl act as 
guides for foreign tourists. Most of the other palaces there are shut; 
one is used as a pigsty, another building is full of brokeivstatues 
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of gold, silver and bronze. Later the delegates visited the Political 
Consultative Committee where they were anticipating a spirited 
political discussion about new policies and the status of Tibet, with 
the PCC drawing on their combined knowledge to prove Tibet to 
be a part of China. However they did not once raise a political 
question, but were content to spend their three-hour meeting dis¬ 
cussing such topics as;— the size of shoes, the weather, people they 
knew in common with the delegates, etc. They expressed great sur¬ 
prise to learn that even scientists were taking a serious interest in 
Tibetan Buddhism in the West. When they referred to His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama, they unexpectedly used honorific words, and they 
also professed to be completely ignorant of Tsering Lharao and the 
suffering in village areas. One of the delegates urged them to visit 
these areas, as it was crucial that they knew the conditions of the 
people they were supposed to be representing. It was obvious how 
little power and influence they have, and how uneasy and embarassed 
they feel at the fragility of their high positions in the face of the 
changing political climate in Tibet. 

Journalists had been refused permission to take photographs 
of the delegates with the Political Consultative Committee, and were 
waiting outside their guesthouse upon their return. This was 
at 7.30 p.m., and the entire courtyard was packed with people who 
surrounded the delegates’ bus, whilst the journalists began to take 
flash photographs. Once the Tibetans had all sat down, the delegates 
gave what was to be their last speech. It fell first to Phuntsog 
Wangyal, then to Tsering Dorjee to speak, and just before they 
finished, a young man shouted ‘Long live His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama’, whereupon all the others raised their fists. The members 
of the delegation then retired into their guesthouse and the journalists 
made to follow them. Although they protested that the delegates 
had no objection to their visiting them, and that they were journalists, 
the Chinese ofiicers present prevented them from entering and a 
quarrel ensued. 

July 29th. On the following day, the programme was to visit the 
Medical Centre, and meet with Chinese officers. No one arrived to 
collect them at the schedule time of 9.0 a.m.; at 11.20 a.mi the 
delegates were invited to a meeting with 16 officials. Their spokes¬ 
man Sonam Norbu addressed them, saying that their visit and tour 
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of Titet up uutil theif arrival in Lhasa-almost three months lona- 
W been most welcome and the authorities and no complaiL. 
Itowcva m Ltasa they had, through their speeches and activities. 

de iberately instigated theTibetanpcopIe to sever their good relstioul 

with the Chinese and break with the motherland. This was a severe 
Wow to the favourable rapport already established between the 
Dalai lama and the Chinese rulers of Tibet. Therefore, he went on 
tor torn would have to terminate at this point and they would 
nave to leave Lhasa. 

The delegation invited them to explain what exactly they meant 
by activities’,aiidpointed outthatovertheir three-month tour their 
speeches and activities had not changed at all, they had always kick 
to the letter, to their instructions from the Tibetan Government.’ 
Moreover, there had been no complaint, even from the officers who 
had accompanied them from Peking, about anything they had done. 
The Chinese replied that there was nothing to explain or dispute 

I*» iiad had a meeting, and everything was decided 
Curmusly enough, they assured the delegates that their expulsion 
would not endanger relations between His Holiness the Dalai Lama 
aiid the Chinese; other delegations would continue to come and go 
If tiiey themselves were to return to Tibet, either as official represent 
tatives or as individuals visiting relatives, they would be welcome 
provided they did not repeat their undesirable activities 

The delegation indicated to the Chinese that it was Ikir activities 
tot were not conducive to good relations. From the very beginning 
they hud been told that they could go wherever they wanted and talk 
to anyone fhey chose, yet they had abundant evidence that the 
Chinese had earned out a systematic programme of intimidation 
pnoT to their arrival. The delegates had been characterised as “old 
brains on a new road”, and as “people who will ultimately sieze 

power from the Dalai Lama himself”, and the.Tibetan people were 

forbidden to smile, greet or show any respect to the delegation on 
pain of imprisonment at least. Several simple similes had been 
employed by the Chinese to portray how the delegation might come 
and go, but the .people would be left behiiid:-‘in summer the water 
m the stream dries up, but the pebbles remain’, ‘the white cloud 
floats by, but the sky remains where it is’, and ‘the crane can fly 
away, but the frogs are left behind’. All along the Chinese had said 
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one thing and done another and the delegates challenged them 
to justify how they could invite His Holiness the Dalai Lama and 
claim to he eager to allow the people more rights on the one hand, 
and yet on the other, to do things like expelling the caretaker of the 
■Jokliang for offering them a scarf, confiscating the licences of all 
83 truckdrivers who had taken people to Ganden, and using agents 
to threaten the Tibetans who had gone to see them at Ganden and 
the Norbulingka with punishment. For years the Chinese had 
implored Tibetans abroad to return to Tibet, in newspapers and on 
the radio, and had invited His Holiness the Dalai Lama to come him¬ 
self and to send delegations. It had not been His Holiness or the 
Tibetans who had volunteered to send delegations. Now the Chinese 
were asking them to go, the delegates concluded, and they were 
ready to leave. However they refused to acknowledge the legitimacy 
of their arbitrary expulsion without any coherent explanation from 
the Chinese, and had no choice but to see it as yet a further eloquent 
demonstration of their hypocrisy and insincerity. 

The delegates were kept under house arrest during the three hours 
and ten minutes it took them to pack. Whilst PLA guards and police 
kept the Tibetans off the streets, the delegation were hustled out 
of the back door and onto a bus to the airport. On their way, they 
saw two or three people through the window and told them that the 
Chinese were discontent with them for conveying His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama’s wishes to the people and receiving their greetings as 
His representatives, and were expelling them, but they would get the 
opportunity to meet them again. From then onwards for the next 
three days the delegates stopped eating with the twelve officials 
accompanying them. 

July 30th. Having spent the night at Gongkar airport, the next 
day they flew to Chengdu. Officials did their best to play down the 
significance of the “Lhasa Incident”, assuring the delegation that it 
was good both for them and for the Tibetans living in Lhasa. It did 
not mean that they were being expelled, on the contrary they were 
welcome to spend as much time as they liked anywhere they wanted 
in China and they could visit anyone they chose. The delegates 
indicated that they had come to visit Tibet, not China, and since they 
could not remain in Tibet, from their point of view their visit was 
over, they had no wish to tour China. Their expulsion had not only 
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betrayed Chinese insincerity, but also the complete ignorance of 
international law of a country supposedly highly civilised and with a 
seat in the United Nations. They had come, they added, with good 
faith and in the hope of understanding the true situation in Tibet, 
and they certainly had understood what the Chinese had done there 
over the last 31 years, and what they still intended to do. 

Arriving in Peking, the delegates were begged to go sightseeing 
in Peking at least, if they were steadfast in refusing to tour China. 
They refused and declined to see anyone, as they had no further 
business in Peking. When the Chinese insisted they do something, 
they agreed to see the Panchen Lama, Ngapo Ngawang Jigme, 
Bapa Phuntsog Wangyal and Yang Jingren, the Minister in charge 
of the State Nationalities’ Affairs Commission. The Chinese urged 
the delegates to wait for a few days to meet Yang Jingren, as it was 
essential that they saw him before their departure., 

August 8th. In their four-hour meeting with Yang Jingren, the 
delegates spent three hours detailing how Tibetans were mistreated 
at the hands of the Chinese and pointing out how'illegitimately 
they themselves had been dismissed. He admitted that the Tibetan 
people had suffered, they did not have equal opportunities with the 
Chinese, and that their culture had been destroyed. This was all 
due to the Cultural Revolution and the Gang of Four. He acknow¬ 
ledged all the unhappy events of the last few years and insisted that 
the Chinese now wanted to improve conditions in Tibet, and make 
the Tibetans a happy and prosperous people. For that reason, the 
31-point, 6-point and 8-point plans had been introduced. As for 
the “Lhasa Incident”, it had been the Lhasa authorities who had cut 
short the delegation’s visit, and Peking would support their officers 
in Lhasa. The delegates observed that the Chinese were always blam¬ 
ing the Cultural Revolution and the Gang of Four for the catastrophe 
in Tibet, but it was not clear, since the Gang of Four emerged from 
the Communist Party, whether the fault lay with the Gang of Four 
or the unsound ideas of the Communist Party itself. They went on to 
ask how the Chinese could conceivably restore a culture that had 
been built up over centuries and was now utterly in ruins. They then 
informed Yang Jingren that they considered the “Lhasa Incident” 
to have been a deliberate move by the Chinese, and there was 
no doubt in their minds where the orders had come from. The 
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Deputy Minister played down the importance of the “Lhasa 
Incident”, and urged the delegates to forget such a minor affair 
and turn their minds forward towards a better future. The next 
day, he said, they would be leaving for foreign lands, The Chinese 
knew very well that in the past, Tibetans-in>exile had approached 
the United Nations, presented information, articles and interviews 
to the world press, and worked for the cause of Tibetan indepen- 
dence. They were not asking them to stop, he warned, but wanted to 
make sure that they did not forget that it was the Chinese who would 
decided on what policy to actually implement in Tibet. 

The delegates pointed out that although they had had the oppor¬ 
tunity in Lhasa and Peking, they had made no comments of 
a political nature at all to any journalists. They contrasted this with 
how the Chinese had predictably issued a totally bogus version 
of the Lhasa Incident to the press, complementing the now familiar 
facade of lies and distortions that constitutes their public image in 
Tibet. The failure of Chinese policy in Tibet was their problem, it 
only remained to be seen who would be the next scapegoat. After 
the Dalai Lama and the Old Society, there had been the Gang of 
Four and the Cultural Revolution; the delegation found it hard to 
believe that there would not be another ‘Gang of Four’ in future. 
As the Chinese, in their embarrassment, cast around for some means 
of closing the meeting, the delegates concluded by acknowledging 
that the Chinese would, of course, continue making policies in 
Peking, but, whatever their thinly disguised threats, the Tibetans- 
in-exile would not be deterred in the slightest from continuing their 
struggle. That was their right. 

They would continue the fight for independence, their goal for 
the last 21 years, encouraged all the more by the knowledge that 
they had the support of all the Tibetan people behind them. 

Conclusion 

No real progress has been made in Tibet. The Chinese have in¬ 
flicted tremendous sufferings on the Tibetan people, and have totally 
destroyed their culture. At the same time, what little profit they 
may have accrued through exploiting the Tibetans must be out¬ 
weighed by the burden of the fruitlessness of their policies, and the 
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enormous embarrassment they have heaped upon themselves through 
the failure of these policies. The outcome is that neither the Tibetans 
nor the Chinese have benefited from the Chinese , occupation of 
Tibet. 

The effect on H.H. the Dalai Lama of current events in Tibet 
and recent reports has been to make him yet more dubious about the 
sincerity and reliability of the Chinese, rather than to lead him to¬ 
wards any greater trust and confidence in them. The support and 
loyalty which the Tibetans in Tibet continue to demonstrate for 
him, coupled with the faith they have in him, come as a reassurance 
to further justify his work in exile. As a result. His Holiness and the 
Tibetans-in-exile are encouraged to consolidate and step up their 
activities in preserving Tibetan culture and fighting for the cause of 
Tibet. 

The world can not afford to continue to turn a blind eye towards 
events in Tibet, in which it may indeed find several causes for con¬ 
cern. Even from a humanitarian point of view, it is high time that 
the brutal denial of human rights in Tibet was recognized for what 
it is. Then, as history has proved, the fate of Tibet affects the whole 
of Central Asia, and in particular is of critical significance for India 
and the U.S.S.R. Whatever their stake in the future of Tibet, it can 
only rebound, sooner rather than later, upon the Western world 
as a whole. 


MISTAKES ON THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 

BY DAVID BONAVIA 


Lhasa; An impromptu demonstration of loyalty to the Dalai 
Lama in Lhasa in the last week of July has probably touched off 
fresh controversy in the Chinese leadership about the desirability 
of his return from exile in India. Chinese officials here, talking to 
a group of foreign correspondents from Peking, gave differing views 
both on the Dalai Lama personally and on the prospects for his 
return. 

They were clearly rattled by the demonstration, which some of 
the correspondents witnessed by chance because they happened to 
be ill the Tibetan capital during the visit of a liveman fact-finding 
team from the Dalai Lama’s exiled following. The impression was 
that local officials, both Tibetan and Chinese, were worried that the 
Dalai Lama’s comeback might have destabilising effects, whereas 
Yin Fatang, recently appointed acting first secretary of the local 
Communist Party organisation, gave a more upbeat reception to 
ffie idea. Probably Peking, less closely in touch with local sentiment 
in Tibet, miscalculated the effect the visits by Tibetan exiles represent¬ 
ing the Dalai Lama would cause. 

Peking has every reason to worry that it has been living in a cloud 
of false optimism about conditions in the vast autonomous region 
on the roof of the world. Misguided and dictatorial agricultural 
policies pushed by the Han dominated regional government contri¬ 
buted to last year’s disastrous harvest. These policies have now been 
reversed on the orders of Communist Party secretary-general Hu 
Yaobang, who visited Tibet in May but was unable to do much on- 
the-spot investigation because he promptly came down with altitude 
sickness. Vice-Premier Wan Li, who accompanied Hu, evidently 
reported that the local regime had been less than honest in the 
picture it had given of conditions in Tibet. 

Tibet is in a unique position among China’s five national minority 
autonomous regions. Only here is a “minority” in the majority- 
90% of the population in Tibetan (officially called Zang), against 
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some tiny ethnic minority groups and the Han Chinese posted here 
for administration, construction work, technical advice and political 
indoctrination. The figures do not include People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) units stationed in Tibet. 

Tibet is now officially acknowledged in Peking to have been 
severely mal-adininistered, especially in the wake of the “so-called 
Cultural Revolution,” as senior cadres bitterly call it. But Peking 
has not pinned all the blame on Lin Biao and the gang of four, 
indicating instead that the problems go right back to the imposition 
of the “democratic revolution” following the armed uprising and 
flight of the Dalai Lama to India in 1959. 

Central to Peking’s acceptance of blame for the current situation 
is the question of agriculture, especially grain. For a number of years 
the party policy has been to woo the Tibetans away from their be¬ 
loved chingko (hill barley) and educate them in the advantages of 
winter wheat. But the winter wheat sucked the soil dry of nutrients 
and yields began to drop. By last year, the sparse Tibetan earth was 
exhausted and useless, and some of it will have to lie fallow for at 
least a year in areas where the wheat was planted in preference to 
chingko. 

Last year, bad weather and bad policies came together with insect 
pests to produce a crop failure unprecedented in modern times. 
Specialists at the Lhasa Agricultural Research Institute say they 
tried to warn party officials about the unsuitability of winter wheat 
for Tibet, but were disregarded and told to go out and plant some 
themselves. 

The essential truth which the Han Chinese have disregarded in 
Tibet is that the region’s folk economy is very delicately balanced 
and easy to disrupt, in a country where so few things grow that the 
people think the Hans eat grass just because they like vegetables. 
Tibetans live on chingko meal, or tsampa, milk products and meat. 
If the chingko crop fails or herds die from cold or starvation, people 
die too. 

But if weather conditions are passable and nobody interferes with 
them, Tibetans enjoy a free and easy sociable life enriched by their 
own enormous good nature and sense of fun. The Hans, misguidedly 
introducing wheat and imposing the rigid structure of communes 
on the semi-nomadic herdsmen, destroying most of the monasteries 
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which were the repositories of Tibetan culture and science— even 
more so than in medieval Europe—broke up the brittle fabric of the 
Tibetan lifestyle wherever they came into close contact with it. 

The compensations which the Hans have offered—freedom from 
serfdom, better medicine and education, and a road into the 20th 
century—have not convinced the people that they are getting the 
best of the bargain. Most vital supplies of equipment and techno¬ 
logy, fuels and consumer goods other than the simplest objects of 
daily use have to be brought over some 1,500 miles of dubious 
roads and tenuous pipeline from what the Hans call the interior— 
that is, China, proper, especially the province of Sichuan. 

The ancient economic links between Tibet and Sichuan are 
underscored by the part-silver coins which can be bought freely in 
Tibet, and which were minted by the Manchu emperors in Sichuan 
for use as trade currencies. Nowadays the alien traders are mostly 
Nepalis, who make the two-and-a-half day trip on the monthly bus 
from Kathmandu to buy antiques and curios for sale to tourists in 
Nepal. 

Ordinary Tibetans seem to have little idea of the value of the 
renminbi, the official Chinese currency which has displaced the old 
coins. The per capital cash income of a Tibetan peasant himily may 
be less than Rmb 100 (US $ 68) a year. But it is not clear how much of 
this consists of food distributed according to workpoints, or cash 
earnings over and above produce procured by the state. (The lack 
of good Tibetan-English interpreters leads to much confusion and 
ambiguity in talking to local people through a Chinese interpreter.) 

Most important in the Communist Party’s package of concessions 
to the Tibetans in the current liberalisation is the abolition of com¬ 
pulsory procurement quotas for grain. Although commune officials 
seem vague about the real extent of this new freedom, they say it 
will enable the peasants to market their grain independently at 
negotiated prices. This strikes at the very roots of the commune 
system. Liberalisation measures also include freedom to raise private 
livestock on private plots, the use of state-supplied agricultural equip¬ 
ment free of maintenance charges, and the right to refuse to lend 
draft animals to the state. 

The private enterprise policies in grain production are of secon¬ 
dary importance to the restoration of full control by herdsmen over 
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their livestock. According to Losang Tzecheng, vice-chairman of the 
regional government, herds now total 23.4 million head of livestock' 
and animal husbandry accounts for 61 % of total annual earnings 
from agriculture, or 44% of the region’s entire annual earnings. 

The vice-chairman laid emphasis on the mistake of trying to 
substitute winter wheat for barley—no small admission on his part, 
since he had been in charge of the government’s agricultural bureau 
when this policy was at its height. “There have been mistakes and 
difficulties in our work,” he said. “The first mistake was that 
Tibet is a frontier area and it is also an autonomous-region, so the 
government and cadres should carry out the [Cojmnunist Party’s] 
nationalities policy. We must train nationality cadres [and] respect 
their language and culture,” 

Turning to politics, he said the Tibetan party and government 
authorities failed to take note of the lessons of the third, fourth and 
fifth plenary sessions of the Central Committee in Peking in 1979-80. 
This was a roundabout way of saying that the regime headed by Gen. 
Ren Rong, the now-disgraced former party first secretary, had not 
understood the need for pei'sonnel changes at the top to reflect the 
anti-leftist line of Vice-Chairman Deng Xiaoping, which was cutting 
swathes through the ranks of top officials suspected of neo-leftist 
leanings. “The leading organs of the autonomous region must take 
the main responsibility,” he said. 

But throughout all this breast-beating by the regional leadership, 
the Tibetan people themselves seem singularly unimpressed. They 
have been policies come and go, and in the deep hinterland away 
from the Chinese-garrisoned towns, they have doubtless been 
paying little enough heed to the swordplay of politics in Lhasa and 
Peking. 

Few Han Chinese like being in Tibet, which they regard as back¬ 
ward and lacking in amenities. With the abolition of the Maoist 
policy of forcing cadres and young people to settle in the frontier 
areas, many Han Chinese in Lhasa are just waiting for the chance to 
find some excuse to go back to China proper. Tibetan cadres-at 
present in a minority in the regional administration—are being 
trained up to replace Hans, and it is hoped that within a few years 
70-80 % of cadres will be of Tibetan race. 

Meanwhile the PLA-its new recruits gasping in the thin atmos- 
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phere—is tirelessly building up a network of missile sites and gui¬ 
dance systems, airfields, strategic roads and other means of rendering 
Tibet secure in the event of some major conflagration in central Asia 
involving the Soviet Union, or another border clash with India. 
This is what China’s presence in Tibet is all about, and the decision 
to let the Tibetans live much as they please reflects a fundamental 
indilference to the human and social aspects of colonisation. Tibet 
is a huge drain on China’s central coffers, and Peking cannot but 
feel a certain relief at abandoning the effort to turn the Tibetans 
into happy, smiling copies of the Hans. 

The lack of sympathy for genuine Tibetan cultural traits was 
underscored by a performance of “local” songs and folk dances by 
the regional troupe in Lhasa. It was exactly what one sees so often 
in Peking song-and-dance performances. Happy, comical Tibetans 
in neatly pressed pink silk trousers capered endearingly on the stage, 
singing “folk songs” which followed the Chinese fivenote scale and 
featured Chinese musical instruments. It was a sad contrast to the 
beautiful and haunting singing of a Tibetan girl in our guesthouse. 


WHY PICTURES OF THE DALAI LAMA 
ARE BACK ON THE PARLOUR WALL 

BY ALAN HAMILTON 
I 

S unday morning, and hundreds of pilgrims queue at the doors of 
the Potala Palace, the towering fortress of 10,000 shrines that soars 
on its rock above the Tibetan capital of Lhasa awaiting the return of 
its god-kind, the Dalai Lama. 

Feet that have tramped in cheap Chinese plimsolls for 50 days 
from the remotest mountain wildernesses shuffle past the golden 
totems of the exotic Buddhist cult of Lamaisra. Prayer wheels whirl, 
beads are fingered. Photographs of the Buddha incarnate, in exile 
on the wrong side of the Himalayas, are clutched and kissed. 

Each family bears a kettle, or jam jar, or vacuum flask, filled with 
stinking yak butter to fuel the eternal flames of the altar lamps. 

Here and there along the shuffling snake, their drab and shapeless 
green uniforms almost resplendent against the filthy clothes of the 
Tibetans, cluster twos and threes of the People’s Liberation Army, 
waiting to pass through what to them is a vast and mysterious 
museum. 

The line jerks forward out of the diamond-bright mountain sun 
to the gloomy labyrinth within. Countless jewel-encrusted golden 
statues wink and shimmer in the flicker of the butter lamps. The 
faithful spoon their butter to feed the guttering flames and prostrate 
tliemselves a dozen times before the altars. The wise bring scraps of 
carpet to save the skin of their hands on the stone floor. The soldiers 
push past, uncomprehending and disdainful. 

Hour after hour the line files through. The close air is filled with 
the low murmur of recited prayeivand the stench of rancid butter 
and unwashed bodies. Among the merely curious there is a powerful 
desire to find the exist. 

It is a sight that could not have been seen a year ago. A recent 
relaxation by the ruling Chinese of the ban on religious observance 
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has unleashed a great surge of the old faith. 

Evening falls on the Jokhang, the golden-roofed cathedral in 
the heart of the old city of Lhasa. In the gathering dusk, pilgrims 
who have walked for weeks through roadless country-side huddle on 
the pavement to await the 6am daily opening, lighting their fires on 
the kerbside to brew their butter tea. The locked iron railings that 
until a few months ago barred all entry to this dazzling temple have 
gone. 

In the street outside a tidal wave of hundreds of believers surges 
round the Barkhor, the sacred circular walk around the cathedral 
precincts. The especially devout prostrate themselves every inch of 
the three-quarter mile way. Only a few months ago this street would 
have been all but deserted at night. 

After the abortive Tibetan uprising in 1959, when the fourteenth 
Dalai Lama fled to India, the Chinese put the many thousands of 
monks to work in the fields. But religious observance was permitted 
until 1966, when a decade of the Cultural Revolution hit Tibet 
with particular vehemence. 

Several families I met described how gangs of rampaging Red 
Guards went from house to house searching for religious artefacts 
and ordering their destruction. A woman on a commune near 
Xigaze, Tibet’s second city, told me: “The whole village was made 
to throw its prayer wheels into the river. We saved a set of rosary 
beads by hiding them in the roof”. 

Now the family has a photograph of the Dalai Lama among 
the family snapshots, on a shelf under wall posters of Marx, Engels, 
Mao and Hua. The scene was repeated in many households I visited. 

During that black decade many small monasteries and one large 
one, at Ganden east of Lhasa, were razed, although there is now 
talk of that at Ganden being reconstructed. Two travellers who 
had made a seven-week bus journey to Tibet from inland China told 
me that in the Litang Valley far to the east, where once there had 
been 113 monasteries, not one remained. 

Gangs also broke into most of the larger monasteries, deflicing 
walls and destroying statues and altars. But of those I visited the 
damage did not appear to have been too severe, and in many cases 
had been made good, although not always with the original relics. 

Many of the vandals were Tibetan, acting firmly on the side of 
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the Chinese. Several men in their twenties and thirties I met in the 
country-side admitted to having been Red Guards, but none would 
admit to acts of sacrilege. 

Once the worst excesses of the period were over, the Chinese 
Government decided to restore 10 of the most important religious 
sites as historic monuments. The Potala itself, which had suffered 
more from the ravages of time than from Red Guards, has had more 
than £lm spent on its fabric since 1976. 

Just outside Lhasa, clinging by its fingernails to a mountainside, 
is Drepung monastery, once the largest in the world with 10,300 
monks and now with 240: all the able-bodied men still ha,ve to put 
in long hours at a nearby “lama farm”. Since the beginning of this 
year half a dozen new recruits have joined. 

Mr. Jinpa Latso, Drepung’s administrative head, who is elected 
by his fellow monks but approved by the local Communist Party, 
told me: “They are just beginning to drift back. I believe soon we 
will have many more recruits.” 

More than 200 miles west of Lhasa by Chinese military road 
over three dizzy mountain passes is the great monastery of Trashi- 
lumpo, once the rival seat of power to Lhasa until its head, 
the PanchenLama, left for good in 1964 to become a tame figurehead 
in Peking. Where there were once 3,700 monks there are now 100. 
No new recruit has arrived in the past two years. 

Mercifully undamaged, although there are signs of angry hacking 
at the surrounding plasterwork, is Trashilumpo’s jewel, an 80ft 
high golden Buddha. In an adjoining library, built in 1447, aged 
monks were reading from a treasure store of sacred Buddhist 
scriptures. 

Although the Chinese Government has been trying to lure the 
Dalai Lama home for some time, the current relative religious free¬ 
dom was confirmed only in June, when Peking published six new 
principles for the government of the Tibet Autonomous Region 
after admitting to years of mismanagement and neglect. 

Losang Tsetin, a vice-chairman of the Tibetan regional govern¬ 
ment, told me in an interview: “Previously we did not respect Tibetan 
language and national habits”. He pointed out, however, that ad¬ 
herents of Lamaism or any other religion were still ineligible to join 
the Communist Party, thus barring them from any positions of real 
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influence. 

On the question of the Dalai, Lama, who may visit Peking for 
talks on his future role next year, Tsetin said: “If he comes back he 
will have a certain rank, and a good place to stay. He can play an 
important role. But I think there is no need to bring back exiles from 
India to fill our great shortage of teachers, as he has suggested. ” 

But, Tsetin claimed, four of the 13 vice-chairmen of the Tibetan 
regional government were now Buddhist. 

If the Dalai Lama ever returns home it will be to a religious fer¬ 
vour that has surprised and even embarrassed the Chinese, especially 
when it is demonstrated in front of visiting western journalists. But 
he is unlikely ever to reoccupy his exquisite and perfectly preserved 
rooms in the Potala, and the monasteries will never again count their 
heads in thousands. 

The medieval theocracy, which survived in all its cruelty and 
autocracy well into the twentieth century, has been broken for 
ever. And in modern Tibet the monastery is no longer the only way 
to get an education. 

n 

Two days drive north of Everest, on an impossibly sheer moun¬ 
tainside high in the wilderness of Tibet, a row of huge Chinese cha¬ 
racters picked out ill white stones proclaims to an empty world: 
“Long live Chairman Mao.” 

It is probably the world’s least effective advertisement hoarding, 
for few but the eagles and the Chinese army pass this way. It is also 
out of date; most of the adulatory slogans and portraits of Mao 
have gone from Peking. News takes longer to reach this most deso¬ 
late region of the whole of China, 1,500 miles west of the capital, 
bigger than the whole of western Europe but with half the population 
of Ireland. 

In May of this year the Chinese government admitted with unu¬ 
sual candour that its efforts to manage the economy of Tibet had 
been little short of disastrous. China annexed it in 1950, purged it of 
its medieval theocratic rule and introduced the first wheeled trans¬ 
port to its capital, Lhasa, in 1954. But the Tibetans are an entirely 
different race, and they have never regarded the Chinese as other 
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than occupiers who neither understood nor greatly cared for this 
unique mountain land. 

Alerted by reports of exceptionally poor living conditions relayed 
to Peking by a delegation visiting Tibet on behalf of the Dalai Lama, 
the Chinese dispatched the most high-powered party and government 
team ever to visit Tibet to investigate. 

They found a stagnant economy badly mismanaged by Chinese 
officials who did not understand Tibet, a colonial mentality by the 
Han (ethnic Chinese) leading to low morale and lack of cooperation 
from the Tibetans, and a region which had suffered greatly from 
the excesses of the Red Guards, who had wreaked particular havoc 
on a place which was so patently reluctant to embrace the full glory 
of Mao Tse-tung thought. 

There was no question of a flashpoint as there was in 1959, when 
a local insurrection was quashed by the Chinese army and the Dalai 
Lama fled to India. The problem this time was more chronic than 
acute, caused, the Chinese now say, by a Gang-of-Four style ruling 
clique who made all the usual mistakes of that period but who 
managed to stay in office four years too long. 

Within days the local party secretary of ten years’ standing, 
Ren Rong, had been replaced by Yin Fatang, an old Tibet hand 
and a pragmatist. 

Within a month, a more liberal policy towards the region had 
been refined into six main guidelines for revitalization: the local 
government to have the last word on all policies for the region; 
revival of local religion and culture; a two-year tax holiday; many 
senior Chinese cadres to be replaced by Tibetans, and those Han 
remaining to learn the Tibetan language; a 10 per cent increase in 
central government grants to the region; and a major reform of 
agriculture. 

In addition, the Chinese have promised to restart work on a 
railway into Lhasa from Xinghai province to the north, to be com¬ 
pleted by 1985. If nothing else, it will be one of the world’s most 
spectacular train journeys. 

The railway will encourage the Chinese to exploit the huge 
mineral resources, chiefly gold, copper and aluminium, locked up 
in the Tibetan highlands. Oil has already been discovered and small 
quantities have been taken out during the last three years. 
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Some evidence of the new policy is already apparent. Bilingual 
signs in Chinese and Tibetan have begun to appear outside official 
buildings, and the Chinese say that 10,000 Han cadres have already 
left the region. 

In Tibet’s second city of Xigaze I spoke to Hu Zhegfu, a senior 
Han cadre who had been in Tibet for 14 years. He said he spoke no 
Tibetan and had no intention of starting now, as he hoped to be 
sent home soon. Six of his office staff of 30 were about to be replaced 
by Tibetans, and they would teach the language to the remaining 
Chinese. 

But it is agricultural reform which is likely to have the greatest 
effect. I visited the Tashikensa People’s Commune, a warren of mud- 
brick houses in a fertile valley below the soaring golden roofs of the 
Trashilumpo Monastery in southern Tibet. 

Peasants there confirmed that the greatest error the Chinese 
had made was to force the local population, whose staple diet is 
barley, to grow wheat to feed the 120,000 civilian Chinese in the 
country. Wheat yields were up to one-third better than barley, but 
the wheat took too much goodness from the poor, stony soil. 

They explained that since May they had been allowed to extend 
their private plots by 10 per cent, and would be doing so at the 
expense of grain to grow profitable vegetables. Also, for the first 
time this year, they were being allowed to sell some of their produce 
on the free market instead of selling it all to the state at fixed prices. 
A kilo of barley sold on the free market will fetch three times the 
fixed official price. . 

The workers of Tashikensa also said that decisions on what crop 
to grow were no longer coming from above, but were now the res¬ 
ponsibility of each individual production team, the lowest level of 
commune organization. In some remote areas this could mean in¬ 
dividual families making their own decisions—a rare phenomenon 
under marxist agriculture. 

But living conditions in the towns are less likely to improve under 
the new deal. With the help of English-speaking Tibetan exiles visit¬ 
ing their families, I learned that many non-agricultural families were 
earning barely enough to buy basic food supplies. Many men, 
thrown out of a living by the dissolutiop of the monasteries, had been 
unemployed for years and were living unproductively with their 
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families. 

A Tibetan woman in the old city of Lhasa told me through an 
interpreter: “If you side with the Chinese, you live better. They 
give you jobs in their factories, and tickets for meals in their canteens. 
If you do not side with them, it is very difficult. Food is scarce and 
expensive, and only the lowliest jobs are open.” 

One area in which the Chinese have yet to effect any significant 
improvement is in medical care. Tibetan doctors with their herbal 
folk medicine are again being encouraged, but the general level of 
health is patently poor, and there is no evidence of any attempt at 
preventive medicine or even the most basic health education. 

Nor is there any evidence that the education system is being 
Tibetanized beyond a token degree. I saw a number of school text¬ 
books in Chinese, but none in Tibetan, and the Lhasa bookshop 
was almost exclusively Chinese. The irony is that any Tibetan who 
wishes to advance himself has to learn Chinese, preferably at one 
of the so-called Minorities Schools elsewhere in China. 

Losang Tsetin, one of 13 vice-chairman of the Tibetan Autono¬ 
mous Region, told me in an interview that Tibet had to import 
more than 30,000 tons of food a year, where once it had been self- 
supporting. That excluded the army, which he said brought in all 
its own food, except for some which soldiers grew on their own 
plots. He admitted that pressure on Tibetans to grow wheat had 
been a mistake. 

“During the Cultural Revolution the living standards here 
actually fell below their 1959 level,” he said. “Even now, one-third 
of Tibetans have a lower living standard than they did in 1966. 
Now we must consider the local conditions of Tibet. 

“Our mistake was that we did not take account of local condi¬ 
tions. We simply copied the policies of inland China. And we ignored 
the Tibetan people; we did not consider their language and national 
habits.” 

At present, he said, only 46 per cent of leading cadres were 
Tibetan; the intention was to increase the proportion to 80 per cent. 
Of the 13 vice-chairmen of the region, six were Tibetan, of whom 
four were practising Buddhists. 

But why, I asked, did it take four years after the fall of the Gang 
of Four for a more pragmatic policy to reach Tibet? 
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“There were many things to be clone in China. The economy of 
the whole of China was the most important change to be made.” 
He did not think that Tibet’s renegade leaders, now ousted, would 
be arrested and tried for their mistakes—at least not yet. 

For all the changes, Tibet remains a heavily occupied territory, 
with an estimated 300,000 men of the People’s Liberation Army 
on its soil. 

Even though the borders with India, Sikkim, Nepal, Bhutan and 
Burma have in the last three months been opened for trade, it can 
hardly take that number to patrol and guard them. ^ 

When I asked a senior Chinese cadre in charge of border allairs 
why such a masive army was needed, he laughed uproariously and 
said: “It takes many soldiers to teach the people socialism.” 

But there are encouraging signs of a modest slackening of the 
Han grip on the Tibetan peasantry, and none more so than a sight 1 
saw on a people’s commune in Xigaze. An old Tibetan silversmith, 
a member of the commume, was sitting cross-legged on the ground 
beating out an exquisite silver butter lamp as a private commission 
for the local monastery. It would help to buy the commune another 
tractor. 


LETTER FROM TIBET 

BY A.E. GEORGE 


A significant film came out of Tibet recently. Telling shots taken 
by the first of the Dalai Lama’s three delegations sent to ascertain 
the condition of the Tibetan people revealed thousands of Tibetans 
thronging the approaches and the courtyard of the Jokhang, the 
central shrine of Lhasa. Foreheads were pressed against the window- 
panes of the delegates’ car and, as the delegates emerged, the crowds 
surged forward, trying to touch them out of reverence for the Dalai 
Lama whom they represented. Old women were sobbing in ecstasy, 
their faces lined with the tribulations of the last twenty years. In 
spite of the fact that the photographing was being done by the 
Chinese security people, numerous voices shouted “Tibet is inde¬ 
pendent” and “Long Live the Dalai Lama.” This spontaneous and 
emotional welcome of all three delegations is a strong indication of 
the failure of Chinese policy to obliterate the Tibetan spirit. 

The Chinese seemed nonplussed by the fervour and spontaniety 
of the welcome for they really believed that the Tibetans had forsaken 
their “reactionary” thoughts and adopted Mao’s “scientific and 
progressive” outlook. The new Chinese policy backfired, demons¬ 
trating how out of touch the leaders in Peking are with the local 
sentiments. Had they realized how much religious feeling still existed 
despite the repression and destruction during the Cultural Revo¬ 
lution, one may doubt whether they would We invited the three 
delegations to visit Tibet, including Amdo and Kham, the latter now 
each under separate Chinese provincial administrations. The delay 
in sending a fourth delegation may have something to do with this 
realisation. 

Politically, however, the Chinese had recognised the failure of the 
policy of repression as early as 1977 and during the reassessments of 
Maoist policies under Deng, the leadership could distance itself from 
the excesses in Tibet by blaming them on the aberratons of the Gang 
of Four, When tlie new Communist Party General-Secretary, Hu 
Yaobang, visited Tibet in May 1980 and pubhely admitted the mis- 
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takes of the latter, a new six-point policy of economic, social and 
religious liberalization was announced. 

It is not clear who initiated the delegations’ visits, but sources 
close to the Dalai Lama believe that the Chinese took the initiative 
through the latter’s elder brother who lives in Hong Kong. From the 
Chinese angle, the Dalai Lama’s return to Tibet is desirable in order 
to close the issue of Tibetan independence and to seive as a testi¬ 
mony of China’s new moderation in its persistent attempts to lure 
Taiwan back to the Mainland. On his part, the Dalai Lama has said 
he would consider returning to Tibet if “be was convinced that six 
million Tibetans are happy”. The delegations were sent to make such 
an assessment. Eager to prove this, the Chinese have now intensified 
the liberalization. 

The relaxation has helped a truer picture to emerge from several 
independent sources. The reports of the three delegations; reports of 
expatriates permitted to visit relatives inside Tibet; reports of Tibet¬ 
ans allowed to leave Tibet to visit relatives or undertake pilgrimages 
in India on six-month visas. Lastly, there is the work of certain 
western correspondents like Peter Hans Lehmann of the German 
magazine, Stern, whose meticulous research into source materials 
has been reinforced by an extensive tour of central and south Tibet, 
areas not usually permitted by the Chinese. 

These reports show the falseness of Chinese assertions of progress 
in Tibet since 1959. They demonstrate the blindness of many Western 
correspondents in uncritically swallowing Chinese statements and 
statistics fed to them during state-managed tours. One would at least 
have expected the commune system to have improved material 
living, but every source stresses food shortages, at least up to the 
recent liberalization. Prior to this each commune was burdened with 
innumerable taxes such as the “war preparation” tax, the “love-the- 
nation” tax, the “grain surplus” tax, the “anti-famine” tax, and the 
“commune development” tax. All these were deducted at the harvest 
and the balance divided according to individual work-points. 

In 1979 bad agricultural policies forced upon the Tibetans 
together with bad weather led to the worst crop failure in modern 
times. But despite tliis each Tibetan had to surrender at least 1000 
pounds of grain as annual tax. The resultant rations were so meagre 
that they almost starved and had for three months to forage for 


Letter From Tibet 

roots and grasses. Many Tibetans told the third delegation that they 
had not seen a piece of meat in nine years. Most of the meat is in 
fact exported to China Yet official Chinese statistics depict the people 
as well off. In the city of Dragyab in Kham the Chinese told the 
second delegation that each Tibetan receives 550 pounds of grain per 
person per year. But Tibetans in the town told them that the actual 
maximum was 350 pounds per year which often had to support a 
family of two to three people. Peter Lehmann’s independent assess¬ 
ment was 336 pounds per year. 

Tibet’s natural resources are being exploited on the classic 
colonial pattern. The eastern forests are being denuded to feed the 
lumber industry in China. While Tibetans, even pastoral nomads, 
face shortages of butter , and cheese unheard of in earlier days, and 
when a kilo of butter is priced at two and a half dollars on the open 
market in Lhasa, the Ngapa dairy plant processes dried milk from 
the communes’ taxes and exports it to Hong Kong. Raw wool sold 
at 23 U.S. cents by the Tibetan producer has to be bought back, 
processed, at approximately 10 U.S. dollars. Meanwhile, woollen 
mills at Dartsedo and Nyitri manufacture blankets and cloth, priced 
beyond Tibetan means, for the export market. The factories are 
staffed almost'entirely by Chinese, Tibetans being employed only in 
menial posts. These are not estimates by China watchers or visiting 
groups on stage managed tours but observations by Tibetan Marxist 
cadres such as Namgyal Choedon and his wife, Dhondup; Dawa 
Tsering who left India to work in the new Marxist Tibet, spent two 
years in the National Institute of Minorities at Szilling and recently 
returned disillusioned; and visitors such as Tsering Wanchuk who 
stayed in family homes inside southern Tibet as late as July, 1981. 
They tally with the reports of the delegations and the assessment of 
Peter Lehmann on his twenty-three-day visit to areas not usually 
open to journalists. 

The third delegation sent to study education inside Tibet returned 
with a dismal picture. Even Chinese statistics for the Tibet Auto¬ 
nomous Region with a population of 1.6 million, claimed only 430 
primary schools with 17,000 students, 55 middle schools with 10,000 
students, 22 high schools with 2,000 students and 4 colleges with 560 
students. The latter seem to impart low grade teachers’ training rather 
than university education. In addition there are supposed to be 6,000 
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schools “started by the people” which received Government grants 
and catered for a further 200,000 students. In practice, the delegation 
during its 135-day tour covering 13,000 km, 41 towns and numerous 
villages and nomadic communities, met with consistent and evasive 
discouragement in their attempts to see what might have been ex¬ 
pected to be a Chinese showpiece of ‘progress.’ After brushing aside 
excuses regarding holidays, lunch breaks and absences of head¬ 
masters they exposed several blatant deceptions. A nomad’s school 
where the grass was fresh and green under the tents, all equipment 
and clothing brand new for the occasion, and children, who did not 
know the alphabet, being “taught” intricate Tibetan grammar; or 
the Wormu school ‘closed for lunch’ where all the classrooms housed 
a permanent timber store. 

Independent interviews with recent arrivals from Tibet, including 
ex-Communist cadres and a sample of the 200 children who have 
come out since last year to study in India, confirm that Chinese 
educational propaganda is a sham. In the 65 ‘Tibetan’ schools 
finally inspected only 44 per cent of students and 30 per cent of 
teachers were Tibetan. After over twenty years of ‘progressive’ 
development not a single Tibetan graduate, let alone an engineer 
or managerial cadre could be located. To teach the Tibetan language, 
which was largely ignored until the recent ‘liberalization’, shools 
have to rely on teachers who themselves had only two to three years’ 
education, or resort to the older monastic trained generation. Even 
the Tibetans who were taken to China received only political indoctri¬ 
nation without any higher technical or academic education. 

The worst aspect of the system is the denigration of Tibetan 
culture by the “Greater Han Chauvinists”. Few Chinese, even 
teachers, have learnt Tibetan. Children interviewed tell of how 
Chinese teachers say they cannot be taught English like their Chinese 
classmates as they will find,it too difficult to pronounce! Manual 
work assignments for Chinese students are lighter than for Tibetan 
children who invariably seem to draw the chore of latrine cleaning. 
Children from some rural areas tell how, apart from helping in the 
harvests, they are put on to long hours of construction work even 
after dark to the detriment of their studies. No wonder two hun¬ 
dred parents have recently braved reprisals against their families and 
possibly a lifelong separation from their children to smuggle them out 


to the Tibetan Children’s Village in Dharamsala (India) for their 
better future. 

The cultural genocide is extensive. Road signs are in Chinese. 
Peter Lehmann of Stern found his taxi driver unable to read a Tibetan 
map of Lhasa. Tibetan cadres are given Chinese names. Tunes and 
lyrics are Sinicised. The Tibetan term for history—“gyalrab” is per¬ 
mitted only in reference to Chinese history. Tibetan history is relegat¬ 
ed to the term “logyu”—legend. The early powerful and independent. 
Tibetan kings are described as “Lonpo” or “minister”, with the 
implication of Chinese imperial paramountcy. 

Even the new religious freedom is strictly controEed, A person is 
expelled from his commune and his ration card confiscated if he 
goes on pilgrimage. The Second Delegation reports that the eighty- 
three truckdrivers who gave lifts to the ravaged monastery of Gan- 
den to Tibetans on their way to meet this delegation had their permits 
confiscated. The only monastery permitted to accept novices is Tashi 
Lhunpo, the seat of the Pancheii Lama, the spiritual equal of the 
Dalai Lama, This is significant politically as a continued policy to 
divide and rule the leadership. An official Basic Study Guide dated 
April 1980 from Chamdo reiterates: “We have to stop religion” and 
forbids youngsters under eighteen being taught religion or taken to 
religious places. 

The term “liberalization” is a relative one and Chinese rule, if 
less brutal than before, is still totalitarian. For example, the slight 
relaxation in freedom of movement means only the right to move in 
one’s commune, village or town, permits being required for leaving a 
place of residence. The one exception is Lhasa, which everyone may 
visit. Recent sources confirm that the liberalization applies in its 
totality to the main towns which foreigners may visit, and accessible 
areas. In other regions it depends on the local cadres. 

Yet these changes cannot obliterate the atrocities committed by 
the Chinese up to 1979. The Second Delegation states that the most 
widespread complaints are nervous disorders because of living in 
constant fear. Mrs Pema Thoiiden, who visited relatives in Lhasa in 
June 1980, found many people asking her to repeat her sentences 
because their hearing had been impaired from being struck repeatedly 
on the ears during thamzing. Dr T. Chodak confirms that most ol 
the elderly people suffer from heart diseases due to the mental strain 
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caused by these sessions. 

The thamzing is a “class struggle” session held to make the 
accused confess his “reactionary” thoughts or behaviour. During 
the most intensive ones the accused’s relativse are forced to violently 
abuse, kick, sprat and beat the victim, otherwise the general 
audience are incited to do so. The thamzings began in 1959, but from 
1965 onwards they were held regularly till 1979 after people came 
back from work and went on till midnight. When Dr Chodak was 
imprisoned in the Chinese Military Prison in Lhasa in 1959 he was 
subjected to three thamzings for his “old, stubborn mind.” At the 
third he fainted and nearly died. Dhondub Choedon who escaped to 
India in 1973 recounts how in 1968 she underwent thamzing after 
refusing to divorce her husband, accused of being a “right revision¬ 
ist”. In her book Life on the Red Flag People's Commune she recounts 
that thamzings created such a fear in people’s minds that many 
committed suicide. Tsering Wanchuk, who visited relatives in south¬ 
ern Tibet last July, was told that his wile’s grandmother had commit¬ 
ted suicide in 1974 at seventy-four by strangling herself with the 
thongs of her boots because “she had been hounded over the years 
by successive thamzings and could not face any more.” 

These brutalities notwithstanding, the Dalai Lama seems pre¬ 
pared to forgive the Chinese for the past and stresses that things are 
undoubtedly better under the Liberalization. It is difficult to say 
whether the situation inside Tibet will keep improving, as the Dalai 
Lama hopes. If it does and the Dalai Lama believes his people are 
contented, he may consider returning for he has consistently re¬ 
iterated that it is the Tibetan’s “happiness”that is at stake and not the 
institution of the Dalai Lama. The question that overrides any other 
is whether the Chinese will remain consistent and whether any future 
Chinese government will avoid Greater Han Chauvinism against the 
Minorities. Given past experience, under each different regime, this 
seems a vain hope. 


HELL~-AND HOPE-IN SHANGRI-LA 

BY HARRISON E. SALISBURY 


In Dharmsala, northern India, His Holiness, Tenzin Gyatso, 
14th Dalai Lama of Tibet, may soon decide whether to end a self- 
imposed exile that began when Chinese communists occupied his 
coun .i y 22 years ago. This would be a fateful moment for the remote 
mountain kingdom. Once identified with Shangri-La, a mythical 
place of peace and contentment, it is now a dark and sorrowing land. 

Today a turning point seems to have come. In what may be a 
unique gesture in history, China has publicly proclaimed its culp¬ 
ability in Tibet’s agony, which it calls “ten years of disaster.” The 
energetic septuagenarian who heads China, Deng Xiaoping, is sweep¬ 
ing away the Chinese officials who presided over the horror in Tibet 
and declaring a new policy that sounds remarkably like “Tibet for 
the Tibetans.” 

Thousands of Chinese cadres are loading onto trucks and going 
home. Many former lamas are back, some devastated temples are 
open once more and jammed with the faithful. Private trade flou- 
ishes, agricultural taxes have been abolished, almost everything that 
was done by the Chinese is being undone. 

But restoration of Tibet is a task of years, and in this the Chinese 
would welcome the participation of the 46-year-old Dalai Lama. 
One high official suggested that he can come very much on his own 
terms if—and this is the critical point for His Eloliness—he is willing 
to relinquish Tibet’s independence, and acknowledge China’s so¬ 
vereignty and right to manage Tibet’s defense and foreign policy. 

The Chinese words sound conciliatory, but behind them lie cen¬ 
turies of hostility between the two countries. Can Beijing (Peking) 
trust the Dalai Lama and the thousands of supporters he would bring 
back, especially Tibetans educated in exile, many nursing hatred of 
China? Can the Dalai Lama trust Beijing, where policy can lurch 
from left to right and back again with the change of a single man at 
the top? On each side the decision is fraught with consequences as 
unpredictable as the dramatic circumstances that have brought 
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China and Tibet to this moment. 

The reasons for the hatred are only too apparent as one senses the 
catastrophe that has overcome this star-crossed land. 

Shangri-La, in truth, it never was. Even in 1959, when the Chinese 
army crushed a popular uprising, no more medieval nation existed in 
Asia. It was a feudal theocracy that had been run since the Middle 
Ages by monks, sometimes 7000 or 8000 living together in enormous 
monasteries. It was, despite a strategic location that the empire 
builders of Britain, Russia and China regarded as a key to world 
power, isolated from that world by 16,000-foot and 19,000-foot 
passes. But the mountaintop kingdom had a primitive beauty. Its 
people liked to dance and to tipple barley beer. 

The forces unleashed in 1966 by China’s Cultural Revolution and 
Gang of Four period roared across Tibet like an evil hurricane. The 
word hell is too soft to describe what happened in those years. Let 
the Tibetans teU their story. They tell it best. They lived it. 

I am talking with a 42-year-old Tibetan woman in Guest House 
No. 1 in Lhasa, the capital. Soon after the Dalai Lama left in 1959, 
the woman’s husband was arrested. He spent 16 years in prison and 
hard-labor camps. An educated woman who had learned English at 
school in India, she was subjected to hate and humiliation, made to 
bow down before mass meetings, forced to confess: “I lived off the 
backs of the people.” She earned a few pennies working on the roads. 
Somehow, both she and her husband endured. 

In the last several months much has changed. She has been re¬ 
united with her husband—who was made a member of the local 
political council after his release from prison—and is a teacher of 
English in Tibet’s rudimentary school system. But when she thinks 
of what she has gone through she says quietly, “I could not go 
through it again,” 

Another Tibetan woman from an upper-class family saw her 
parents forced to confess “crimes against the people” before meetings 
led by shouting Red Guards. As the old couple stood on the plat¬ 
form, young children, paid a penny each, hurled stones at them. 
“The hardest thing was to see people being paraded through the 
center of town on the way to execution,” the woman says. “Some 
boys and girls who were taken were not even tall enough to see over 
the sides of the trucks. But they were tall enough to be shot.’’ 


Hell—And Hope—In Shangri-La 

Another Tibetan woman, a widow, spoke of years of near- 
starvation. (It is no accident that so many of these tales are told by 
women: during the years of hell most of the men were in prison or 
working in labor gangs, and Lhasa became almost a city of women.) 
In this case, the woman’s sister was imprisoned, leaving her to care 
for five children. They survived by grabbing bits of food at the pig¬ 
pens of a Chinese army camp. 

During these terrible days, a delegation of foreigners came to 
Lhasa, diplomats from Albania and Romania. Several blocks were 
roped off, a Tibetan elder told me. New, well-made Tibetan robes 
were issued to two or three hundred residents. Shops long since 
closed were oi}ened and stocked, and the newly costumed Tibetans 
played the role of customers when the foreigners visited the shops. 
But they were not permitted to touch the new saucepans, the canned 
goods, the bottles of barley beer. One man was jailed for attempting 
to sneak a package of cigarettes. 

The darkness that descended oiv Tibet when the Chinese moved 
in doesn’t end with these grim stories. Disease and starvation have 
proliferated as a result of a disastrous agricultural policy imposed 
from Beijing. For thousands of years Tibet had lived off its sheep, 
goats and the long-haired, durable yak. Capable of grazing at 20,000 
feet and enduring the fiercest snows, the yak was an ever-reliable 
source of wool, and of milk and cheese, staples of the Tibetan diet. 
When the Red Guards came, the yaks were slaughtered. Fields that 
the Tibetans had planted with barley and millet were sown with rice 
and wheat, preferred by the Chinese. Because of the poor soil and 
high altitude, these crops failed. Tibet began to starve. 

Tibetans were organized into communes, and private trade was 
forbidden. Production fell close to zero. There was no wool for 
export, nothing to sell Today, the golden city of Lhasa, goal of 
explorers and mystics, is a dismal slum—a cesspool of filth and run¬ 
down streets filled with beggars, cripples and hungry children. 

Equally outrageous was the assault on the soul of Tibet, its’ 
special Tibetan Buddhism, headed by the Dalai Lama. The country’s 
ancient monasteries and glorious temples—tire jewels of Tibetan 
culture—were ransakced during the Red Guard frenzy. Norbulinka, 
summer palace of the Dalai Lama, was used as a prison by the Chinese. 
Thousands of monks were beaten, tortured and set at forced labor. . 
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The Chinese now realize that their savage attack against Tibetan 
religion served only to stiffen the national resolve. “It was our great¬ 
est mistake,” a Chinese official in Beijing told me. In conformity 
with Deng Xiaoping’s about-face, religious barriers have been 
removed. Monks have returned to reopened monasteries. The faithful 
throng Jokhang, the ancient kingdom’s oldest shrine, making pil¬ 
grimages on foot, in worn boots and shabby clothing, for hundreds 
of miles along the flinty trails. 

In many cases the Chinese are seriously endeavoring to restore 
the damaged shrines. Dumps and warehouses are being searched for 
Buddhas torn down during the madness. Plaster reproductions of 
ancient images are being put in place. 

Changes can be seen elsewhere as well. In the countryside the 
slogan is, “back to the yak.” No more experiments with wheat and 
rice. There are government loans for herdsmen who want to increase 
their flocks, no questions asked. Taxes have been abolished on trade 
and farm products. All the government demands is tluit people 
produce; make money. 

Will the Dalai Lama return to his land? Almost every Tibetan 
with whom I talked thought he should. This view, however, is not 
shared by many of the 110,000 Tibetans now living in exile. The 
critical questions that remain are when, and how, and under what 
conditions? 

Chinese officials concede that without the Lama’s leadership the 
dismal conditions in Tibet may last for years and years, a heavy 
drain on China’s lean treasury. The Dalai Lama, on his side, has 
made clear that, while he does not want to return as a king, he does 
not want to return as a pawn either. 

Meanwhile, the Tibetan people continue to rebuild their country. 
They know it will take scores, perhaps hundreds, of years. But they 
have faith. If their generation does not complete the task, their 
children and their children’s children will carry on. They have given 
*an example of faith and resolve that China’s pragmatic Deng has 
h^ded. It is one that the Dalai Lama must ponder as he makes up 
his mind on returning to Lhasa. And it offers a moral in human 
courage and dedication that we all might take to heart. 


TIBET: A CHINESE PROVINCE? 

BY CHRISTINA JANSEN AND SUZEHE T. COOKE 


“Do you know the Dalai Lama?” 

He had been examining our luggage with curiosity for ten 
minutes now. From the middle of the room the young nomad stared 
at us, His sheepskin coat was thrown back from one shoulder, his 
hair in dislieavelled braids. He might have been the model for a 
freedom fighter’s memorial. We were not surprised: people had 
asked this question many times before. We had been in the bus 
station hostel in Chamdo, the biggest town in Eastern Tibet, for 
more than a week, waiting lor the bus to Lhasa, the capital of Tibet. 
We were 1,200 kilometres from anywhere foreigners usually went 
inside Chinese borders. 

We had been studying economics and literature at Peking 
University since 1978 and had decided to spend our last Summer 
holidays in Tibet, It was difficult to make preparations in Peking: 
Lhasa had only been opened to foreign visitors in 1979 and the last 
European to follow the route we planned to take had been arrested 
by the Chinese and had made the trip in custody in 1950, so we 
had no idea what to expect. Over a period of almost seven weeks we 
travelled by road Irom Chengdu, in Sichuan Province, through 
Chamdo and Eastern Tibet to Lhasa. After two weeks in Lhasa we 
took the bus to Nepal 

Stories about Tibet varied according to the source. The Chinese 
talked of great achievements there since the overthrow of the tradi¬ 
tional system; Westerners and Tibetans reported destruction and 
genocide. The Chinese had gone into Tibet in 1950 claiming that 
Tibet was part of their motherland and in 1959 the Dalai Lama and 
approximately 80,000 other Tibetans took refuge in India and Nepal 
because of the consequences of their claims that Tibet is an indepen¬ 
dent nation. Since then, the Tibetans in exile have stated that the 
Chinese presence in Tibet has meant widespread destruction of the 
Tibetans’ culture and means of existence. The Chinese say they 
peacefully liberated Tibet from a brutal feudal theocracy, in exchange 
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for the benefits of Socialism. 

Most visits by foreigners to the People’s Republic of China arc 
highly organized and limited in the extent of what is presented. The 
same is true for the Tibet Autonomous Regiop. We were lucky to 
have the chance to travel more widely and look more freely at the 
situation in Tibet these days. As far as we know, we were the first 
foreigners ever to take the new Chengdu-Lhasa highroad. Travel is 
so much under official control that, instead of going on foot or horse¬ 
back as we would have liked, we were forced to travel by bus and 
truck on the main roads. During the 1950’s, the Chinese built three 
major roads into Tibet: from Sichuan Province, Qinghai Province 
and the Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous Region. A railway line from 
Qinghai Province is also under construction. The road through 
Qinghai is the easiest, and is therefore the main transport route. 
Coming from Sichuan, we saw mostly military trucks, though as it 
happened the truck that took us part of the way was carrying fire¬ 
crackers. Most of the trucks going the other way were loaded with 
timber. According to what the Chinese told us, the road to Xinjiang 
is the worst of the three. Every ten kilometres along the road from 
Sichuan is a roadwork depot, because due to difficult weather and 
terrain constant repair of these dirt roads is necessary. Individuals 
with travel permits may go by bus, truck, or in special cases, by jeep; 
others can. only walk, or perhaps ride. At two-thirds the average 
yearly income for a Chinese peasant (which is around USf50), we 
thought the cost of a bus or truck ticket from Chamdo to Lhasa 
unreasonably high. In fact, the price was comparatively higher than 
in the Chinese provinces. Passengers on the buses were mostly 
Tibetan cadres, while others travelled by truck. Chinese went by plane 
if possible. Considering who profits by these roads, and for what 
purposes, we could not see that they were really of much use to 
Tibetans. Most of the Tibetans we saw were not actually using the 
roads : they were either herdsmen tending their yaks or sheep, or 
lone riders seeming to come from nowhere and vanishing into the 
vast landscape. 

All people under the Chinese system are supposedly registered, 
which then determines one’s membership of a unit. The unit controls 
one’s job, housing, income and distribution of cotton and grain 
coupons. On our way we spent a relatively long time in the newly- 
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settled areas along the roads. These settlements consist mainly of 
compounds for the convenience of military or transport units, and 
the members are, with few exceptions, Chinese. They have been sent, 
from their homes in the Chinese provinces to work in Tibet, and they 
continually complained, amongst themselves and to us, about living 
conditions—by these they meant food, climate and the fact of living 
in a minority (non-Han nationality) area. Both of us had travelled 
extensively in China and we did not find conditions basically different 
from anywhere in the Chinese countryside. Chinese families in 
Tibet also live in one or two rooms, the choice of foodstuffs is 
extremely limited (rice, steamed bread, pork fat and one or two kinds 
of vegetables), and the supply of consumer goods is very irregular. 
For example, inconvenienced by the constant power failures, we 
tried to buy candles over a distance of about 1,600 kilometres, but on 
each occasion we were told that there were no candles because it was 
Summer. No wonder the Chinese complained. Qandles were a 
necessity. 

Registration is meant to ensure equal distribution of staple foods, 
in particular grains, which arc purchased with grain coupons and 
money. The staple foods of Tibetans are butter, tea and tsampa 
(roasted barley flour). Buttered tea is drunk throughout the day, and 
tsampa is mixed with it into a kind of dough for meals. Rancid 
butter could be used in lamps for religious or other purposes. In such 
high altitudes we found the Tibetan food more agi-eeable than the 
rice-based Chinese diet, so on our way we had some experience of the 
food situation as it was for Tibetans. Trying to purchase butter at the 
government stores, we went through a process of registration, but 
then we found that the large amount of butter on sale was rancid. 
Under the circumstances we had no choice but to buy it. Not until 
later did we discover that a little fresh butter could be purchased on 
the newly-permitted free markets for three, times the price. It seemed 
strange to us that, since Tibetans prefer fresh butter, it should only 
be available in such small amounts and at such high prices, while the 
butter on the market under government control went rancid in the 
storehouses. Traditionally the Tibetans often eat yak meat or mutton, 
but we never saw meat on sale until we reached Lhasa. In the 
government transport station canteens, where we had to take our 
meals, only old salted pork fat was available. It was A relief after 
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seven weeks in the countryside to see fresh meat on sale in the street 
markets of the capital. People told us that meat had been on sale in 
Lhasa since 1979. Grain, however, is the most important part of the 
diet. According to the Chinese, production figures have been raised 
by the application of scientific methods to agriculture, such as 
growing Summer and Winter crops. This particular method would 
only have long-term results if large amounts of fertilizer were brought 
in, and fertilizer is already in short supply in China. Wherever we 
stopped to eat, groups of beggars would gather, only to be chased 
away by the Chinese staff as they asked for left-overs or grain 
coupons. It was clear from their large numbers and persistence that 
they were truly in need. When we bought a steamed bun to give to a 
boy who was begging, we were met by astonished silence from the 
Chinese in the canteen: apparently this was not tlie custom. Normally 
any left-overs went to the pigs. The Chinese claim bigger yields of 
various types of grains, but we had to wonder who was bcncliting; 
the Tibetans did not seem to have very much. 

Other economic improvements which the Chinese say have come 
since they introduced socialism in Tibet were not obvious. Industry, 
said to be formerly non-existent in Tibet, did not seem to have 
advanced much. It is true that there are two large factorics—the 
cement works in Lhasa and the woollen mill in Linzhi~but the hun¬ 
dreds of small factories with tens of thousands of Tibetan workers 
mentioned in Chinese reports seem to be no more than, simple work¬ 
shops, manned almost exclusively by Chinese workers. A blacksmith 
is still a blacksmith and a tanner is still a tanner, although they may 
be given different names nowadays in statistical reports. Working 
Tibetans were mostly to be found as manpower in agriculture, fores¬ 
try, roadwork or construction. 

Tibet’s mineral wealth has been known for centuries, but tradi¬ 
tional Tibetan society did not feci the need to exploit it. However, 
this is one economic field in which the Chinese have been very active: 
numbers of expeditions have been sent out to make geological surveys 
and to prospect for minerals. Tibet is rich in coal, iron, peat, salt and 
borax, and we met one expedition which was looking for gold. 
When we asked them if they expected to find much, they assured us 
there was plenty of gold and they hoped to begin mining operations 
soon. Since there are no factories for the refining and processing of 
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minerals in the whole of Tibet, we can only conclude that they are 
being exported to provinces of China, with no direct benefits for the 
Tibet Autonomous Region. 

According to the Chinese, two of the areas in which the greatest 
advances have been made are education and medical care. Before 
Liberation, they say, not a single school was open to the working 
people of Tibet, nor was any hospital or doctor available to them. 
In the traditional society, education was the responsibility of the 
monasteries. Pupils came from all ranks of society and were taught 
various subjects within the scope of their religious education, such as 
mathematics, astronomy, logic and fine arts, as well as some under¬ 
standing of medicine, architecture and agriculture. The most famous 
school of medicine was in Lhasa on the Iron Hill (Chagpori); since 
1959 only some pieces of the walls remain. There are supposed to be 
6,000 primary, secondary and tertiary-level schools in Tibet today. 
The 4,000 monasteries of the old society combined all levels of 
education, and might well have educated the same number of pupils, 
without having to provide for the great numbers of Chinese now in 
Tibet. When asked, a lot of Tibetan children along the road said they 
did not attend school, though they had picked up some Chinese 
through daily contact. In Lhasa this was not the case; even young 
children told us they were in school. Chinese teachers explained to 
us that the level of education in Tibet meant that, except in very few 
cases, children could not hope to pass the entry examinations for 
tertiary education and that the standards did not equal those in any 
of the Chinese provinces. Most of the children in secondary schools 
seemed to be Chinese, though their parents would try to send them to 
school in their home provinces where they have the chance of a 
better education. Apparently there are Tibetans who, outside of this 
educational system, try to maintain their culture in their own way. 
We were once visited by a nomad in his mid-twenties who could not 
speak Chinese. We communicated with him through sign-language 
and a Tibetan dictionary and he wrote a letter, which he wanted us 
to pass on to the Dalai Lama. Later we realized how extraordinary 
this all was. As he knew no Chinese, obviously he had become 
literate in Tibetan without the help of the Chinese education system, 
already in existence for more than twenty years. 

The Chinese claim that medical care is now provided for every- 
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one, but we saw signs that this was not the case. On the way we parti¬ 
cularly noticed that people had problems with their eyes: trachoma 
and. cataracts seemed to be common and many people had bad 
eyesight. Their teeth looked very healthy, though we were surprised 
to see a travelling Chinese dentist was doing thriving business be¬ 
cause the local clinic offered no dental services. In cases where, to us, 
medical care was obviously needed, we saw that people did not 
always make use of the local clinics. In the past, people relied on the 
monasteries for medical help; these provided direct assistance and 
distributed medicinal herbs. Today, barefoot doctors are supposed 
to reach people in the remotest areas, in the same way that monks 
once travelled throughout the country. Fortunately, the thin air at 
such high altitudes keeps the spread of disease in check, and the 
Tibetans are not subject to the kinds of health problems that affect 
communities at lower altitudes. This may help to explain their rela¬ 
tive lack of concern for hygiene, often commented upon by Chinese 
and Westerners. By all reports the standard of health care in Lhasa 
is high today, but outside the capital the situation is not comparable. 

The same could be said of living conditions, though even in 
Lhasa itself the houses did not look very well kept. Beside cities in 
China, Lhasa is no more than a small town, with a population of 
120,000 (as recorded in May, 1980). 50,000 of these are Tibetans and 
70,000 Chinese, not including the many soldiers. The old city still 
retains the charm of old age, but is clearly in decay. The new section 
of Lhasa, three times the size of the old Tibetan city, is well-planned 
and attractive compared to Chinese post-Liberation cities we had 
visited before, yet the houses, usually built barrack-style, might have 
been designed for a crowded city like Peking, and to Western eyes 
appear rather poor. The Chinese buildings mainly belong to adminis¬ 
trative, transport and military units, and like Chinese compounds 
elsewhere include housing and working facilities. The Potala, the 
Winter residence of the Dalai Lama, emptied of all but its most 
spectacular treasures and now undergoing restoration, still domi¬ 
nates the valley. 

To the Tibetans, religion has always been an accepted part of 
normal life. Since they came in the 1950’s, the Chinese have been 
trying to undermine the influence of religion amongst Tibetans, in 
accordance with the Communist principle that religion is harmful to 
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society. All but a handful of the most famous monastic buildings 
have been destroyed. People told us the monks have been killed or 
made to do other kinds of work. Of the 20,000 monks formerly in 
Lhasa’s three great monasteries, about 200 now remain, and along 
our 2,400 kilometre route from Chengdu to Lhasa, we did not see a 
single one, Judging by the number of ruins we saw, we could imagine 
how many monks had disappeared. 

Despite the visible destruction, we could not mistake the evidence 
that the religious faith of Tibetans of all ages is veiy much alive. 
Everywhere we saw people turning prayer-wheels, telling rosaries, 
making circumambulations of the remnants of holy places and 
murmuring their prayers as they went about their daily business. 
For twenty years pilgrimages-—of great importance in Tibetan 
Buddhism—were not allowed. This was changed in 1979, but because 
of the problems of overcrowding in Lhasa due to the sudden influx 
of pilgrims, a relatively small number of those who apply is per¬ 
mitted to go. Truck transport is available at a high price, but we 
still saw pilgrims making the journey on foot, as in former times. 
Some of the only remaining religious monuments we passed were 
cairns of stones on the tops of mountain passes built up by travellers 
over the years, and a few chortens (shrines) newly made of sods. 
Prayer walls along the roads now bore political slogans. 

As religion is the force that animates all aspects of Tibetan 
culture, and there is so much evidence of its wilful destruction since 
the 1950’s, it is hard to understand how the Chinese can claim that 
traditional Tibetan culture is being preserved. In a town in Eastern 
Tibet we were lucky to be able to watch rehearsals of dances to be 
performed at a coming festival. This would be the first performance 
for twenty-two years. The large crowds of spectators were very 
excited, and although it was funny to see the enthusiasm and good 
humour with which the dancers tried to teach each other the proper 
steps, it was sad to realize how much they had lost. The dances were 
back, but deformed by political causes. Few people were left who 
remembered all the prescribed movements. Another strange incident 
involved a customs officer in the Lhasa post office, where we were 
mailing some packages home. When we went through them, he 
found some small horse bells which we had purchased at the market: 
these, he said, could not be exported without a special permit from 
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the Culture Bureau, because they had been made before 1959. The 
Chinese apparently felt in retrospect that Tibetan culture had been 
arrested in that year. 

As far as we can find out, changes were underway in Tibet before 
the massive arrival of the Chinese. These changes would have been 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary: the slow pace of change 
might have cost the people less. In the West we are no longer familiar 
with societies which are strongly motivated by religion. In Tibet, the 
physical vastness of the land accounts for a mental atmosphere which 
does not conflict with a religious outlook. The Communist Chinese 
have never seen it from this point of view and they believed rapid and 
fundamental changes were necessary. Apart from the economic value 
Tibet has for China, its geographic position makes it of extreme 
strategic importance. The world’s largest plateau at an average 
altitude of more than 4,000 metres, it borders on Northern India, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Burma, beyond the Karakorum Range lie 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, and across Xinjiang is the U.S.S.R. 
There are enormous numbers of soldiers and military transport 
vehicles throughout the country, whether for specific strategic reasons 
or as an aftermath of the peaceful liberation of Tibet it was hard to 
say. Many of the Chinese we met were quite sincere in their convic¬ 
tion that the changes they have brought about are beneficial to Tibet, 
but they had neither interest in nor knowledge of the culture they 
had tried to alter. It might be kept in mind that the Tibetans are not 
the only non-Han nationality that lives under these kinds of condi¬ 
tions inside Chinese borders. In 1979 a new policy for the Tibet 
Autonomous Region came into effect, said to be more liberal because 
it included measures such as decreasing the numbers of Chinese 
workers in Tibet, re-opening some places of worship and allowing 
some sideline means of production. But these are superficial changes, 
quite consistent with the principles on which the existing system is 
based, and lately there are signs that the Chinese are returning to the 
stricter policies of a few years ago. 

For all the changes that took place in Tibet and the disproportion¬ 
ate number of Chinese to Tibetans there, it was extremely obvious to 
us that the material destruction of Tibetan culture has not resulted 
in its spiritual weakening. The religious element of life is not ques¬ 
tioned by the Tibetans, This includes their wish that the Dalai Lama 
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returns to live amongst them, but they do not accept the conditions 
which the Chinese are offering. People still make prostrations and 
circumambulations, use prayer boxes and rosaries, if possible they 
go on pilgrimages. Everyone asked us about the Dalai Lama, some¬ 
times giving us special messages for him. People came up to us for 
a variety of other reasons: some out of curiosity and amusement, 
some trying to sell us all kinds of hand-made articles, some just to 
express friendship-something they had not been able to do for 
twenty years. In many cases, however, they had another specific 
reason for speaking to us: they wanted to make it clear that Tibet 
is an independent nation, that the Chinese should leave their country. 
The Chinese insist that Tibet is part of the Chinese motherland and 
that they justly liberated the Tibetans from oppression by a reaction¬ 
ary ruling class. The national status of Tibet may be seen as a legal 
question, but as the Tibetans regard themselves as independent of 
China, what right do the Chinese have to be in Tibet? The Tibetans 
should be left to themselves, as has always been their wish, For 
twenty years they have not had a voice except for their Government 
in exile in India, and general opinion does not take exiled govern¬ 
ments at their word. 

Although it has never won positive international assistance, there 
has always been Tibetan resistance to the efforts of the Chinese to 
to enact their belief that Tibet is part of China. This resistance conti¬ 
nues; individual Chinese talked to us about infiltrators in the South- 
East border area and dangerous people in the mountains, and drivers 
did not like to travel except in convoy. We ourselves saw Tibetans 
throwing rocks at passing trucks, a symbol of the Chinese presence. 
Western journalists have been allowed to visit Lhasa since the 
Summer of 1979, and like tourist groups they are limited to a short 
visit to selected places. If they report too openly on Chinese matters, 
they run the risk of never being allowed back to the People’s Re¬ 
public. The Chinese system can also prevent them from witnessing 
events it does not wish to be made public. For example, foreign 
journalists were sent away from Lhasa in August last year so they 
could not report on the reaction of thousands of people who had 
gathered to welcome the Third Delegation from the exiled 
government. 

It has been charged against the Tibetans that they kept to them- 
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selves too much. Perhaps they felt no need for closer contact with 
the outside world, which may explain why they did not make the 
seriousness of their internal problems known to the world in time. 
Their appeals to the United Nations were deferred in the face of 
concern with other international problems. No great attention has 
been paid to their pleas since thanks to the international importance 
of the People’s Republic of China. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM A TOURISTS’ 
VISIT TO LHASA 1981 

BY PREBEN SKOTT 

Western tourists can now visit Lhasa, if only in authorised groups. 
There is a deep irony in the fact that the town traditionally known as 
“the Forbidden City" is now opened up to us by the same people who 
crushed the independence of Tibet in 1950 claiming as an excuse that 
they had to prevent Western imperialist penetration; the same 
people who since through a reign of terror have endeavoured to 
impose their Maoist ideologies on the Tibetans and exterminate their 
religion with a ruthlessness without parallel in the history of Asia. 

The worst is now over, and the Chinese have officially admitted 
that “great mistakes” have been committed by them in Tibet. The 
opening up for Western tourists is no proof of their sincerity, but 
rather a symptom of their desire to create a better image for them¬ 
selves—and it gave me a chance to visit Tibet. 

Below I am describing what a tourist to Tibet can see with his 
own eyes, I am trying to give an unbiased account, but I am not 
unbiased. A deep lifelong interest in Buddhism as well as several 
visits to the Tibetans in India, some of whom I count amongst ray 
dearest friends, have given me a sense of identification with the 
Tibetans in their struggle to retain their national identity. This helped 
me to communicate with them in their own country without knowing 
their language. 

T claim no other qualifications to assess the situation in Tibet. 

I am only putting down ray own observations, experiences and 
impressions, and I will leave it to my reader to draw his own 
conclusions. 

Our tour was arranged by an American travel agency and started 
in Hongkong with sightseeing and briefing about conditions in Tibet. 
Then by train to Canton where we were met by our 'National Guide’ 
representing the Cliinese tourist organisation, a friendly and efficient 
young fellow who was looking forward to his first visit to Tibet. I 
shall call him Mr. Ch. Next day we flew on to Cheng du, where the 
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main responsibility was taken over by a local guide. The following 
day, in Lhasa, we were met by two ‘local’ guides, one of which was 
to accompany those from our party who took the optional three 
days’ trip by car to Shigatze. Both ‘local’ guides were Chinese (Han) 
who had spent five years in Tibet; both friendly and co-operative, 
and nothing could be said against their qualifications as guides 
except that they were remarkably ignorant about everything Tibetan. 
We were installed in the guesthouses in the Chinese military com¬ 
pound, where we saw no Tibetans except four waitresses, and a 
Tibetan guide who unfortunately was not allocated to our party. 
But attached to our party was a Tibetan speaking Nepali, directly 
employed by the American firm; a splendid fellow who was careful 
to keep a low profile not to affront the Chinese. We spent seven days 
(six nights) in Lhasa, and, on the way back, two nights in Chengdu 
and one, in Canton, giving us some opportunities to compare life in 
China proper with that in Tibet. 

We got the impression that our ‘local’ guides felt like exiles and 
that they had lived their five years in Tibet very much like most 
British expatriates in an African colony, surrounded by the Natives 
but without any ex-officio contact with them. This, in spite of the 
Chinese dogma that the Tibetans are Chinese. 

This dogma was forcefully communicated to me by Mr. Ch. on 
the bus ride from the airport to Lhasa. In Canton I had asked him 
why there were no wild birds to be seen, and he told me that the 
Cantonese ate them. Now I asked him if the Chinese had also shot 
out the birds in Tibet. “No”, was the answer ,“the local people are 
against killing”.“Yes, I know, but what about the Chinese?” For the 
first and only time Mr. Ch’s friendly face darkened; it took him 
half a minute to control his anger, then his brow cleared: “Oh, you 
mean the Han!” (I never got a direct answer to my question about 
shooting. I later observed a great number of wild birds, including a 
large number of hoopoos in the Chinese camp and three lammer- 
geiers in the mountains, , but I never saw any duck or other game 
birds.) . 

' This dogmatic use of the word ‘Chinese’ as including the Tibetans 
(the Mongolians, and other minority races) in practice only refers an 
alleged political-historical unity. Inside the part of Tibet now treated 
by the Chinese as the “Autonomous Tibetan Region of China” 


separate development (a term preferable to the Afrikaaner word 
Apartheid) of the Tibetan and the Han peoples is now not only 
practised by natural inclinations, but is supported in some cases by 
legislation which is generally to the advantage of the Tibetans. 

Today the local Tibetan government has got a majority of Tibetan 
members; W what extent this gives them an effective self government 
is beyond my knowledge and the scope of this paper. My main 
interest is to what extent the Tibetan culture and religious life is 
allowed to survive. Below I list some pro-Tibetan legislation, men¬ 
tioning only those which I, from personal experience, know not to be 
just empty words and window dressing. Items:— 

1. For Tibetans there are no restrictions on child rearing. Han 
families are only allowed one child, which I believe also applies 
to Han families living in Tibet. Anybody visiting Tibetan quar¬ 
ters would share the impression that nothing restricts the Tibetans 
from having large families. I was particularly impressed by the 
number of children between three and six years seen in the streets. 

2. Until recently, Chinese was the first official language in Tibet, 
with Tibetan the second. This has now been reversed. I know of 
several Tibetan families who sent their elder children to Chinese 
language schools and their younger one(s) to Tibetan language 
schools, (see page 205 below) 

3. Tibetans carrying Chinese passports may now visit their families 
living as refugees in India, Nepal etc. Permissions are given 
selectively, but members of the old aristocracy and people who 
have been jailed for long terms for minor anti-communist activi¬ 
ties during the Red Guard period are not excluded. 

4. There is now full religious freedom in all of China—in theory. 
In practice, the Tibetans are much better off than the Han, as 
will be further discussed. 

5. Freedom for Pets. The only pets seen in China were solitary birds 
being taken for outings in tiny cages by their owners. In Tibet 
there are dogs everywhere and a few cats; cattle, donkeys, horses 
and goats are kept in the centre of Lhasa. The argument against 
keeping dogs in China is one of hygiene, hardly applicable in 
Tibet where the children make more messes in the streets than 
the dogs. The children’s behaviour is excusable in view of the 
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state of the public lavatories which appear never to be emptied. 
Only in palaces and monastic mansions did I see private lava¬ 
tories, long-drop loos which personally I found more hygienic 
than the Chinese water closets which hardly ever worked. 

The main places to be visited on the official schedule of the 
Chinese tourist organisation may be classified as follows:— 

1. Museums. The Potala, the fourteenth Dalai Lama’s summer 
residence in the Norbu Linka and the Revolutionary Museum. 
The latter was twice on the agenda, but tact mutual to Chinese 
guides and Caucasian tourists on both occasions caused time to 
be too short'for the visit. The two former are, alas, museums, 
only to be visited by authorised groups; but heaps of coins and 
small notes at the Dalai Lama’s bed, places of work and aud¬ 
iences, as well as in front of some of the holy images, bore witness 
that some ‘tourists’ were not mere sightseers. At both places the 
visible supervision was by Tibetans, more friendly and less strict 
than the custodians in most European palaces of ousted royalty. 

2. Temples. These can be divided into two classes according to the 
degree of state supervision:— 

(a) comprises the Jo-khang, and Sera and Drepung monasteries. 
Here the temples are closed to visitors at 2 p.m., and there are 
Chinese officials present who demand fees for permission to take 
photos. Though it cost me dearly (about £40 in the Jo-khang), I 
am not unsympathetic to this arrangement; it reduces the nui¬ 
sance of flashlights for worshippers, and it supplies much needed 
cash foi- restoration work. 

(b) are temples apparently run by the resident monks. There are 
no fixed closing hours nor restrictions about taking photos. 

Both classes of temples were open to anybody, tourist or worship¬ 
per, as opposed to the state in China proper where worshippers 
had only very limited access to the few temples (in all of Canton 
only one Buddhist temple!) which had not been bulldozed, Our 
Chinese guides were tolerant: “It is only the old people who 
believe in religion; let them practice it, they will soon be dead. 
The monks are old and useless for any other work, they are all 
right as custodians of history”, From other sides I had been warn¬ 
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ed that religion in Tibet was dead: all the true guardians of Tan- 
tric knowledge and Buddhist wisdom were dead or were refugees 
in other parts of the world; the religious revival I would see in 
Tibet was nothing but window dressing for the tourists. 

Hiis appeared to be true in the first temple (class b) visited. It is 
situated on the old “Silk Route” which runs through Lhasa and 
Shigatze, half way to the airport, the first stop for every tourist to 
Tibet. The tourist atmosphere was appalling, Smiling lay people 
willingly posed for photos in traditional attires, expecting small 
gifts and poloriod photos of themselves; the old priests asked for 
photos of the present Dalai Lama, to add to their collection of 
photos in which the XIII Dalai Lama, the Panchen Lama and 
other dignitaries less objectionable to the Chinese than the XIV 
Dalai Lama were amply represented. Inside the temple, members 
of the German part of our group were arguing loudly and scienti¬ 
fically whether a certain idol was Amitaba or Amithayus. All the 
statues appeared new. Our ‘local’ guide had told us that they were 
old, nothing here had been destroyed by the ‘Red Guards’. 
Possibly true: the Tibetan (and generally Eastern) habit of repain¬ 
ting sacred objects to make them appear eternally new makes it 
impossible for a non-specialist to tell. In other temples near all 
the old statues had been destroyed, notably in the Jo-khang, 
where only the statue of Sakyamuni brought by Songtsen Gam- 
po’s queen remains, but I was unable to tell any stylistic or age 
difference—so well was the traditional craft remembered after 
nearly 20 years of persecution. 

The place seemed totally devoid of religious atmosphere. But 
then: as we were about to depart, all that was changed by the 
appearance of a strange figure from behind a corner of the 
temple.. A man of 35 to 40 years, clad in rags, a pilgrim circum¬ 
ambulating the temple, measuring the distance with his body like 
a caterpillar or ‘span worm’; standing up he walked to where his 
outstretched hands had been, then prostrated himself again, thus 
continuing until he found his path blocked by tourists, when he 
sat down. For a moment I thought it to be a well timed tourist 
gimmick, but then I met his eyes, and a lump came into my 
throat. I saluted him, palms together above my eyes; he smilingly 
returned my greeting and I turned aside to hide my emotion. For 
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the first time I was struck with the enormity of the Tibetan 
tragedy. 

I was pleased to note that none of my fellow tourists had photo¬ 
graphed the pilgrim. 

3. Homes and Communes. The third class of tourist attractions was 
the ‘typical’ Lhasa home and two communes. 

The Tibetan Commune chosen by our Chinese hosts had won the 
prize of the year as the most efficient agricultural commune. The 
estate, a few miles outside Lhasa, had been owned by Sera 
Monastery, some of the best land in the valley. The members 
appeared to be good communists, genuine or not; but they were 
at any rate genuine Tibetans, friendly and excessive in their 
hospitality. We (my wife and, I), uninvited, poked our noses into 
a private (or communal) house and were immediately invited 
inside the kitchen for tea. It was somkey, stiflingly hot, and dark, 
and I asked if we could move into the living room across the 
yard. The kitchen had been warm also in its atmosphere of 
humanity and friendliness, and though our hosts were the same 
this atmosphere could not be transferred (as was the tea) into the 
sitting room. This was the size of a small assembly hall, the 
furniture clean but cold, as were the walls from where Marx, 
Lenin, Mao and other Communist saints looked down at us dis¬ 
approvingly. The magical Tibetan teacups could not be emptied, 
so we had to leave them half full to join the tourists who were 
busy singing nursery rhymes to the wondering Tibetan children. 
The Other Commune, three hours’ drive up in the mountains, was 
quite dilferent, It had been selected by our Nepali guide, who told 
us that his village had always been owned by its inhabitants, so 
that nothing much had changed there at the abolition of the 
feudal system. I consider this not unlikely. There were no symbols 
of Buddhism to be seen, nor of Communism except some Red 
Guard slogans fading on the outside walls. The only religious 
symbols seen were Bon: the sun-moon symbols, warding off evil 
spirits,,were painted on many doors. Again my wife and I got 
ourselves invited to tea, this time into a dark but comfortable 
cellar-like hut. For the first time I enjoyed Tibetan tea, strong and 
sweet with lumps of fresh yak butter floating about instead of the 
rancid churned up butter traditionally served. As sweet and 
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hospitable were our hosts, two middle aged men and what we 
took to be their common wife. 

We passed four other mountain villages on the way, near enough 
to read their symbols. A couple had had prayer flags showing 
these communes to be openly Buddhist; one had one red flag 
and two (only) prayer flags visible; one had no signals. I wish we 
had had the chance to investigate, but this was not possible while 
with the group. 

The 'Typical’ Tibetan Home was that of a well-to-do cabinet 
maker who inhabited the top storey of a typical Lhasa mudbrick- 
and-wattle house, with entrance through the stable of a solitary 
cow, beyond which was an open courtyard and a staircase to 
the upper apartment. The neatly furnished sitting room, was large 
enough to seat the dozen people of our party. In this room, as in 
the bedroom, the walls and shelves were decorated with secular 
ornaments and a few non-Tibetan Buddhist pictures (Indian and 
Thai) as well as personal photographs. I noticed nothing Chinese! 
Traditional Tibetan tea was served. Our host spoke some Chinese, 
but most of the conversation was by sign language. Very touristy. 
It was obvious that this was the regular place shown to tourists. 
Routine was, apparently, broken when I asked through the 
‘local’ guide where, considering the haphazard arrangement of 
the religious objects, the family prayed. To the verbally expressed 
surprise (genuine or not) of the guide we were shown into a 
small room, in the foreground of which a big quantity of dry 
noodles were stored. On the walls were beautiful and obviously 
old Thankas, and in the background a display cabinet with the 
only collection of small religious statues and other objects which 
I saw in Tibet. Compared with the small house altars which I 
have seen in nearly every Tibetan home in India, however humble, 
this looked like a collectors den; and how can you pray over 
hoarded sacks of noodles? The guide was emphatic that these 
treasures were not government property: every Tibetan home 
possessed such items. That I found to be absolutely untrue, but 
was it true that the Chinese guide had not been shown this room 
on previous visits? Did the owners now feel sufficiently secure in 
the Chinese promises of religious freedom to show us a previously 
hidden room? 
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My suspicion that our host was a privileged collaborator was 
reinforced when we went downstairs. Here the people were 
poorly dressed compared with the relative elegance of our hosts 
upstairs; it did not become clear whether they were a separate 
family or part of the same great-family or clan. My polite request 
to enter the rooms was refused by a young boy, but when our 
guide joined us he just walked in as if he owned the place; it was 
a dark, dirty and dismal room where an old crone sat at the fire¬ 
side, The yard was full of children, and one middle aged woman. 
I gave one of the children a bag of Chinese sweets, which imme¬ 
diately was snatched away by the woman who gave me a look of 
intense hatred. The only occasion when I saw hatred in Tibetan 
eyes. Why? I can only guess that her hatred was for what she con¬ 
sidered the Quisling upstairs, and for the gue,sts of the Chine.se 
oppressors who now Invaded the lust of the private life left to her 
and her family. 

As I had also found when travelling in Eastern Europe, Western 
tourists arc generally welcome in Communist states by the niajority 
of the population. They want to make contact with us, be it that they 
see in us representatives of the freedom and the old ways of which 
they are deprived, or that they hope to obtain from us certain 
commodities which they lack. That this is so in Tibet can partly be 
attributed to the hopes for great changes raised by the visits of three 
delegations from the Dalai Lama, hopes reinforced by the increasing 
stream of Western tourists. But the operative word is ‘contact’. The 
contact mill groups of tourists is unsatisfactory, to say the least, 
and the advantages of having an interpreter appointed by the Com¬ 
munist hierarchy are illusory if your chief interest is in tire survival 
of the local culture, including religion; survival in spite of the cul- 
tura,l tendencies imposed by an alien and authoritarian culture which 
the interpreter represents. Then it is much better to go it alone. Lack 
of an interpreter can be partly offset by non-verbal communication, 
a language comparatively easy for my wife and me, who are both 
trained as analytical psychologists; also, we have Tibetan friends in 
India, from whom we had taken the trouble to learn some courtesy 
phrases in Tibetan, which had earned us the invitations to the private 
tea parties described above. 
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So, whenever possible, we separated ourselves from the tourist 
group, and below I shall describe some of the more fruitful ex¬ 
periences we had, going it alone. 

1. The Sub-Foiala Urban Commune should be mentioned first, the 
better to show the striking contrast to the ‘typical’ Tibetan 
home we visited with the group in the urban commune at the 
other end of Lhasa. 

I had trustworthy firsthand information that this commune was 
run on particularly strict communistic principles and that non¬ 
conformists were very harshly treated. From the suspicious looks 
my wife and I got from some of the younger residents it was 
obvious that Europeans were a rarity in the narrow dirty streets 
and not wanted by them. But through the commune ran also the 
main access to the stairs to the Potala, and here we met a group of 
some 10 to 12 young pilgrims who were rather too friendly, and 
difficult to get rid of, so we could meet the locals. The older 
residents showed us the same friendly courtesy which we received 
elsewhere in response to our Tibetan greeting, even if it was here 
more guarded, and at the end of our stay of some three hours in 
the commune the children treated us as Pied Pipers. I wondered 
if they were the same children which we had heard a few hours 
earlier, reading their Tibetan texts with fanatical enthusiasm (or 
disciplined loudness?). We had peeped in through the door of a 
classroom where the female teacher had walked up and down 
between the benches, ostentatiously pretending that we were not 
there, while the children did their best not ostentatiously to see 
us-—especially difficult for the little boy next to the door when I 
bent forward to get a better look at the book he read to make sure 
the writing was Tibetan. (At the same time the rest of our group 
were visiting the Chinese run school; they told us of a different 
reception. They had been singing nursery songs with the 
children). 

We saw no religious symbolism in the commune, with one ex¬ 
ception: outside the door of a humble dwelling stood an old 
woman next to a pile of seven stones stacked on the top of each 
other inside the temenos of a circle of ground up limestone; we 
took those stones to represent the seven parts of a Buddhist 
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stupa. We asked the woman for permission to go inside, but 
were refused. 

We had better luck two doors further, being admitted by an 
elderly woman who carefully bolted the door behind us. She took 
us upstairs to the living room. There was some good furniture, 
apparently from before 1959, but my attention was more drawn 
to the walls; where 1 had hoped to see the house altar was a 
picture of Mao shaking hands with Huo kuofcng; also a number 
of framed posters or certificates in Chinese and Tibetan writing 
with Communist symbols; some private photographs, and, in¬ 
congruously, a bundle of joss-sticks on a nail. I wish to record 
our conversation, which I do not think needs any commentaries; 
I: “You have the pictures of Chinese leaders; what about the 
Dalai Lama?” She: “You must not mention that name so loudly; 
come with me”. She led us through a door onto the flat roof; 
over us towered one of the most impressive buildings in the 
world, the pink and white massive of the Potala. With a near 
imperceptable movement of her hand she said: “There is the 
Dalai Lama”. 

2. The Jo-khang. The Jo-khang is the Cathedral of Lhasa and the 
holiest shrine in Tibet. It was built in the seventh century by the 
first Buddhist king of Tibet to house the Buddha statues brought 
as dowries by his two wives, one Chinese and one Nepalese. 
Today only the Chinese statue remains—the Chinese were careful 
not to destroy anything which might servo to prove Tibetan 
historical dependence of China. Completely surrounding the 
Jo-khang is a huge complex of buildings, the Tsug-lag-khang, 
which served as monastery as well as treasury and civil adminis¬ 
tration centre for Lhasa; its gatehouse controls access to the 
Jo-khang. Today all of Tsug-lag-khang except the gatehouse 
serves secular purposes or is deserted, though some living quar¬ 
ters may be occupied by the handful of monks now attached to 
the Jo-khang. 

The Jo-khang became the prototype for all Tibetan temples. The 
typical temple is two-storied and has a main central hall, the 
central part of which extends on rows of pillars through the roof, 
forming a tower-like window or clerelight, which is the only 
source of daylight to the temple except for the door to the fore- 
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court. This forecourt is under the main roof of the temple, as are 
also a row of dark chapels at the back, which are only illuminated 
by butter lamps. The upstairs rooms of temples in Tibet are 
usually reserved for the monks, private chapels, monks’ cells etc., 
while in modern temples for the expatriate Tibetans in India etc., 
the upper storey usually contains a library and ofiice/reception 
rooms. 

The Jo-khang differs from other temples in having the forecourt 
outside the main building; a huge yard, partly open to the sky, 
between the temple and the gate house of the Tsug-lag-khang. 
The open part of the gate house serves the purpose normally had 
by the forecourt, a place of worship when the temple is closed. 
Further, the Jo-khang has chapels on all four sides, rather like 
some Catholic cathedrals; the chapels on the left hand side are 
cave-like structures with narrow doors, those on the right are 
now closed, probably empty. At the entrance side and at the back 
the statues in the chapels are protected by wire mesh, a very 
unsightly counterpart of the iron grills in Christian cathedrals, 
giving the chapels a semblance of chicken coops, probably an 
unnecessary precaution under the present circumstances. 

At the Jo-khang nobody had any cause to hide their religious 
inclinations. Whether the temple was closed or open, there were 
wor.shippers in the forecourt of the gate house many prostrating 
themselves towards the centre of the temple where they knew was 
the Holy Face of the statue brought by Songtsen Gampo’s 
Chinese wife. Inside the temple the worshippers conducted them¬ 
selves in the most orderly and considerate way, the majority 
queuing up in one long ‘snake’ along the left hand side of the 
inner hall; the ‘snake’ coiled itself into half a dozen small chapels 
with doors so low and narrow that only one person at a time 
could get in or out. The ‘snake’ ended in the main chapel at the 
centre where was the statue of the Buddha, the Holy Face. The 
statue was inside a 5 foot high fence around which coiled the 
‘snake’, each worshipper stopping at an opening to receive bless¬ 
ings with holy water from a priest. Here I met some of my fellow 
tourists, certainly not Buddhist, who also received the blessing. 
Tourist gimmick!? Yes and no. Considered intellectually I 
remember it as an empty rite, but feeling my way back it was a 
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moment of intense emotion. 

The question is best answered in Buddhist terms. To enter the 
stream of Buddhist illumination one condition is that you leave 
behind all belief in rites and ceremonial (what European En- 
lightment called, and calls, superstitition); the Buddha taught 
that even his Dharma had to be left behind before we can enter 
Nirvana; it is all a question of your state of development—in the 
terms of modern psychology, it is all subjective. To the Western 
style ‘enlightened’ it is a tourist gimmick, and it may be true that 
the Chinese allow it in order to impress the West with its liberal¬ 
ity; but that the sacrement is performed is a reality, and to tlie 
thousands of devout pilgrims it constitutes the sublime climax of a 
pilgrimage which may have cost them months of laborious 
journeying, as well as the spending of all their savings. 

After emerging from the main chapel the ‘snake’ dissolved. Some 
worshippers stayed for some time in the ante-room within view 
of the Holy Face, some prostrating themselves or sitting in silent 
meditation, then all continued clockwise round the big central 
hall viewing the sacred images. Very few mounted the stairs to 
the upper storey which had not been brought back to the sem¬ 
blance of what it was before the desecration in 1959, nor to the 
roof from where the tourists enjoyed the magnificent view of 
Lhasa and the Potala. 

Nearly all the worshippers were pilgrims or old people—natural¬ 
ly, considering that the temple is closed during working hours. 
As said, the worshippers were predomiiiently eldering people, the 
people whose mental attitude was formed before 1959, but here, 
as also on the steps of the Potala, the Chinese guide’s assertion 
that ‘only the old people believed in religion’ was proved wrong, 

I would estimate that about 10% of the worshippers were under 
the age of 30. Every worshipper bre seemed to come as an indi¬ 
vidual, as opposed to the gangs of young pilgrims which we met 
elsewhere; those seemed to be pilgrims who combined worship 
with adventure and fun, like those in the Cantebury Tales, , 
Getting outside the gate house was not leaving the influence of 
the cathedral; a broad circular street enclosed the Tsug-lag- 
khaiig as well as, characteristically for old Tibetan town planning, 
some slummy residential quarters. Most remarkable about this 
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circular road was not its bazaars nor its groups of pilgrims, 
squatting, praying, walking, nor the hawkers of tourist souvenirs, 
but the fact that all pedestrians walked in the same direction, 
circumambulating the Holy Place clockwise. This even applied to 
some Chinese soldiers; I wonder if they know that they were fol¬ 
lowing ancient Buddhist tradition. Only some young people on 
bicycles, Tibetan Hell’s Angels, rode demonstratively in the oppo¬ 
site direction. 

3. Drepung. Of the three njonasteries known as “the Three Pillars 
of the Gelup-pa” theocracy, Drepung and Sera are partially res¬ 
tored and open to tourists; Ganden was wholly destroyed, but 
repair work is said to have been started. The two former generally 
looked much alike, and a description of Drepung which my wife 
and I visited a second time, outside official hours, will suffice. 
The monastery is situated on a steep mountain slope, with the 
temples up against the bare rocks at the top. We were told by the 
‘local’ guides that no destruction by the Red Guards had taken 
place here. Tliis may be true as far as the three main temples 
shown to the tourists was concerned. But of four others visited 
privately, one was totally ruined, in one the hall was being used 
as a barn, and in the two others the halls had apparently been 
used by the Red Guards, the Buddhist murals having been obli¬ 
terated and replaced by huge Chinese writings (slogans?) and 
pictures of Mao. In neither was such desecration seen to have 
taken place in the upper rooms, and renovation works was seen 
in progress in all three temples. Some of the murals here were in 
very bad condition, and we were able to see the technique used in 
restoring those; a white transluscent paint was applied, allowing 
the outline of the figures to be seen, and the artists then repainted 
them, thus ensuring that the old motives at any rate were 
recreated. 

Apart from the temples, we inspected a number of the buildings 
which used to accommodate nearly 10,000 monks in the old days. 
They were mostly mansion-like, of two to three stories, built 
round a rectangular courtyard. Most of them were dilapidated 
with Chinese characters and portraits of Mao fading on the dirty 
walls, Many were empty. 

The monastery is now a Commune. I do not know how and by 
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whom it is managed, nor to what extent the predominantly agri¬ 
cultural residents are allowed self-determination. I can only make 
reasonably educated guesses from local observations and general 
information. Deng’s China is looking for approachment to the 
Westj and respectability , in Western eyes through a show of 
liberalism; and conservation of their national heritage, of which 
they see the Tibetan as a part, is therefore in the interest of the 
Chinese. Hence is to be expected the purging of communal 
leaders who are sympathetic to the aims and action of the Red 
Guard, which is now the scapegoat for all bad things, including 
the destruction of Ganden which was blasted after the Red 
Guards bad been disbanded. 

The people we met at Drepung seemed to represent a similar 
mixture of cultures and ideologies as did the state of the buildings 
described above: priests, worshippers and workers. I asked the 
‘local’ guide what all the lay people who lived at Drepung were 
doing and got an evasive answer; obviously he did not know and 
did not care. Officially Drepung is again an active monastery, 
and we were told that there were between 30 and 40 monks. As 
we found out by direct observation, the lay people were part 
artisans busy on restoring the buildings not shown to tourists, 
and part farm workers. The elder artisans may of course have 
been working monks wearing secular clothes, and the young 
boys acting as their apprentices who showed us around displayed 
an enthusiasm for the holy objects worthy of religious novices. 
On the other hand, the people engaged in agricultural operations, 
putting their crops out to dry on the roads and stairways of the 
monastery, were rather cool towards us, from which Tfeel in¬ 
clined to guess at the existence of some friction between political 
factions inside the ‘monastic’ commune. 

The lay worshippers observed in the temples were few, only 15 to 
20. They were probably local people, much better dressed than 
the pilgrims seen at Jo-khang, and most of them came with young 
cliildren; it was a most charming sight to see the toddlers of 2 to 
4 years learning to do the full prostrations towards the m flin 
statue of Buddha Sakyamuni on the opposite side of the hall. 

The monks were not an inspiring lot, all old men who gave the 
impression of being allocated each to his section of the temple 
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as custodians; exceedingly friendly watchmen whose only notice¬ 
able religious fervour was begging for photos of the Dalai Lama. 
They did seem to conform to our guides’ description of old men 
not fit for anything else; seem, but I do not know, I can only 
record my subjective impressions. In Drepung I only saw one 
monk under the age of 60. He appeared as teacher of 8 young 
boys carrying wooden tablets on which were Tibetan writings in 
chalk; as far as I could judge all tablets were written in the same 
hand. They appeared just as our party was waiting to pile into the 
bus, very, well timed to give us a demonstration that monks are 
still, or again, in charge of the education of some children. I have 
no doubt that the appearance was staged, but that does not imply 
that the monk could not in fact be the teacher of some of the 
children in the commune. Tibetan teachers are scarce. 

4. Other Holy Sites. Those include two temples with attached small 
monasteries, touristified but apparently self administrated, what I 
above (page 200) have classified as class (b). They were the Rock 
Temple in Lhasa, and the monastery of the State Oracle near 
Drepung. In both we saw youngish monks engaged in religious 
activities. In the Rock Temple they could possibly have been 
staged for the benefit of the visiting tourists, but not in the Oracle 
temple. Our group, being pressed for time, only ‘did’ the main 
hall, but following my habit of getting-away from the group I 
ascended tlie gloomy steps leading up to the roof; up there six 
monks werb chanting a puja in front of the head of a colossal 
statue of the Lord Metriya which was as tall as the whole temple. 
When they saw me they stopped, embarrassed; I prostrated my¬ 
self to them and sat down, but they did not resume the puja; I 
had to go. Was it a secret service, not for profane ears, or were 
they engaged in ‘revisionist’ activities which they feared would be 
reported? I did not ask the guide. ‘ 

With the above I believe I have mentioned all existing temples in 
and around Lhasa. I have no knowledge of any Buddhist temples 
having been bulldozed, as were many in China, but many holy 
places, not necessarily all truly Buddhist, have been desecrated. 
One such is on an island in the Lhasa River, to which a narrow 
and very wobbly bridge leads. Over the buildings formerly dedi¬ 
cated to the river god (if I am correctly informed) are now the 
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Communist ensigns, and there was no question of entering. But 
the bridge itself was nearly invisible, laden as it was with white 
prayer flags. Was this a silent popular protest against the desec¬ 
ration of the holy place, some sort of equivalent of the famous 
wall in Peking where from time to time slogans against the pre¬ 
vailing politics of the government are allowed to appear? It is 
one of the many questions to which I could not get an answer. 

I saw prayer flags, as well as offerings of Yak and human hair, on 
many strange places, notably on trees near the Potala, and on 
stakes placed on mountain tops and on passes. Those were the 
places where I saw the lammergeiers; on one occasion this 
magnificent bird was busy trying to swallow what looked like 
guts, human guts I suspect. I am told that the old way of expos¬ 
ing corpses to the vultures is still practiced, but from the same 
source I am informed that the lammergeier, being a holy bird, 
does not eat flesh, but lives on rock crystals which they drop from 
high altitudes to shatter them to make them edible; Western 
science states they do thus drop heavy bones too large to swallow 
whole, but this my informant would not accept. A hint to explain 
his belief may be given in the Tantric references to the Crystal 
Body as man’s immutable and eternal centre. But there I must 
leave the enigmas of the Land of Mystery. 

1 have spent some 14 years in Africa, half the time in H.M.’s 
Colonial Services; and I spent 5 years in my native Denmark under 
Nazi occupation. I have no bad conscience about having been part of 
‘colonial exploitation’ of the Africans, and I know that the German 
soldiers came to Denmark genuinely and naively expecting us to be 
thankful for their ‘protection’ and the chance offered us to become 
part of the German empire. Which experiences make me somewhat 
qualified to see both sides of the situation in today’s Tibet. 

In 19701 visited Tibetan carpet factories in India with a German 
group. Our ‘technical leader’ there expressed his misgivings about 
their working conditions: they might just as well have stayed in 
Tibet if they had to do that sort of work anyway. Even from a 
material point of view this opinion may be questioned. In 19811 
visited a carpet factory in Lhasa. The atmosphere there was different. 
The main visible difference was that here the brighter part of the 
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factory hall where the workers enjoyed the breaks was dominated by 
a huge portrait of Mao. 

Discussing the situation with the more intelligent ^of our local 
guides I first praised the improvements made for the Tibetans during 
the last few years, then asked why the Chinese government did not 
give the Tibetans the easy reassurance of their change of heart by 
substituting Deng’s portrait for Mao’s. His answer was that the 
recent trial of Mao had determined that he had done more good than 
bad, and that his main fault had been to allow the personality cult 
of himself; Deng would not make himself guilty of this by having 
his portrait put in Mao’s place. 

Perfectly logical from a Chinese point of view. But it showed the 
same abysmal lack of understanding-or worse; lack of wish for an 
understanding-wliich the Germans had shown for the Natives in 

the countries they had conquered. ^ i • t'-u f ■ 

One way of summing up my impressions of a week in Tibet is 
this: Tibet has suffered terribly. But the improvements of the last 
few years, whatever be the motivation of the colonial powers, are 
very real to the Tibetans. The Tibetans are afraid that this may be 
reversed; they have not forgotten the vaccillations and double- 
facedness of Chinese politics in the past, as epitomised by Mao’s 
“Let the 10,000 bloom” which was followed by renewed persecution 
of those who dared to take him at his word. Living under Mao’s 
shadow for over 30 years the Tibetans have showed a superb adapt¬ 
ability and inner strength; their religion teaches them that everything 
is transcient, and now they have renewed hopes that the evils of the 
past are vanishing. I can only hope and pray with them that things 
will go on improving, and that, should I return to Lhasa in a few 
years time, the old woman in the house below the Potala will be in a 
position to say out loudly: “There is the Potala, and with the grace 
of God, some day the Dalai Lama will be back there”. ^ 

Another way of summing up the situation was done in Canton at 
the farewell banquet by Mr. Ch. He ended his party speech by telling 
a story from old China: a marriage broker was trying to fix a 
marriage between a man with crippled legs and a woman with a big 
ugly mouth; he arranged that the man’s legs were hidden by a teble, 
and the woman held a fan in front of her mouth. This story is the 
basis of a Chinese proverb something like this : “Look behind the fan 
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before you make up your mind”. Mr. Ch. told us the story with the 
gentle naivity of those who are both good people and good Com¬ 
munists, his implication being that he wished that we would all come 
back and see more of China.' But who is the marriage broker of 
today ? And will he ever allow the lady to lower the fan? And if he 
does, what are we going to see? A gaping maw? Or a mouth softened 
by suffering into understanding and compassion? 
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